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CHAPTER XV. 


JOSEPHINE DIVORCED—NAPOLEON MARRIES 
MARIA LOUISA-OF AUSTRIA—WAR WITH 
RUSSIA—THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


APOLEON was now at the head of a mag- 
nificent empire of eighty million people. 
But what if he should die? 

Josephine had borne no children to 
Napoleon, and the matter of an heir to the 

Imperial title had for some time given great concern 

to the Emperor. Hortense, Josephine’s daughter by 

her first husband, had borne to her husband a son, 

Louis Bonaparte, who was for a time regarded as 


. the heireto France, but the boy died of croup in 


infancy. It was thought, too, by some that Napoleon 
would adopt Eugene, Hortense’s brother, but it was 
not to be. ; oe 

- There is no doubt but that, desiring a son and heir, 
Napoleon had for some time contemplated divorcing 
Josephine and marrying a princess from some one of 
the royal families of Europe. ‘There is evidence that 
he made overtures at the Peace of Tilsit, and after- 
wards at the conference at Erfurt, to the Czar of 
Russia for the hand of the Czar’s sister, and that 
his overtures were received coldly. There is ample 
proof that Napoleon loved Josephine; his letters to 
her were full of ardent devotion. She was easily the 
most brilliant woman in Europe and lent a splendor 
to the court of France that added immensely to its 
influence and renown. Napoleon was not insensible 
to her queenly qualities. There are historians who 
seek to detract from the character of Josephine and 
represent her as untrue to her 
husband, but the world has been 
slow to believe the stories, many 


by her enemies. 

This chapter in the life of Na- 
poleon is an exceedingly sad one. 
How sincere Napoleon was in his 
declarations that he set Josephine 
aside for reasons of State, we 
shall never know. The claim 
made by him, and for him by his 


friends, was that his love for 
France and his interest in her 
welfare was so great that he 


would break the dearest ties and 
sacrifice his own happiness to 
serve her interests. Josephine, 
while presenting to the world an 
appearance of unalloyed happi- 
ness as the mistress of the most 
splendid court in Europe, trem- 
bled at heart as she saw the daz- 
zling heights to which her Im- 
perial master had risen. Hints 
more or less full of meaning had 
reached her from various sources 
that the interests of the state de- 
manded that Napoleon’ should 
have an heir; so that when 
Fouche, with studied diplomacy, 
presented the subject to her and 
asked her, for the good of France, 
that she allow herself to be di- 
vorced, she was not unprepared 
for the blow. Still, unable to be- 
lieve that her loving spouse had 
taken this means of gaining her 
consent, she hurried to Napoleon and demanded 
whether he had authorized the proceeding of his 
minister. Napoleon denied it, but on her demanding 
that Fouche be dismissed he refused, and thus prac- 
tically admitted that Fouche’s procedure had not 
been contrary to his wishes. 

After several tearful interviews Josephine accepted 
the inevitable. On December 15, 1809. Napoleon 
announced the dissolution of his marriage to his 
Council, and Josephine, appearing before them, con- 
sented thereto. The title of Empress was to con- 
tinue with her for life, and she was to receive a pen- 


sion of two million francs, to which Napoleon added 


a third million. The heartbroken Queen left the 
Tuilleries for her villa of Malmaison. It has been 
said that when Napoleon repudiated Josephine he 
repudiated Europe. 

In a few weeks it was announced that Napoleon 
had demanded and received the hand in marriage of 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis of Austria. On 
March i1ith, 1810, they were married by proxy in 
Vienna. On March 28, Napoleon met the young 
Archduchess, as in her carriage she was proceeding 
toward Paris, and, brushing aside all ceremony, 
pushed aside the curtains of her carriage and intro- 
duced himself to his bride. On April 2, the wedding 
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was repeated with great splendor in Paris. Then fol- 
lowed a tour of the provinces. The royal bridegroom 
for a time devoted himself to his bride with every 
mark of affection. “He made love,” says one, “like 
a Hussar,” but letters at intervals passed between 
him and Josephine and his visits to Malmaison were 
not infrequent. 

While Napoleon was thus engaged in affairs of the 
heart, he did not forget that he still had a stupend- 
ous task before him in subduing Spain and Portugal, 
where the war, of which we read in the preceding 
chapter, was still in progress. To be sure, Joseph 
was on the throne propped up by 300,000 soldiers, 
but the greater part of the country was still in the 
possession of the enemy, the French holding but a 
few districts, and in these being shut up in their 
fortresses. Massena, second only to Napoleon as a 
general, was in command of 100,000 Frenchmen 
known as the Army of Portugal. With these he 
sought to drive the English, under the command of 
him who afterwards was known as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, out of the Peninsula. Opposed to Massena 
were 20,000 British troops and 30,000 Portuguese. 
Massena pushed them little by little toward Lisbon 
and the sea. At last Wellington halted in a strong 
position protecting the port of Lisbon. Massena 
found it irapossible to advance, and for many months 
lay exposed on every side to the attack of the Portu- 
guese peasants, threatened with famine from having 
his communications in the rear cut off and finding 
the country about him laid waste by the inhabitants. 

At last Massena was forced to retreat. Lord Wel- 
lington started in hot pursuit until the French, cross- 
ing the Portuguese boundary, were emboldened, by 
the receiving of reinforcements, to return. A battle 


Napoleon Displaying to His Army a Portrait of His Son. 


was fought on the fifth of May, 1811, and the French 
once more defeated. Massena was recalled and 
Marmont sent to take his place. 

Wellington now had full possession of Portugal. 
In rapid succession he took three important fort- 
resses. On the 21st of July, 1812, the armies of Wel- 
lington and Marmont lay facing each other near 
Salamanca. The following day a great battle ensued 
in which the French lost 7.000 men and were sent 
flying toward Madrid. “Wellington then pushed on 
and soon entered the capital of Spain, King Joseph 
fleeing on his approach. 

To go back a few months: A son was born to Na- 
poleon and the Empress on the twentieth of March, 
1811, and Napoleon taking him in his arms cried to 
his courtiers, “Gentlemen. the king of Rome.” The 
announcement of the birth of the child in the Royal 
palace was made by signal rockets, and when imme- 
diately thereafter one hundred and one guns pro- 
claimed that the child was a boy, all Paris went into 
a frenzy of enthusiasm, the people rushing into the 
streets and squares, filling the air with shouts of 
“Long live the Emperor,” and many shedding tears 
of joy. Napoleon was delirious with joy. Secretly 
he hastened, a little later, to show the child to 
Josephine, who caressed it and cried over it as if it 
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were her own. Never had a child been ushered into 
the world with such a nagnificent welcome nor been 
born to so magnificent a teritage. 

Many things now conspired to unsettle France and 
dim, the lustre of the great name of Napoleon. The 
alliance with Austria cn ris marriage to Maria 
Louisa was unpopular with many of the republicans. 
who. saw in it the last sata: step toward a ruling 
dynasty. The putting asiac of Josephine had been 
far from popular with anotier faction. The ill- 
success of the French armies in Spain and Portugal 
had brought about the suspicion that the tide of 
military success had turned. Fouche, who had dared, 
without authority from his master, to send a delega- 
tion to London to ask on what terms the English 
would make peace, was banished. Napoleon’s quar- 
rel with the Pope ‘ad made him bitter enemies 
among the papal p:rty. New prisons were built 
throughout France aud filled with political prisoners. 
The press had become enslaved. Russia had taken 
offense at the Austrian alliance, for, should Spain 
and Portugal be conquered, this alliance would leave 
Russia as the only prize worth fighting for that still 
remained on the continent to whet the insatiable 
ambition of the French Emperor. Everywhere could 
be heard rumblings of an approaching storm that 
boded ill to the ‘‘Man of Destiny.” 

Napoleon at this time had at his disposal over two 
million men. Bight hundred thousand of them were 
at his immediate command ready for the field. Not 
counting the 300,000 %*hat were in the Spanish Penin- 
sula, he could bring an army of 650.000 against 
Alexander, should war break out. Napoleon might 
have come to honorable terms with him, but intoxi- 
cated by his successes he helped to widen the breach 
and precipitate war. Talleyrand 
argued and Fouche’ earnestly 
urged the Emperor against march- 
ing upon Russia, but both felt at 
once of what little effect were 
their words. Cardinal Fesch, Na- 
poleon’s uncle, appealed to him 
on the ground that the war would 
be a Heaven-provoking crusade. 
The Emperor led the Cardinal to 
a window, and pointing upwards, 
said: .“‘Do you see yonder star?” 


“No, sire,” replied the Car- 
dinal. 
“But I see it,’ Napoleon an- 


swered, and the interview was at 
an end. 

On May 16, 1812, Napoleon met 
th2 Emperor of Austri& and the 
Kings of Prussia,...Naples and 
other inferior coun.uies, at Dres- 
den, and here, amid extravagant 
pomp, he laid down the policy 
which they were to adopt in case 


war should break out. On June 
22, negotiations between ‘Na: 
poleon and Alexander were 


brought to a close in an address 
by the former to the army in 
which he declared that they 
should now put an end forever to 
that haughty influence whi¢h Rus- 
sia had exercised for fifty years 
over the affairs of Europe. Alex- 
ander followed with an address to 
his troops in which he said: “Sol- 
diers, you fight for your religion, 
your liberty, and your native 
land.. Your Emperor is among you; and God is the 
enemy of the aggressor.” 

The right wing of Napoleon’s army consisted of 
30,000 Austrians commanded by Schwartzenberg; the 
left wing of 30,000 by Macdonald. Between these 
was a great army of 250,000 under the command of 
Napoleon himself, with such lieutenants as Davoust, 
Ney, Junot and Victor. The cavalry was under com- 
mand of Murat, King of Naples. Augereau was to 
remain in the rear and protect communications with 
France. This magnificent army occupied a base of 
operations fully 300 miles in extent. 

The greater part of the French army, before taking 
its position, had been reviewed at Friedland. The 
Russians had 260,000 men in the field with their cen- 
ter at Wilna under the command of Barclay de Tolly. 
The plan of Alexander was to draw Napoleon on, re- 
treating slowly toward Moscow, and thus subjecting 
the multitudinous army of the enemy to the infinite 
difficulties of a campaign far from its base of sup- 
plies and in a strange country where the rigors of 
winter might accomplish that which arms could not. 
On June 24, 1812, Napoleon crossed the Niemen, near 
Kowno, and the die was cast. 
back slowly as Napoleon advanced. The Freneh 
reached Wilna on June 28 and found it deserted and 
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point, but on meeting with effec- 


- went. and leaving nothing to the 
_ pursuing hosts but smoking ashes. 
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everything that could be of use to such a vast host 


destroyed; but with the foresight for which he was - 


always distinguished, Napoleon had brought along 
great quantities of provisions so that his soldiers 
were, for the time being, at least, independent of the 
country around them. The moving of such an un- 
wieldy force of men, baggage and provisions soon 
proved to be a matter of immense difficulty, and at 
the very beginning, while yet the French were at 
Wilna, the question of putting off the invasion for 
another year or pursuing it amidst the most trying 
conditions presented itself. At this time Alexander 
effected treaties with England, Spain, Sweden and 
Turkey, with which last named 
country he had been at war, and 
from every quarter the Russians 
found reinforcements and _ sup- 
plies of money and provisions. 
The enthusiasm of the Russians 
was tremendous. A million Rus- 
sians offered themselves to their 
Emperor. Moscow alone offered 
to raise and equip 80,000 men; a 
Grand Duchess of Russia (whom 
Napoleon desired to marry) 
raised a regiment on her own es- 
tate; a Cossack chief promised 
his only daughter and 200,000 
rubles to, the man who should kill 
Napoleon. 

After remaining three weeks at 
Wilna the French advanced with 
St. Petersburg as their objective 


tive resistance they turned toward 
Moscow. Engagement after en- 
gagement followed with tempor- 
ary advantages to the French, the 
Russians retreating, burning their 
fields and their villages as they 


On the demand of his troops for 

a general engagement the Rus- 

sian Commander-in-chief took up a position be- 
tween Borodino and Moscow, and on September 7 
the two armies stood face to face, each having ready 
for battle about 100,000 men, with 500 guns. 
Napoleon ‘addressed his troops in his characteristic 
fashion, calling upon them to behave themselves so 
that posterity might say of each of them, “He was in 


that great battle beneath the walls of Moscow.” The 
battle was a succession of charges and slaughters. 


It was butchery on both sides of the most horrible 


description. The result of that awful day was the 
loss on each side of nearly 50,000 men. “Death,” 
says one historian, “was the only victor.” The Rus- 
sians withdrew and Napoleon pressed on. On Sep- 


tember 14 the ery of “Moscow!” ‘‘Moscow!” arose 
from the ranks and Napoleon looked down from “the 
Hill of Salvation” on the splendid city. Murat, with 
his cavalry, had pushed on to fne very gates, where 
he had received word from the Russian general that 
unless two hours were granted for the safe with- 
drawal of the Russian troops he would set fire to the 
city. The two hours having expired, the French 
entered and found the streets and buildings deserted 
save for the rabble. On the following midnight 
flames broke out, but were soon extinguished. The 
next night the sky was again lurid with flames 
bursting from every quarter. During four days the 
conflagration raged till but one-fifth of the ancient 
city remained. By the light of the flames Napoleon 
dictated a letter to Alexander proposing peace, but 
an answer never came. Instead, rumors reached him 
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that all Russia was gathering about him. What 
should he do? To remain shut up in Moscow during 
the approaching winter was to run the risk of his 
allies in middle and western Europe disregarding 
their pledges and throwing off their allegiance. To 
attempt to return at this late hour, with winter fast 
closing in, was to subject his heroic army to incom- 
parable dangers. News had reached him that two 
divisions of his army that were advancing into Rus- 
sia by other routes had suffered defeat and that his 
army in Spain had lost the great battle of Salamanca. 
Following this, Murat was defeated in an encounter 
under the very walls of Moscow. Napoleon, then, 


A Review Day under the Empire. 


quitting the ancient capital; with his whole army 
went to the support of Murat. No sooner had they 
left the city than the Russians again took possession 
and sent forth bodies of troops to harass the French 
rear. From this time calamity followed calamity. A 
Russian winter was on and there was lack of food. The 
Cossacks hung about them day and night, advancing 
and retreating, burning bridges and towns before 
them and killing the stragglers. The annals of war 
fail to show a more fearful chapter than that which 
narrates the retreat from Moscow. We can not 
attempt to describe it. There was no effective dis- 
cipline; except in case of scattering bands and small 
detachments the men pursued their own way. 
Thousands sank by the wayside starved and frozen. 
It was a chain of corpses for a thousand miles. Men 
killed their horses, wrapped themselves in the reek- 
ing skins of these animals and drank their warm 
blood. The army which, when it left Moscow, mus- 
tered 300,000 men, was soon reduced to a paltry 
40,000 who could be brought together. These Na- 
poleon divided into four columns that were to follow 
one another at intervals of a day, Napoleon himself 
having command of the first division. When the two 
leading divisions met at Krasnoi, not much over 
three hundred miles in a straight line west of Mos- 
cow, they mustered a total of scarcely 15,000. Here 
Napoleon is reputed to have drawn his sword and 
declared, “I have long enough played the Emperor— 
I must be the General once more.” 

In the meantime the rear divisions were meeting 
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with continued misfortune, and Napoleon, hearing 


of it, despaired of ever seeing them again, but on: 


November 20 his despair was changed into joy by 


their coming up with him at Orcsa, where Napoleon ° 


hailed Marshal Ney as the bravest of the brave, and 
declared that he would have given all his treasure 
to be assured of his safety. Napoleon was now at 
the head of the whole army, which consisted of only 
12,000 men, including 150 cavalry. Five hundred 
officers still had possession of their horses and these 
formed themselves into a bodyguard to the Em- 
peror. 


In the forests along the River Beresina the little 
army came suddenly upon 50,000 
of their countrymen, who under 
Victor and Oudinot had entered 


Mololodeezno Napoleon ~— heard 
news from Paris that caused him 
to quit the army and push on 
ahead; so giving the chief com- 
mand to Murat, he, with five com- 
panions, set off on the long jour- 
ney to Paris. On December 10 he 
reached Warsaw. Here, on being 
congratulated on his escape from 
dangers, he cried, ‘Dangers, there 
were none—I have beat the Rus- 
sians in every battle—I live but 
in dangers—it is for kings of 
Cockaigne to sit at home at ease. 
My army is in a superb condition 
still—it will be recruited at leis- 
ure at Wilna, and I go to bring 
up 300,000 men more from France. 
I quit my army with regret, but I 
must watch Austria and Prussia, 
and I have more weight on my 
throne than at headquarters. The 
Russians will be rendered fool- 
hardy by their successes. I shall 
beat them in a battle or two on 
the Oder and be on the Niemen 
again within a month.” 

On December 14, Napoleon and his few companions 
reached Dresden, and on the 18th, Paris. The 
retreating French, by the addition of scattering 
bands, numbered 40,000 when they reached Wilna. 
Murat had left them and Eugene Beauharnais was in 
command. On arriving at Wilna the broken columns 
found rest and enough to eat. Strong men wept with 
joy at the sight of a loaf of bread. But even here 
they were attacked by the terrible Cossacks and 
driven on toward the Niemen. Crossing at Kowno 
they were on Prussian soil, where the Russians 
ceased their pursuit. The grand army of nearly one- 
half a million men that in August assembled on the 
confines of Russia was now reduced to scarcely 1,000 
in arms, and not over 20,000 more, broken and dis- 
abled. It is pleasing to learn that the Prussian peo- 
ple received these poor, travel-stained, starved vet- 
erans with compassion and allowed them to remain 
unmolested for a time near Konigsberg. 

Thus briefly told is the story of Napoleon’s disas- 
trous campaign in Russia. The hitherto invincible 
conqueror had lost in it 125,000 men slain in battle, 


130,000 by fatigue, hunger and cold, 200,000 taken — 


prisoners, including forty eight generals and 3,000 
regimental officers—a total loss of 450,000 men. One 
thousand pieces of cannon and seventy five proud 
eagles and standards of France remained in the 
enemy’s hands. 


(To be continued.) 


Russia by another route: ~ At’ 


fis) VERY boy ought to own a few tools 
) a and know how to use them. Such 
—< knowledge will be useful to him, 
not only while he is a boy, but in- 


creasingly so as he grows older. Many 


‘an expensive visit from the carpenter 
-~ may be avoided, if a boy or man in the 


house has learned the use of the most 
common tools. And in this connection 
let me suggest that there is no better 
way for a boy to earn a little f bekegie | 
money than to become so handy wit 
tools that he can make the ordinary re- 
pairs, or supply the simpler devices in a 

ouse, which would otherwise require a 
earpenter. And if he is not too modest 
to let the neighbors know of his humble 
skill and moderate charges, he may find 
plenty of profitable “tinkering” for. his 
deisure hours. 

The tools which are really necessary for 
every-day carpentering are neither many 
nor expensive. A medium-sized saw, a 
plane, a carpenter’s square, two ham- 
mers, one large and one small, a screw- 
driver, a couple of tages Soon a file,-a pair 
of compasses, a pair of pincers and of 
wire-nippers, a chisel, a bradawl, a bit- 
stock and case of bits, a drawshave, a 


_earpenter’s lead pencil, and a small iron 


or wooden vise that will serew on to an 
ordinary table, will be found sufficient 
for ordinary uses. All the edge tools 


should be of good hard steel, and, in- 


Boy’s Tool-Chest—James Buckham. 


deed, it will pay to buy the best of 
everything at the outset, as the cost will 
not be great, and good tools will wear 
and endure strains much better than 
cheaper ones. 

In addition to his tools, a boy should 
purchase at the outset a small stock of 
the most necessary hardware supplies— 
nails of different sizes, screws, tacks, a 
spool of small brass wire, some hooks, 
brackets and drawer-knobs, a pot of 
glue, and an oil ce¢ and bottle of oil. 
The last-named will come in very handy 
when treating squeaky hinges or stick- 
ine doors. 

The tool-chest itself must not be over- 
looked. Tools should never be left 
stringing about a house, or tucked at 
random into housekeepers’ drawers. They 
should be kept together, with as little 
waste of room as possible. Nothing is 
so well adapted for this purpose as the 
old-fashioned tool-chest or tool-box. 
Tool-boxes, well and strongly put to- 
gether, can be bought about as cheaply 
as they can be made, and it would save 
time and confusion to buy one with one’s 
tools and supplies, and have all these 
latter put in their proper compartments. 
The whole outfit should cost less than 
ten dollars; and it will pay for itself in 
six months, if a boy is quick to learn and 
industrious. 


The best way to learn how to do things 
with tools is to do them—experimentally 
at first, of course, and afterwards prac- 
tically. Let the beginner buy a small 
load of half-inch boards to practice on 
—to saw and plane, and bore with bit 
and gimlet, and join with nails and 
screws, and mortise with the chisel, ete. 
He may pound his fingers to begin with, 
and even get a cut or two, while his 
work will half make him believe that he 
is cross-eyed. But after a few days’ 
practice real and steady progress will 
be noted; and it will not be long before 
the young carpenter will feel ready to 
undertake simple jobs about the house 
or barn. Perhaps there will be a de- 
@ayed board in thé back steps that needs 
replacing, or mother would like a new 
knob on a drawer, or a weather-strip 
fastened to the outside door, There is 
usually plenty to be done about any 
house in the carpentering and tinkerin 
line, and the only reason why such smal 
jobs are neglected is because it will cost 
so much to get a skilled carpenter to 
come and do them. The boy of the house- 
hold will be proud and glad to earn a 
fifth of what a carpenter ,would charge 
for the same service; and there is no 
reason why, if he has any aptitude for 
tools whatever, he should not be ready 
for practical work after he has been in 
training for two or three weeks. 

There is generally some small room, 
either in the house or an outbuilding, 
that can be set aside as the boy’s work- 
shop. The attic of an _ old-fashioned 
house does nicely—a corner of the attic, 


where there is plenty of light, is enough, 
and may be partitioned off from the rest 
by a curtain of cheap material strung 
on a wire. It is always better to have 
some fixed place for keeping one’s tools 
and materials and doing movahle work. 
The young carpenter needs,’ of course, 
some kind of a table, The cheapest kind 
of a kitchen table will do, or he can make 
himself a bench, which would be better 
still. If he uses a light table, it will 
be necessary to clamp the legs to the 
floor. which any hardware dealer can 
tell him how to do. 

The fascination of using real, service- 
able tools is very great, for most boys. 
The fact that they can make things, and 
make them well, is a real revelation to 
them. Eye and hand rapidly become edu- 
eated and trained to carefulness; the in- 
ventive faculty is stimulated; the natural 
desire of youth to do something useful 
and helpful is gratified and strengthened. 
It would often be the best possible in- 
vestment for a parent to advance the 
money necessary to provide the boy with 
a box of tools, or make him a Christmas 
or birthday present of them. Besides 
educating the boy in one of the most 
permanently useful of mechanical ac- 
complishments, it would keep him off 
the street and out of mischief—be ten 
dollars worth of moral as well as prac- 
tical value. And when the boy reaches 
the point where he can give lessons in 
mechanical efficiency to his father, it 
makes him realize as nothing else could 
the value of earnestness and application 
in whatsoever employment of life. —— 


_ She gave a couple of them to the havil- 


more than she did. Then she sat down 
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Synopsis of 
nerthwest frontier of India is occupied by three companies of 
a Punjaubi regiment under command of Major Ackworth, To 
punish some of the marauding tribes which had recently made 
an incursion upon the natives under British rule, the major sets 
out from the fort with two companies, leaving his daughter Nita, 
agd the remaining company under the command of Lieutenant 


Chapters I—IV.: Fort Darlinger, on_ the 


Carter. Nita has been brought up in the army and her educa- 
tuon consists mostly in being a first-class shot and a good boxer 
aid fencer, while the usual accomplishments of a young lady 
have been, in her case, wholly neglected. To remedy her de- 
ficiencies her father announces that on his return she is to go 
te England to attend school. The actions of the natives make 
Nita uneasy regarding the safety of the fort, and on telling her 
fears tc Lieutenant Carter he agrees that matters look sus- 
picious and proceeds to make everything as secure as possible, 
including the planting of two barrels of gunpowder underneath 
a mosque situated near the gateway of the fort. During the 
night a strong force of natives make an attack upon the fort 
wut are bravely 1epulsed by. the little band of defenders. Nita 
takes her place in the hospital and attends the wounded. At 
daylight the natives give up their attack and Carter and Nita 
discuss the situation, which they agree is a very grave one. — 
The following morning the Afridis are repulsed, Nita aiding 
in the defense. During the day Carter explodes the barrels of 
gunpowder under the mosque. Nita now dresses as an officer in 
one of Carter’s uniforms. The enemy dig under the walls and 
pour into the fort, and the defenders are forced to make a final 
stand in ene of the buildings. Carter, wounded, and two others 


besides Nita are the only survivors of the attack and are cap- 
tured. Carter is carried away in one direction and Nita in an- 
other, the latter being taken as the servant of the chief of the 
captors, 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


SRE are some peaches,”’ he said; ‘‘you will 
find them better than bread.”’ : 
“Thank you very much,” Nita replied. 
‘‘You have nothing the matter with you,”’ 

——! the chief went on, “except that you have 

a big swelling at the back of your head. I suppose you 

were knocked down by a musket. It is fortunate for 

you that you were supposed to be dead 
at the time, for the men would not 
have spared you after the loss you 
have inflicted upon us. But when we 
found that you were alive their passion 
had died down, and I was able to show 
them that you might be much more use- 
ful alive than dead, you and the other 
three.”’ 

‘Is my friend, the other officer, badly 
hurt?’ Nita asked. : 

‘Yes, he’s badly wounded, but I think 
that he will recover, and also the other. 
two.’’ So saying, he turned and went 
away. 

Nita felt most grateful for the peaches. 


dar, who evidently needed them even 


and ate her own slowly, the sweet juice 
cooling her parched tongue, and even 
the pain in her head seeming to abate 
somewhat. Half an hour later the tribe 
again set off. They ascended two steep 
passes and at the end of the third day 
halted in a small valley. There were 
several villages scattered about and 
every foot of the ground was cultivated. 
They were greeted with shouts of wel- 
come by the inhabitants who flocked 
out, but soon cries and lamentations 
mingled with the cheering, from women 
whose husbands had not returned. These, 
however, soon retired to their homes to 
grieve in solitude while the others went 
on with their dances of triumph, and 
the tribesmen scattered to their own 
villages. 

In the center of the valley stood a strongly fortified 
house, and to this the prisoners were carried. That 
day Nita had been strong enough to walk and the 
pain in her head had abated though the pressure of 
her cap still hurt her. The chief’s wife, who walked 
beside her husband, glanced at the prisoners and 
was evidently by no means pleased at their being 
quartered upon her, but when the chief explained 
that they would both be slaves at her service she 
looked mollified. They were taken up to a small 
room in an upper story. Then she gave Nita a large 
jug and signified to her that she was to draw water 
from the stream that ran through the valley. Anxious 
to please the woman who was to be her mistress, she 
fulfilled the mission, although feeling very tired with 
her waik. The woman seemed more gracious when 
she returned with her burden. While she had been 
away the chief had explained to her the value of the 
eaptives, and that he should either get a large sum 
for restoring them to their friends or might use them 
to protect themselves from any troops sent against them. 

“Only to think,” she said, as Nita went wearily 
upstairs, “that that slight boy should be an officer. 
Why, with us it is the bravest and strongest men 
who are the chiefs. How can they expect to fight 
against us, when they are led by boys like that? [I 
could twist him round my finger.”’ 

“The ways of the English are unaccountab'e,” the 


‘can always make peace with their countrymen. 
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chief said, “he is as you say but a boy, though he 
and another officer, not much bigger, with only 
fifty men, have killed nearly three hundred of us. 
Not one offered to surrender and they fought to the 
last. These two, and two others who have gone 
with the Orokzais were the only ones found breath- 
ing when we examined the dead. They are strange 
people these men, but they are men, and these 
fought like lions. If they had offered to surrender 
we would have given them their lives, and carried 
them off as captives. It is a good thing to have a 
certain number of men in our hands for then we 
But 
it was not to be. This little garrison were deter- 
mined to die and they did die. However, both their 
officers are in our hands. Treat them well, wife. 
It will pay us to do so. I rather like that fair-haired 
boy; he has shown himself very patient and plucky, 
and himself volunteered to walk instead of being 
earried today. I think you will find him very willing 
and cheerful.” 

“He had better be,” she said, savagely. “As to his 
being cheerful, I care not for it one way or the 
other, but if he is not willing he will soon get a 
taste of my stick.” 

“T should advise you not to try it. I was in the 
room in the last fight and saw how steadily and 
straight he shot. Certainly fourteen or so of our 
men fell from his hands, and I would have saved 
him then if I eould have done so, for never did I see 
a lad fight so stoutly. He fired as deliberately as if 
he were aiming at a mark. His eyes shone strangely 


She -*- * * Very cautiously unbarred the door. 


and he cheered on his men to the end. I am sure 
that if you struck him he is capable of doing you 
harm, at whatever cost to himself.” 

The woman muttered to-herself. She was evi- 
dently impressed with her husband’s warning. “Can 
he cook?” she said. “One of our women has died 
since you have been away, and I have all the work 
on my own shoulders.” 

“I don’t know if he knows anything of cooking,” 
the chief replied, “but you can teach him and he will 
not be long in picking it up. ‘Now I will show you 
the things that I have wrought you home.” 92 

The sight of the various articles of spoil com- 
pletely mollified the woman. There was a large 
copper cooking pot and two small ones. There were 
some clothes that Nita recognized as belonging to 
Carter, a looking glass, a dozen knives and forks, 
and a meat chopper, all of them precious things 
indeed in an Afridi village. Besides this, outside 
there were a dozen cattle and some forty sheep, the 


chief share of the animals having been picked up 


from various villages on the way. The chief’s wife 
was especially delighted with the mirror, and fixing 
it against the wall she stood admiring herself for a 
long time, twisting her head from side to side and 
grimacing with such an air of affectation that it was 
as much as Nita could do to refrain from breaking 
into a scream of laughter. 
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“Phis is all my own,” she said at last, turning to 
the chief; “your other two wives have nothing to 
do with it, and are not even to look into it unless I 
give them permission?” 

The chief nodded gravely.. The other two wives 
had while this was going on been occupied with 
domestic duties and in bringing in various goods. 
Nita made up her mind at once that they had had a 
very bad time and were little better than slaves. 

As the chief left the hut his wife turned to Nita. 
“Go and help the others,” she said. 

Nita understood her action though not her words, 


and with a shrug of her shoulders went to help the 


other women. Presently a large bow] of rice slightly 
flavored with condiment was brought in. The chief, 
who had returned, sat gravely down by himself to 
eat it. When he had finished, his head wife sat down 
and: took her share. After she was satisfied the 
other women sat down together. 

Nita hesitated, but she had now recovered her 
appetite and sat down with the others. 
however, of grabbing handful after handful, as did 
the others, she took as much as she wanted, placed 
it on the ground in front of her and quietly began 
to eat it. 

The head wife laughed derisively and said some- 
thing to ther husband, but the chief was evidently 
not pleased and spoke sternly to her, and Nita 
guessed that she was a valuable captive, and being 
an officer must be fairly treated. It was, of course, 
all important that if a British army entered the 
valley the prisoners should give a good account of 
their treatment while captive there. 
The woman was evidently cowed. 
Afridi husbands use their sticks freely, 
and it was evident that although a 


fear of her husband. 

The chief moved across the hut, took 
down an earthenware plate, and placed 
it before Nita, who let him see by her 
manner that she appreciated his act of 
kindness. He further signified by ges- 
ture that she might regard this plate as 
her own and use it upon all occasions. 

When the meal was over Nita assisted 
in tidying up the room, then went down 
with a large earthenware jug to the 
stream and brought it back full of 
water. She had not been ordered to do 
this, and the woman nodded to her 
more kindly than she had hitherto done, 
seeing that the captive.was ready to 
make herself useful. 

After this was done Nita went to her 
rcom. The darkness was now closing 


bathed his wound, and gave him some 
of the food that she had put by for him. 
“Don’t get well sooner than you can 
help,’’ she said; ‘the woman of the 
house is a vixen of the worst kind, and 
will set you to work the moment you 
are able to crawl about. Her husband 
’ is disposed to be friendly. I think I 
frightened the woman. Of course, she 
did not understand what I said, but I 
am sure my manner showed her that it 
wouldn’t be safe to touch me.” : 
Nita went down early in the morning. 
The mistress of the house had not yet appeared. but 
the two women were hard at work grinding meal. 
Nita went at once to their assistance. She was 
clumsy at the work, and her share was very incon- 
siderable. Still the women were grateful. She could 
not understand all that they said, but by the way 
they patted Nita on the back and shook their fists 
menacingly at the room where the head wife was 
sleeping, it was apparent that they hated her with a 
deadly hatred, and were heartily pleased at the stand 
Nita had made against her on the previous evening. 
Matters went on quietly for some little time. Nita 
set to work to pick up the language, and as their 
oppressor evidently thought that she could make 
more use of the prisoner if she understood her lan- 
guage she threw no impediment in the way, and 
suffered Nita to chat freely with the others while 
they were at work. She even went so far as to 
admit to her husband that the prisoner was very 
willing to work and understood what she wanted 
done. Still the fact that her husband had placed 
Nita to some extent beyond her power galled her, 
and she frequently indulged in violent ejaculations 
and threats. She was the more furious because Nita 
received her upbraidings with quiet contempt and 
did not appear even to hear her. She would many 
a time have struck her, but the look Nita had given 
her when she first threatened to do so dwelt on her 


Instead, 


tyrant in the house this woman stood in 


in, She then went to the native officer, 
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mind, and she was convinced that did she attempt 

to do so “the lad”’ would, regardless of consequences, 

return the blow with interest. 
CHAPTER V. 


. As Nita picked up the language she learned to her 


delight that Carter was recovering from his wounds, 
and that he was held a prisoner by a chief who lived 
about thirty miles away among the mountains; also, 
that his captivity was much more severe than hers, 
and that while she was allowed, when not engaged 
in the house, to wander about the village, he was 


~ held a close prisoner in the house of the chief. As 


soon as she learned this she became restless. It 
would be an easy thing for her to escape alone, but 
ithe idea possessed her that she ought to do some- 
thing to free Carter, and this seemed almost an im- 
possibility. One thing was evident—she must in the 
first place get an Afridi dress. This would not be 
difficult. Much more serious was the question how 
she was to subsist. It might be the work of a week 
or possibly of a fortnight after her own escape be- 
fore she could communicate with Carter and arrange 
for his escape. She would, therefore, need a con- 
siderable quantity of food; also a long rope, and a 
disguise of some sort would be needed for Carter. 
Nita began by taking heads of corn from the store- 
These she put in a sack, which 
she hid in some bushes a short distance from the 
Every day she added to the store, and as it 
swelled she took two or three goat-milk cheeses. 
She hesitated a good deal whether she should take a 


‘male or female dress, but finally decided upon man’s 


attire. She did not intend*to show herself by day- 
light, but a casual glimpse of a female on the hillside 
would almost assuredly excite observation and sus- 
picion; moreover she intended to stick to her gun, 


which would be altogether out of character with the 


dress of a woman. Three weeks were spent in her 
preparations, by the end of which time the sack was 
as heavy as she could lift. She had from the first 
made up her mind that it would be necessary to carry 


off a donkey or mountain pony, intending to sling 


the sack on one side of it with a skin of water on the 
other. ‘ ; 

The sack was about a third full of flour, another 
third of meal, and the remainder was made up of 
cheeses, some rough. clothes and the rope. She had 
also cut a pliant stick some four feet in length, with 
notches, to carry a string; for it would clearly be 
necessary to shoot a note, to begin with, into the 
window of the prisoner’s room. She made three or 
four rough arrows, which she tied to the bow. She 
‘was now ready, but the first thing was to get hold 
of a pony. In order to do this she once or twice a 
day took a handful or two of grain to the pony be- 
longing to one of the Afridis, and in a short time it 
would come eagerly to her when she called. At last 
all her preparations were ended, and one evening, as 
soon as the house was all asleep, she took her rifle 
and the bag of cartridges from the corner where they 
stood, then some of the chief’s robes down from the 
wall and very cautiously unbarred the door, and 
carrying the water-skin with her, closed it behind 
her and started for the hiding place of the sack. 
Then she went to the little enclosure where the 
pony was fastened, and calling softly to it, it came 
at once to the gate, which she opened, gave it a 
mouthful of grain, and taking hold of its mane led 
it to where her goods were hidden. 


with some difficulty, fastened the sack and water- 
skin on to it. She followed the path leading from 
the village for four or five miles and then struck off 
in the direction of the village in which Carter was 
confined. She had chosen a moonlight night and 
made her way some miles without encountering any 
great difficulty. Then she came to a piece of coun- 
try so rough that she was compelled to halt. At the 


first break of dawn she was off again and succeeded |. 


in crossing the crest of the line of hills separating 
the valley to the left from the next. Down this she 
went for some distance along places so precipitous 
that even the sure-footed pony had difficulty in nfak- 
ing its way. At last she came upon a small ravine 
which she could see broadened out lower down. Here 
she lay down and slept, after giving the pony two 
or three handfuls of corn and fastening it to a bush. 

In the afternoon she continued her journey. From 
the description she had heard of the village, she 
knew that it stood in a strong position on the hill- 
side. When she got down to the bottom of the ravine 
she again secured the pony and went out into the 
valley. She was glad to see that water ran down it. 
This was a great relief to her, for although the 
water-skin would last her for a long time it would 
not suffice very long for the pony’s needs. She 
walked on five or six miles farther and then caught 
sight of a village some miles ahead, which exactly 
answered the description she had gathered of that 


-in which Carter was confined. Keeping along the 


sides of the valley and taking advantage of every 
spur of the hill she got to within a mile of the vil- 
lage, and then ascended the hill till she reached a 
Spot a quarter of a mile to the rear of it. Here she 
lay down and reconnoitred the village. It differed 


She placed two- 
-or three of the robes folded across its back, then, 
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“T really don’t know what to say in the way of 


but little from the one she had left, and consisted of 
five or six fortified houses. 

Its position was a strong one, as the hill in front 
of it sloped abruptly away. She selected a clump 
of scrub a mile away, and wrapping herself up in a 
blanket lay down to sleep, as it was already becom- 
ing dusk. In the morning she started at daybreak, 
spent the day with the pony, and late in the after- 

‘noon started again, and by midnight was safe in the 
spot she had chosen. The scrub was high enough 
for the pony to stand unseen, and after giving it a 
good feed and herself eating some of the grain and 
a piece of cheese she lay down till the morning. 
Looking round from here she saw another clump of 
rather larger trees in a dip half a mile behind her, 
and at once moved there, for here she would be able 
to light a fire without fear of being seen. She again 
started for the village, and found that on>keeping to 
the small ravine that came down behind she could 
approach within three hundred yards of it without 
running the risk of being seen. This she did, taking 
advantage of every rock. jae 

From here, Nita could see all that was going on 
in the village. The men had already driven out their 
eattle and other animals to the valley, the women 
moved about gossiping. One of the houses was larger 

. than the others. This she guessed to be the abode 
of the chief. For hours she lay watching its upper 
windows and at last, to her delight, saw a khaki-clad 
figure come to it and stand for a time looking out. 
His air was listless, and as the window was at the 
back of the house and looked up the hill, there was 
but little to interest him. Now that she had ascer- 
tained his ‘position she strolled away again and re- 
mained for the rest of the day in the wood, prac- 
ticing with her bow and arrows. Then she wrote on 
the sheet of a pocketbook of which she had not been 
deprived: “Look out for me at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
night. I will shoot up a string, there will be a rope 
attached to it, strong enough to hold you, and you 
can slide down it.—Yours, Nita.” At ten o’clock she 
started from her hiding place, and at eleven reached 
the village. The house was surrounded by a wall, 
but, as she hoped, the gate was unbarred. It opened 
quietly, and going round to the back took post as 
far away from the house as she could and shot the 
arrow on which she had fastened her little note at 
‘the window opening. At the third trial she suc- 
ceeded in shocting an arrow right into the room, and 
then quietly withdrew. He was, she thought, certain 
to see it when he awoke, as the rooms were gener- 
erally very small, and he would, she hoped, be cer- 
tain to wake before any of the people of the village 
entered his room. Carefully closing the gate again 
behind her she made her way back to the wood and 
lay down and slept till morning. She passed the 
day in a state of feverish anxiety. Now that suc- 
cess seemed almost certain she was far more appre- 
hensive of being discovered than she had been be- 
fore, and she spent the day at the edge of the wood 
on the lookout for any approaching figure, but the 
day passed quietly as the others had done, and as 
soon as it was dark she strolled down to her look- 
out near the village, carrying with her her bow and 
arrows, and rope. 

It had seemed to her that the village would never 
go to sleep that evening, but at last all became quiet 
and the last light was extinguished. Another half- 
hour was passed to allow the occupants of the vil- 
lage to settle down. Then she ventured to move, 
and in five minutes stood opposite Carter’s window. 
The window was, of course, without glass, being 
closed only in cold weather by a«blanket hanging 
before it. The moonlight permitted her to see a fig- 
ure standing there. Four times she missed before 
she succeeded in shooting an arrow into the room. 
In a minute the string attached to it was pulled. 
She then attached the end of the rope to it. This 
was drawn up by Carter, and a minute later he slid 
down. As he came up to her she whispered “hush,” 
led the way out through the gate and ascended the 
ravine. 

Not until she was two or three hundred yards away 
from the village did she stop. 

“My dear Miss Nita,” he said, “by what miracle 
have you managed this?” 

“There is no miraclé in it,” she answered; “I got 
away, and naturally I was not going to leave without 
you. I hope that you have quite recovered from 
your wounds.” . 

“Quite,” he said, “thougi? just at present I seem 
hardly able to use my legs, for I have had no exer- 
cise except what I could get in a room eight feet 
square. However. I dare’ say that I shall recover 
their use again before long. Where are you taking 

sme?” 

“To a wood a mile and a half away, where there 
is a pony and provisions. When we get there we 
must discuss which way we had better go.. It seems 
‘to me that it would be better to cross the river and 
go over the opposite hills. As far as I can make 
out, that is the way across to the frontier and the 
direction in which they will no doubt look for you, 
as I have no doubt they are looking for me. They 
- would no doubt suppose that I should go that way. 
But I think you will know best for you have travelled 
about the country a good deal more than I have.” 


thanks,” he began after a pause. 

“You will make me very angry if you thank me 
at all; you may admit, however, that girls can be of 
some good sometimes, and are not meant only to be 
looked at.” 

“J will never say anything against their courage 
again,” the young officer said. “Now tell me how 

ou have fared, and how you succeeded in getting 
way.” 

“T fared fairly well. The chief’s wife was a har- 
ridan, but her husband rather took me under his 
protection, and insisted on my having fair treatment. 
I think he was rather uneasy as to the consequences 
of his attack on the fort and wished to keep in well 
with me. So I was fairly f@ and allowed a certain 
amount of liberty in the village during the day. They 
did not seem to have any suspicion that I was likely 
to try to escape. They were confident,I think, that I 
should not be able to cross the mountains alone. 
Therefore I was able to collect stores, little by little. 
The chief’s magaz nes were genérally open during 
the day, and I own that I robbed them shamelessly. 
Then I had but to slip away after the house was 
asleep. I had collected a sackful of flour and other 
grain, and a few cheeses, for I knew that I might 
have to live a long time before I could discover the 
place where you were confined, and even if I were 
lucky enough to do so without much waste of time, 
we might have to exist a considerable time among 
the hills before we got to the frontier.” 

“But how on earth could you carry such a weight?” 

“T made friends with a pony by treating him to 
handfuls of grain and had no difficulty in getting him 
to follow me; and a large skin full of water very 
fairly balanced the sack of provisions. I annexed 
two of thf chief’s robes and turbans and four or five 
blankeés. 
course I brought that rove that you came down by, 
and my own rifle and ammunition which were in a 
corner of the chief's room.* I wish I could have 
brought a rifle for you, but there was not one handy 
and I was sorry that I could not get my revolver; 
but that fell to the share of some one else when all 
our goods were taken after the fight.” 

“Splendid; splendid! But how did you find the 
place where I was confined?” 

“T picked up a little of the language, and learned 
that the chief in whose hands you were, lived about 
thirty miles away, nearly due west. That the village 
stood on a hillside and was strongly fortified, and I 
was fortunate enough -in sighting it without. much 
difficulty, and, lying hidden a short distance away, 
was not long in making you out at the window. The 
rest was of course easy. Now I put the command 
into your hands.” 

“No, you followed my orders when.I was in com- 
mand of the fort, and now you have escaped your- 
self and freed me, you have shown such a capacity 
that I certainly do not wish to interfere with your 
plans; but I think that what you proposed, namely, 
that we should cross the river and strike into the 
mountains is the best, for they will certainly fol- 
low me down to the frontier, 


trying to strike down. I have no doubt the search 


for us both will be very hot fot the next week or 


ten days, but it is certain to bé pursued on the down- 
ward track, as they will make sure that we have 
gone in that direction. The news that I also got 
away will not be long crossing the hills to your vil- 
lage, and they will have no difficulty in associating 
the two events together, and will think that when 
they catch one, that they are sure to catch the other. 
Is this the place where your pony is hidden.” 

_ “Yes, I have given him a good meal, and he will 
be ready to start as soon as we have loaded him up. 


It is fortunate, indeed, that we have the moon, and — 


shall therefore have no trouble in keeping the right 
direction.” ; 

In five minutes they were moving, and making 
their way to the river. At Nita’s suggestion they 
kept up. the river for about a mile and then struck 
across for the hills. By morning they were fifteen 
miles away in an extremely rocky and_ precipi- 
tous country. Here they halted for some hours, and 
then made their way down hill. They found that 
they were in fact traveling along near the end of a 


precipice, at whose foot a stream ran between lofty — 


cliffs. So quickly did the hills slope down to the 
end of the precipice, that they could only travel with 
extreme caution and difficulty, and even tha pony, 
sure-footed as it was, had difficulty in keeping its 
footing. At length, however, the slope became more 
gradual, and the ravine widened out into a vatiey, 
apparently about half a mile wide and a mile long. 
They chose a dip in the descent, and found when 
they arrived that they were completely sheltered from 
the view of any one passing along the valley. But 
that the ravine was to some extent used was evident 
from the fact that a few cattle were scattered about, 

“J think we shall be obliged to confiscate one 
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So we start under good auspices.. Of 


and I think we 
should hold on there as long as we are able before. 


is 
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of these animals for our own use,” Carter said; “a — ie 
diet of flour and grain would be apt to pall a little 


even. when varied by cheese, and our eventual sue- 


cess depends on our keeping up our strength.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Perfect Food Means Perfect Health 


Perfect health means bright, sparkling eyes, a 
clear complexion, a sweet breath, sound white 
teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself 


for the perfect nourishment of the whole body, /7 

(Read that statement again.) Shredded Whole 

Wheat Biscuit is made in the most hygi- > 

enic food laboratory in the world. 

The wheat is thoroughly cooked, spun 

cut into porous shreds and is, there- | 

fore, naturally light and short without |” 

the use of yeast, baking powders, fats Eason 

or chemicals of any kind. It is crisp ana compels the teeth to perform their natural 
exercise. This means perfect digestion, perfect health and relief from constipation. 


Sold by all Grocers. Send for ‘‘ THE VITAL QUESTION’? 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls,N.Y. 


@eoRneo, GON OF DR. MEREDITH, OF 
CLEVELAND, ORIO, RAIBED ON IMPERIAL GRANUM 


For Infants and Children 
Nursing Mothers & Dyspeptics 
For Typhoid and other Fevers 


THE STANDARD FOOD IS 


IMPERIAL GRANUM 


@ame.te te FREE From Jorn Canta & SONS, DEPT. A, 153 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Any Willing Boy Can Earn these two Nice Presents 


IN LESS THAN ONE DAY’S TIME. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will mail you 15 pkgs Patchene Tissue, 
used for mending clothes. Sells like “hot cakes” at 10 cents a package. We trust you. 
Werun all the risk. When sold send us the money ($1.50) and we will send you this 
handsome, perfect-running, Upright Steam Engine asa present for your trouble, It 
is a beauty; interesting and instructive and perfectly safe. It has a brass boiler, 
sheet iron fire box and everything that goes to make a perfect engine. BOYS READ. 
If you sell the Tissue and send us the money inside of 30 days, we will also make you 
an additional present of a train of three Pullman Coaches, Engine and Tender as 
2 shown above. It is made of cast metal (not tin) and nicely painted in appropriate 
== colors. Was there ever grander or more liberal offer made? Send your name at once; 
= . é' do not put it off a minute. Address to-day 
(i 


B. M. WEBSTER, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION FOR - 


STAMMERERS 


The instruction contained in np ene book, “THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF 
STAMMERING AND STUTTERING,” is based on years of experience, observation and 
study with thousands of pupils who have attended my institution. It contains A NEW 
METHOD for the cure of stammering, with illustrations showing how to overcome 
Stammering and Stuttering on every sound or word likely to cause difficulty; teaches cor- 
rect breathing and proper vocalization ; instructs parents how to overcome stammering 
tendencies in their children, deals with the mental condition in stammering ; tells how 
to diagnose cases of stammering and stuttering ; contains many helpful exeroises for 
the cure of stammering together with choice selections for practice. 

The LARGEST, MOST INTERESTING. MOST INSTRUCTIVE AND MOST COMPLETE 
TREATISE ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUBLISHED. Recommended as a valuable and 
practical guide for home instruction. Best quality, cloth binding, full gilt, 415 pages, 
Size 5% x 7%. Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid, to any address upon receipt of price. Address 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 129 Adelaide Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Nore.—I will be pleased to send FREE to any person who stammers two of my 
other books, one THE ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING containing 200 pages, 
the other containing 19 pages. Enolose six cents in stamps to pay postage. 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 


Author of “The Practical Treat- 
ment of Stammering and Stutter- 
ing,” Founder and Principal of 
the Lewis Phono-Metric Institute 
and School for Stammerers, 
Detroit, Mich., the largest and 
most successful Institution for ( 
the cure of Stammering in the 


world. 


Orders by mail - 
carefully executed. THE TROUT SEASON IS HERE. 
| tfit consists of 1-3 piece. Split Bamboo Rod, length 9 to 1034 ft.; solid metal nickeled ree] seat; nickel-plated 
bidet either trout or mn an org 3 or turn wld line guides; one 25-yard nickel reel, raised pillar, with 
click; s fine line; 34 doz. assorted Hooks: 1 Leader and Sinker. This price for one month only; lar 
value, $2.50. Catalogue Free with each outfit. KIRTLAND BROS, & OO., 90 Chambers Street, New York. 
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With the Boys 


J. BICKLEY JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 
age. fifteen, says he thinks the difference be- 
tween a successful man and an unsuccessful 
man is that the former takes advantage of his 
cpportunities while the latter does not.—WEB- 
STER LELAND, West Haven, Conn., wants to 
see an Exchange column in THE AMERICAN 
POY so boys can offer ‘‘trades’’ with other sub- 
scribers. THE AMERICAN BOY tried this once 
but was so overwhelmed with matter that the 
department had to be discontinued. Had we 
printed all the exchanges offered they would 
have filled several pages each month, and when 
we did not print them the boys became impa- 
tient and thought we were not treating them 
fairly.—HUGH T.’ BUCKLEY, Winona, Miss., 
supports himself by work done on Saturdays. 
He is the leader in the ninth grade of the 
Winona schools.—PAUL McALLISTER, Mill- 
ville, N. J., age thirteen, is at the head of his 
elass in the eighth grade in school. He has 
fixed up a reading room in the garret of his 
home in which he keeps his books, papers, 
printing press, magic lantern, and game board. 
He also has a carpenter shop in the cellar. 
Paul makes money in his father’s store by 
working cvenings. He has taken lessons on the 
piano for three years, and on Lincoln’s birth- 
day played in the hign school program. He has 
bought an eight dollar camera. Paul sends us 
his grades, showing that in every month, from 
Septemper, 1901, to June, 1902, he averaged over 
90 per cent.—ROLAND RITTER, Annabel, 
Tenn., has moved with his parents from Chicago 
into the mountains of Tennessee, where he 
helped build a house and barn and consequently 
for a time was quite busy. He took with him 


| from Chicago a team of horses and had an in- 


teresting trip in the car with them.—HERBERT 
BROWNELL, Portsmouth, R. I., writes that 
he blew his left hand off some years ago by 
fooling with some dynamite and yet he is able 
to play baseball and many other things the 
boys play. Indeed, he was captain last year 
of a baseball team and also of a football team. 


| This year he is playing on a hockey team, and 


| ver Springs, 


although eighteen years old is playing with 
men five and six years older than himself. Dur- 
ing the winter he kept books for his father, 
Last fall he made $80 scalloping with a sail- 
boat, which ke says he can handle as well as 
can a boy with two hands. He wants to be a 
pilot.—ALBERT RAYLE, Lexington, Ga., says 


Sketch by Clinton Henderson, Bugbee, Tex. 


there is a large rock near his home, weighing 
about thirty tons, that is so well balanced on 
two pivots that it can be shaken by a gentle 
pressure on the top, and that there is another 
as large which has the exact shape of a sad- 
dle.—HUGH PATTERSON, Pineville, Mo., says 
THE AMERICAN BOY is doing him lots of 
good; that it has cured him of using tobacco. 
He is going to buy a camera and a printing 
press. Hugh is eager to get an education.— 
JOHN HARVEY, age twelve, Idaho Springs, 
Colo., is interested in the stamp department. 
He has a collection of 440 different stamps. He 
earns money distributing circulars. This boy 
writes a very neat letter. His mother adds a 
word in which she thanks us for the good, 
clean paper we are publishing for beys. She 
says of John that two years ago, when he was 
ten yeasr old, he was thrown out of a wagon 
and his left leg was kroken above the knee. 
The doctor who attended him said that he had 
heen on battlefields and seen wounded men, but 
had never seen greater bravery than this little 
fellow showed. He was in bed six weeks and 
never murmured or complained.—J. DALEY, 
Montreal, Can., says THE AMERICAN BOY is 
a great help to the boys of Montreal, who 
have no places of amusement at’ night except- 
ing the theaters.—ORA LANE, Ashburnham, 
Mass., writes that he was interested in the arti- 
ele in the February number about the boy who 
was taken from the streets of Ponce, Porto 
Rico, to a school in America for preparation for 
Harvard College. The boy, Pedro Morales, has 
been at Cushing Academy,*in Ashburnham, for 
three years, and our boy correspondent says 
that Pedro is an enterprising boy, earning 
money by being an agent for the sale of several 
useful things. He is paying for his tuition part- 
ly in this way. Pedro is very popular and seems 
to be very happy. Our boy correspondent says 
that since Pedro came to the school others have 


| | come both from Cuba and Porto Rico.—WAL- 


TER L. LYNCH, Butler, Mo., has a large col- 
lection of stamps, which he says has given him 
a better knowledge of foreign countries than 
he otherwise would have had. He is looking 


| forward to attending the St. Louis Exposition. 


—ADELBERT CAMPBELL, Lebanon, N. H., 
sends us his school record, from which we learn 
‘hat he stands very high in his school work and 
deportment. Adelbert is*treasurer of the Daniel 
Webster Company, No. 1, of Lebanon.—BENJA- 
MIN LAZARUS, New York City, has traveled 
much with his parents in Europe during the past 
year and taken pictures with his camera, one of 
which, showing a market street in Posen, Ger- 
many, he sends us.—FLOYD GUINER, Anthony, 
Fla., lives about six miles from the famous Sil- 
whose waters are very clear and 


cover about four acres of ground, and in some 
places are forty feet deep. On account of their 
clearness they look to be not over ten feet deep. 
On bright, sunshiny days the bottom looks 4s if 
it were covered with silver and often shows all 
the colors of the rainbow. He lives near a river 
which is full of fish, and has much sport fishing, 
the only thing to mar the enjoyment being the 
deadly moccasins which inhabit Florida.—E,. L. 
BOLLAND, Longford, 8. D., lives on a farm. He 
has a pony, a few books and papers. He thinks 
every boy ought to invest some of his money in 
good reading matter; says it will pay better than 
money out at interest.—CHESTER TITUS, Osage, 
Ia., owns twenty six books and several curiosi- 
ties that he prizes very highly.—ROBERT C. 
BRANNON, Moreland, Ga., won second honor in 
December last in his grade in school and is work- 
ing for first honor this term, and we hope he 
will get it.—BERT FENN, Tell City, Ind., is a 
member of a boys’ club called ‘‘The American 
Boys’ Club,’’ composed of ten boys between the 


Sketch by Moore Meigs, Detroit, Mich. 


ages of eleven and sixteen. Bert is secretary. 
Meetings are held in a building about forty by 
sixty feet in size, fitted up for them by the 
boy’s father. The object of the club is gen- 
eral improvement and pleasure. On March 1 
they had a debate, the subject being, ‘‘Resolved, 
That Coymtry Life Is Preferable to City Life.’’ 
The affirmative won. He says they have rousing 
arguments.—BERYL B. SHAW, Argos, Ind., tells 
us about the Culver Military Academy, near 
which he lives. The buildings and grounds, he 
says cover about twenty acres, the buildings in- 
cluding a large riding hall besides the college 
proper and the hotel. There are three hundred 
students and it is a pretty sight to watch them 
drilling, particularly when engaged in the cav- 
alry drill. mounted on their beautiful horses.— 


JAMES DURKIN, Great Bend, Kas., has made 
quite » + -ord for one of his age as a piano 


t ' J. DAVISON, Broken Bow, Neb., 
4 of his possessions, among which 
, ‘rios containing a cat’s skull, 
eotetor, . ir England, and birds’ 
Ky., al- 


tho MOR KOO S445) aying” short- 
he STL gee tion from his 
fath as is shown 


Marblehead, Mass., thinks he has the largest pri- 
vate library of any boy in his town, having 170 
books, forty eight of which are by Henty. He 
likes Jules Verne better than he does Henty and 
thinks ‘‘The Mysterious Island”’ is Verne’s best 
book. He likes the works by Fenn, Ellis, Otis 
and Munroe. He says: “Sir Walter Scott and 
Conan Doyle are first rate writers. ‘Ivanhoe’ is 
good.’’ At one time Tracy had forty two rab- 
bits and twenty pigeons but he sold or gave 
them away. The pigeons, he says, were a nui- 
sance.—FRANK R, GOULDING, JR., Pensacola, 
Fla., is very proud of the fact tat he lives 
on the beautiful harbor of Pensacola, sheltered 
by oak and pine forests. He says the Gulf of 
Mexico is a very beautiful sight as one looks 
from the life-saving station. Pensacola has a 
navy yard, a lighthouse and three forts. He 
says he supposes that northern boys think there 
is no ice in Florida, but that there is ice at 
times in the northern part of the state.—RALPH 
E. GILHAM, Townsend, Mont., wants to know 
where he can get books on mineralogy.—J. H. 
WINKERS, Savannah, Ga., has many of the 
Henty books and says he is very proud of the 


Sketch by an American Boy Reader. 


fact that he has never read any of the ‘“‘Diamond 
Dick”’ style of novels. He has recently joined 
a company of soldier boys under the name of the 
Lawton cadets. The company drills every Thurs- 
day night.—G. BARROWS, Sangerville, Me., be- 
longs to a school whose teacher last term of- 
fered a prize to the pupil that improved most in 
writing during the term. He won the prize.— 
PETER HELGESON, Chicago, IIl., sends the 
editor some pretty pen and ink Easter greetings. 
—STEPHEN KING writes that he lives on a farm 
five miles from Danville, Ky. He enjoys country 
life. Last year he cultivated eleven acres of 
corn, plowing it five times and cutting and shock- 
ing it, the corn yielding two barrels to the 
shock. At the close of school last term Stephen 
got the highest grade received by any boy in the 
school.—HAROLD WEBSTER, Cripple Creek, 
Colo., age fourteen, is a member of a club that 
meets every Thursday evening in the Episcopal 
church building at Cripple Creek. There are fif- 
teen boys jn the club, and every month when 
THE AMERICAN BOY reaches Cripple Creek, 


the minister of the church reads it to the boys © 


in the club. The admission fee of the club is 
twenty-five cents, and dues ten cents a month. 
The club goes camping every spring, climbing 
Pike’s Peak. 


Interesting pen and ink and pencil sketches 
have been sent in by the: following: 

Guy C. Faurote, Niles, Mich.; John W. Rost, 
Canton, O.; H. W. Helms, Pioneer, O.; Claude 
Hope, Olinton, Mo.; Philip Taft, Rockville, 
Conn.; Ray Dixon, Winnemucea, Nev.; J. Loyal 
Kelly, Evans City, Pa.; Mitchell Moon, Cincin- 
nati, O.; John C. Evans, Marion, Ia.; Robert 
Jones, Temple, Tex.; Ernest Shaffer, Waits- 
burg, Wash.; Augustin Cass, Plymouth, N. H.; 
Ralph Hubbard, Dayton, N. Y.; William Mc- 
Farland, Boston, Mass.,; Fred Cook, Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles W. Johnson, Keota, Ia. 


ee 
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The Choice of a Subject. 


KA OME of the questions suggested for 
amy) debate in this department are dif- 

ficult. But they are live questions, 

and the more difficult the better 
provided they can be mastered. Unless 
the subject calls for earnest. laborious 
thought, it will be unprofitable alike to 
speaker and hearers. Difficulty will dis- 
cipline and inspire. Of course you must 
be interested in the subject, and when 
such a subject has been chosen you must 
begin to develop it by thought, by per- 
sistent, earnest thought. This is of tne 
utmost importance. Think until a pur- 
pose has been evolved and a plan formed. 
Then you will be prepared to read, for 
you will know just what you want, just 
what will enable you to develop your 
plan, to illustrate and enforce your argu- 
ment. Richter has given a rule of so 
much value that I will quote “it. If it 
clings in your memory it will be worth 
more than everything else in this para- 
graph: “Never read without having first 
thought yourself hungry.” 


How to Read. 


Having your plan clearly thought out, 
you are prepared to read. Be sure to 


have a pencil and notebook at hand. 
Read dictionaries and cyclop~ %%* Read 
books and magazines and , ° oe 


Read various and even 0} \f Seo 


of the question. And alw>y°Sy  she- 
points you will make, th Vive sa s 
you will use, the probable & 2“, * omté& of 
your opponent that you willt$,. 9% 'sDo 
not depend upon your memory’ ee you 
see anything clearly, write it down in 


your notebook. Your original plan may 
be modified somewhat by your reading; 
it will, no doubt, be enlarged, but it will 
be yours as a result of the thought you 
gave it before beginning your reading. 
Here is another rule by Richter, which 
is as good as the one already given: 
Fal had write till you have read yourself 
ull.” 


A°Word From the Editor. 


The editor will be glad to make THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY LYCEUM a means of communication 
between those interested in this line of work 
Report news items about that debate or prize- 
speaking contest. A prize of a book of selections 
will be given to the one sending in the best 
eratorical selection for a prize-speaking contest 
during the month of May. Fresh selections from 
recent orations will be given the preference. Ad- 
dress Editor of ‘‘Lyceum,’' care vf THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY, Detroit. Mich. 


BUILT OVER 


Food That Rebullt a Man’s Body and 
Built It Right. 


By food alone, with a knowledge of 
what food to use, disease can be warded 
off and health maintained, also many 
even chronic diseases can be cured. It 
is ‘manifestly best and safest to depend 
upon food to cure rather than too much 
drugging. 

A case in point will illustrate. A well 
known man of Reading, Pa., Treas. of 
a certain club there, says: “I have 
never written a testimonial letter, but 
I have been using Grape-Nuts about a 
year and have recovered my health, and 
feel that I would like to write you about 
it for the case is extraordinary. ° 

“For five years I was a sufferer from 
a dreadful condition of the bowels; the 
trouble was most obscure.” Here follows 
a detailed description and the condition 
certainly was distressing enough (de- 
tails can be given by mail). 

“Nothing in the way of treatment of 
drugs benefited me in the least and nn 
operation was seriously considered. In 
May, 1901, I commenced using Grape- 
Nuts as a food and with no idea that it 
would in any way help my condition. In 
two or three weeks time I noticed an 
improvement and there was a _ steady 
gain from that time on until now I am 
practically well. I don’t know how to 
explain the healing value of the food, but 
for some reason, although ‘it has taken 
nearly a year, I have recovered my 
health and the change is entirely attrib- 
utable to Grape-Nuts food, for I long ago 
quit medicine, I eat only Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and luncheon, but at my 
night dinner I have an assorted meal.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Some More Live Subjects for 
Debate. 


Resolved, That trusts are likely to 
promote the welfare of society; that Uni- 
ted States Senators should be elected by 
a direct vote of the people; that recon- 
struction on the basis of negro suffrage 
was an unwise policy; that socialism is 
menacing the best interests of the 
United States; that Canada should be an- 
nexed to the United States; that the 
United States should not have entered 
upon its recent policy of expansion; that 
the government of England is superior 
in form and operation to that of the 
United States; that the Monroe Doctrine 
should be defended at all hazards; that 
eight hours should constitute a day’s 
labor: that capital punishment should be 
abolished; that trades unions tend to 
promote the best interests of the work- 
ingman. 


High School Debates. 


The clas of 1905 in the Easthampton, 
Mass., High School organized a “Debating 
Club” in the fall term, and have had a 
debate as a class exercise in English 
every two or three weeks. A chairman 
anu judges were chosen from the elass, 
and the work carried on under the gen- 
eral charge of the teacher of English, 
who gave credit to each one for work in 
that department. Great interest was 
shown and most of the class spoke when 
the question was open to the _ house. 
Those who were appointed as disputants 
uniformly prepared themselves carefully. 
The following questions have been dis- 
cussed: 

Resolved, That the advantages of city 
life are greater than those of the coun- 
try; that the study of Latin and Greek 
is a waste of time; that public opinion 
affects the newspapers more than the 
newspapers effect public opinion; that 
the duty of a policeman in a large city 
is more hazardous than that of a fireman; 
that Napoleon was a greater general 
than Washington; that the Chinese la- 
borer should be excluded from the United 
States; that manual training should be 
given as much attention in the schools 
as study. 


Oratorical Selections. 


The editor of this department knows 
how difficult it is to find fresh, vigorous 
selections for prize speaking contests 
and other occasions. A timely selection 
will be given each month in this place. 
Some of those planned for future months 
have never been published in any book 
of selections. They are made with the 
consent of the authors, with special ref- 
erence to completeness, unity, freshness 
and virility. It is hoped that this feature 
will be of great value to the readers of 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 


The Method of Arrangement. 


There are two methods of arranging 
the matter of an argument. By the in- 
ductive or analytic method one proceeds 
from the particular facts to the general 
laws or principles, from the complex to 
the simple, from effect to cause. By the 
deductive or synthetic method, the 
thought is directed from laws to facts, 
from cause to effect, from condition to 
conclusion. A plan written by the in- 
ductive method would be the reverse of 
one by the deductive method, with the 
exception of the introduction and con- 
clusion, Here is an outline of a debate 
by the deductive method: 


RESOLVED, THAT NEW ENGLAND IS 
DESTINED TO DECREASE IN IMPORT- 
ANCE. 

Introduction: A_ sketch of the im- 
portant part New England has played in 


_ the history of the country. 


Outi. 


I. Her population is declining as com- 
pared with that of other parts of the 
country. 

1. Her most enterprising citizens are 
removing to the west and south. 

2. The foreign immigrants to New 
England are inferior to those of other 
parts of the country. 

(a) The Seandinavians (desirable) set- 
tle in the west almost wholly, 

(b) The Germans (desirable also) set- 
tle largely in the middle western and 
southern states. 

(c) The least desirable immigrants set- 
tle largely in) New,England. 

Her industries are decreasing in® 
relative importance. 

Agriculture is declining in New 
England and gaining in the west and 
south. 

2. The commerce of New England is 
declining, while that of New York and 
the Pacific states is increasing. 

3. Manufacturing enterprises formerly 
confined to New England are being 
established in the south and west. 

The great money interests that are 
being developed are mostly outside of 
New England. 

IIl. New England is losing her pre- 
eminence in education. 

1. Great. universities like Cornell, 
Princeton, Chicago, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
are rivaling Harvard and Yale. 

2. Western states are doing more for 
popular education. 

(a) They are expending more for Nor- 
mal schools. 


(b) They are expending more for com- 
mon schools. 

(c) They are demanding 
grade of teachers. 

IV. New England is losing her moral 
and religious pre-eminence. 

1. Churches are going to decay in New 
England, while they are being built in 
the west. 

2. The greater relative number of di- 
vorees shows that home life in New Eng- 
land is less sacred than in other parts 
of the country. 


a superior 


Conclusion: Recapitulation of the argu- | 


ment. 
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Boy Journalists and 
Printers 


7) 77 
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THE KANSAS BOY isa little four-page paper 
which makes its bow to the public with the 
issue of January 1, 1903. It is published 
by Elmer R. and Wilbert Hart, R. F. 
D., No. 3, Liberty, Kansasy “The Boy” 
makes a good start editorially, but the 
editors were a little careless in, printing 
their fourth page. This issue gives 
promise of many good issues for the 
future, and we wish “The Boy” success.— 
THE PENNANT is the name of an ama- 
teur monthly issued by the Pennant Pub- 
lishing Company, 453 East Forty First 
street, Chicago. Lee B. Chase, fourteen 
years old, is the editor. Paul Crissey is 


foreman; Howard O. Shedd, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles Zekind, advertising 
manager. The Pennant is published “By 


boys, for boys,” the subject of yachting 
being its specialty. The January issue 
is the first. It consists of twelve pages 
and a nice cover. In sending us this 
copy for review the editor apologizes for 
its appearance on the ground that they 
only use a 4x6 press. For an amateur 
publication it certainly does not call for 
any apology, for it is an unusually hand- 
some ublication. Slovenly, slip-shod 
work in the printing is no more ex- 
eusable than in the editorial work, and 
the boy who is willing to bring out any- 


| 


] 


thing less than the very best that his | 


facilities can produce has some charac- 
teristics that will result in his failure, no 
matter what he undertakes to do. But 
we do not expect so much art in an 
amateur publication as we do in a pro- 
fessional publication, for amateurs have 
not the same facilities, and consequently 
a particularly neat publication is entitled 
to notice and credit. The editor of The 
Pennant, however, has not been quite 


ANTHONY E. WILLS, 
President National Amateur Press Associatiou. 


We present a portrait of Anthony E. 
Wills, Brooklyn, N. Y., President of the 
National Amateur Press Association, the 
oldest Amateur Press Association in the 
world. Mr. Wills is 23 years of age and 
the author of three novels, two of which 
have met with considerable success, and 
of six plays. He is a lawyer and popular 
in New York social circles. He edits and 
publishes ‘‘Fiction,’’ a fine amateur maga- 
zine, 


so careful in his proofreading as he 
should have been, though even there the 
work is above the average. The con- 
tents of the paper are _ exceptionally 
good.—-THE HIGH SCHOOL REPORTER 
is issued by the students of the high 
school at Hudson, N. ¥Y. It is now in its 
third volume. It is a well edited school 
magazine, and, from the number of its 
advertisements, we judge it has the sup- 
port of the merchants of the town, or 
else Donald M. Power is an exceptionally 


good advertising solicitor. James 

Van de Carr is the editor; A. Louise 50 POPULAR TOAST. A Sret-clees. Cone Sae. 
Power, the assistant editor, and Charles aéantns tall of etan with catalog of Books, ase, ies 
M. Morrison the subscription manager.— | A. B. STEELE, 2218 Beech Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Do YOU 
Want A Better 
Position ? 


The indorsements and photo- 
graphs that we have published in 
the various magazines, during the 
past year, promptly convinced. 
many that we could train them for 
advancement. 


For the few who 
still doubt that we can enable 
them to better their positions and 
increase their salaries we have 
compiled, at a great expense, the 
48-page booklet illustrated below. 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE 


This gives the names, addresses, and 
advancement of over a thousand I. C. S. 
students whom we have placed on the 
road to progress and prosperity. Among 
these you will find the names and ad- 
dresses of many in your locality with 
whom youcanconfer. To those inquiring. 
now it will be sent free. Our Courses 
cost from $10 up. Terms easy. No 
books to buy. Every student of the 
I. C. S. is entitled to the assistance of 
the Students’ Aid Department in secur- 
ing advancement or a new position. 
Start TODAY to rise! 


Fill Out and Send in the 
Coupon NOW! 


SO OSHS OD FOSODCS ECORV RTT 
* International Correspondence Schools, $ 


> Box 1278, Scranton, Pa. 
@ Please send me your booklet, ‘txoor Stories of Success," e 
PS and explain how I can qualify for the position e 
P before which I have marked X. e 
e Mechanical Engineer | Textile Designer e 
e Mechanical Draftsman - { Textile-Mill Supt. a 
__} Electrical Engineer _| Metatiurgist . 
oJ Electrician Chemist e 
@ "| Telephone Engineer Ornamental Designer 
@ | Steam Engineer _] Navigator ¢ 
@___| Marine Engineer | Bookkeeper - e 
Civil Engineer _ | Stenographer 4 
Surveyor _} Teacher 
. Mining Engineer __| To Speak French yl 
? Sanitary Engineer | To Speak German 
e Architect To Speak Spanish Med 
e e 
¢ e 
@ Name ° 
ry > ° 
Sl e 
@ St. & No. é 
o e 
* Giga = SSS State ¢ 
Coe eee reseeeseseseseeseseeoe?® 


HELPS IN | 
DEBATE and DECLAMATION 
461 pages. ap perias, Questions 


Pros and Cons #fiPages. 1m 


Topics. Rules for conducting Debate, . 
Briefs for Debate 213 pages. Giving Copious 


Arguments on Bot. ides of 
$1.25 


Important Questions with References. 

An exeéilent WOrks «0.55. . dvs. dnc scottbn L] 
50 

50 


How to Conduct a Debate, 

Chairman's Assistant, 

Lyceum Night and Declamation Day, 
A Monthly Magazine for Debaters and 60 
Speakers. Best published. 10 Nos. in.year., ® 

ADDRESS: 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press #5. Larg- 
er size, #18. oney saver. Big pro- 
fits printing for others. Typesetting 


resses, type, paper 
THE PRES! ¥ 


etc., to factory. 
E SS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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e 99Trade anything 
“This for That’=""= 
anything you 

want. Get our gigantic paper that prints thousands of exchange 
ads. 6 mo. trial subscription 10 cts, Your money back cheer- 


fully if you are not delighted. Address, 


THIS FOR THAT, 1514 Star Bldg., Chicago. | 
Bend 20, 

fiseean/] CARDS sist s2585% incon tras 
— melt and Calling Cards for 1908. We sell GENUINE CARD: 


Renin Nut Trash. UNION CARD CO., B18, Columbus, Ohio, 


for New SAMPLE BOOK 


@ 2.2 


easy, rules sent. Write for catalog, 
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lie on the palm when you 
Place your left hand over the right and 


and then withdraw the forefinger. 


A Mathematical Rhyme. 


(Answer to puzzle on page 177, April number.) 


When Jimmie 4d was twelve years old 
He showed no 10dency 2 work; 

His father, kind, 4bore 2 scold, 
Till Jim, he saw, would bea shirk. 


“See here, my boy,” said he 1 day, 
As Jim a hearty breakfast 3, 

“J 1lder who the bills would pay, 
It no 1 worked from morn till 18. 


“Your 4tune will not come unless 
You strive, and i-5— told you once 
I've told you fifty times, success 
Will ne'er at10d the lazy dunce. 


“So quicken up your g8, my lad; 
Be4 they pass you in the race; 

Xhibit character; be glad 

It’s not 2 18 2 take your place.” 


The “* Tut’? Language. 


George Yowell, Crisp, Tex., sends us 
what he calls the “Tut” alphabet. He 
Says the boys can soon learn it and have 
lots of fun with it. A stands for A; bub for 
B;. cut for C; dud for D; E for EB; fuf for 
F; gug for G; huh for H; I for I; juh for 
J; kuk for K; lul for L; mum for M; nun 
for N; oh for O; pup for P; Q for Q; rur 
for R; sus for §;. tut for T; U for U; 
vuv for V; wuw for W; X for X; yack 


for Y; zub for Z.. The word “cap,” spelled 


in the “Tut” language, would be ‘“‘cut-a- 
pup.” 


Do As I Do. 


Ask for one of the company to offer to 
do as you do with a saucer. You fill 
two saucers with water, first covering 


the bottom of one with soot unbeknown 


to the company. Stand the victim oppo- 


' site you, giving him the saucer that has 


the soot on the bottom and keeping the 
clean one for yourself. Tell him now to 
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Simple Tricks on the Wheel. 


OscaR PERRY ROBERTS. 


To mount a wheel while it is standing, 
take a position at the right side of the 
wheel with the near pedal almost at its 
lowest point. Turn the left-hand handle 
bar with the left hand till the front 
wheel is at right angles with the back 
wheel. Grasp the tire of the front wheel 
in the right hand about ten inches from 
the fork arch. Place the right foot on 
the pedal, leaning the wheel away from 
you. Slowly lift your weight from the 
ground, not attempting to get into the 
saddle until you have got your equi- 
librium, which you will do by moving 
the front wheel back and forth with the 
right hand, always retaining your hold 
on the tire. Practice for some time 
balaneing this way before you attempt 
to reach the saddle. When.in the saddle 
suddenly whirl the front wheel around 
with the right hand and ride away. Dis- 
mount by reversing the operation just 
described. 

To crawl through the frame, start with 
the pedals on a horizontal line. Begin 
the same as in mounting, only in place 
of getting into the seat, put the left foot 
through the frame and rest it on a spoke 
in the front wheel. Then sit down on 
the crank hanger-bars and push the 
head and shoulders through the frame, 
changing the position of the hands to 
suit the necessity of the case. Now 
earefully change the right foot from 
the pedal to a spoke on the right side of 
the wheel corresponding to the one that 
your left foot rests on. You will not 
find it difficult to maintain your balance. 
Now remove the left foot from its rest- 
ing place and put it on the left pedal. 
Raise yourself and gain the saddle. 

Another trick is to mount on a stand- 
still, ride a short distance, lay the wheel 
down flatt, pick it up, mount again, ride 
off, and dismount on a standstill, with- 
out touching the ground yourself during 
the whole time. Mount as described, 
dismount to the 


ride a short distance, 


fix his eyes intently upon you and do 
exactly as you do. Then dip your finger 
in the water, rub it on thé bottom of 
your saucer and then all over your face. 
The victim does the same and covers his 
face with soot, and, like many other 
jokes, no harm is done as the soot easily 
washes off. 


The Mysterious Ball. 


Whittle a large cork into the form of 
a ball about an inch in diameter. Take 
a long human hair (your sister's will 
do) and form a loop in it about one and 
one-half inches long, affixing the ends 
to the ball’ with a little wax, or, better 
still, by forcing the ends into the cork. 
Pass the forefinger of your right hand 
through the hair loop, letting pts karts 
show : 


at the same time separate the fore- 
finger from the second of your right 
hand. Quickly push the ball with the 
thumb of the right hand between the 
open fingers, The ball falls at the back 
of the hand, which you keep in such 
position that you_cannot see the ball 
hanging behind. Remove the left hand 
closed as if it contained the ball. Then 
open the hand and show it empty. To 
make the ball return, you throw up your 
hand as if catching it in the air. In 
doing so, with a quick jerk you throw 
the ball over the back of the hand and 
into the palm. 


The Flying Thimble. 


Show a thimble on the forefinger of 
the right hand. Lay the finger with the 
thimble on the palm of your left hand, 
which you close instantly. Now with- 
draw the finger minus the’ thimble. 
Every one believes that it is in the left 
hand, but it isn’t. The fact is, you do 
not place’ the thimble in the left hand 
at all, but in the act of laying the fore- 
finger of the right hand on the left you 
quickly bend the finger and leave the 
thimble secreted between the ball of 


your thumb and the root of the fore- 
_ finger—-only placing the bare finger in 
the left hand. This you instantly close; 


Re- 
versing the movement, you can draw the 
thimble from your pocket. 


pedal,-and with the left foot stand on 
the rim of the back wheel. Now take 
the right foot from its pedal and place 
it on the rim of the front wheel. Turn 
the front wheel in line with the back 
wheel and gradually lay the bicycle over 
until it is flat on the ground, your feet 
still resting on the tires. Now stoop 
over and lift your bicycle into an up- 
right position, mount and ride away. 

The pedal balancing act is done as fol- 
lows: While riding, bring the wheel 
almost to a standstill. When the left 
pedal is. forward suddenly turn the front 
wheel to the left, and then by suddenly 
applying foot pressure on one pedal or 
the other as the case may require, you 
will maintain your balance by a little 
practice so that you may remove your 
hands from the.bars. This is not an 
easy trick and at first should be done 
with a tree or post as a support, 


Big Salaries Earned by Baseball 
Players. 


A new York paper says that John 
Chesbro, the star pitcher of the National 
Baseball League last year, and who will 
this coming summer play with the New 
York American League Club, will receive 
a salary of $8,000, which is the highest 
salary paid on the baseball diamond. He 
is to pitch not more than twice a week. 
If he pitches on an average of two games 
a week he will receive $333.33 a game. 
Averaging six balls, including fouls, for 
each batsman, with thirty six of them 
at the plate in nine innings, he will re- 
eeive $1.85 every time he throws a ball 
to the catcher. The old-time pitchers 
used to pitch every day, but in those 
days the box was only fifty feet away 
from the plate. Among the great pitch- 
ers of early days were Radbourne, who 
won the championship in the National 
League for Providence, R. I.; Clarkson. 
who, in 1889, pitched nearly every day 
for Boston; McGinnity, who, at the close 
of the season in 1900. pitched every day 
for the Brooklyns, and came to be known 
as the iron man. The result on such 
pitchers was that they lasted only a few 
seasons. 

As showing the difference between sal- 
aries now and years ago, note that the 
salary list of the famous Cincinnati Red 
Stockings in 1869 was a total of $10,600, 
the highest paid players on the nine 
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“between his legs. 


wants every ‘‘AMERICAN BOY” to send 
48 Cents in stamps or money order, for a 40-YARD, 
DouBLE MULTIPLYING, NICKEL-PLATED, 


BOOKLETS 


WE MANUFACTURE AND CATALOGUE ONLY OUR 


Standard Metal Goods. 


BIRD AND ANIMAL CAGES, CAGE SPECIALTIES. 
PISHING REELS, ARTIFICIAL BAITS, SPOONS, ETC. 
CHAIN—Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron, 

WIRE PICTURE CORD. 


198-page Tackle Catalogue on receipt of 25 cents. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., New HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A 


No. 2904 P. N. 


FISHING REEL 


(LIKE CUT) 


Every Reel Warranted. 


[MAY, 1908. 


MAILED FREE, 


being Harry Wright and George Wright, | 
known to all old-time baseball men, who 
received $1,590 each. .The New York 
American League Club for 1902 paid 
in salaries $70.000. Keeler, of that club, | 
got practically as much money as the 
ten members of the Red Stockings re- 
ceived in 1869. > 


The Hoop and the Egg. 


Procure an egg and a hoop of wood or 
iron and inform the company that when 
you have placed the egg on the floor 
they will be unable to break it with the 
hoop without bending the hoop. Per- 
form the trick by placing the egg in the 
corner of the room close to the wall. 
There the egg will be secure, and the 
neey cannot reach it without its being 

ent. 


Telling a Number by Signs. 


Two persons must be in league to per- 
form this trick, one of whom volunteers | 
to leave the room and on his return | 
guess any number that has been agreed | 
upon during his absence. On returning 
to the room he goes round to some of 
the people present and places his fingers 
in a solemn manner upon their jaw 
bones and appears to be deeply calculat- 
ing and thinking. On coming to his con- 
federate the latter presses his teeth 
together and this causes the muscles of 
his jaws to work, and the number of 
times he does this will signify the num- 
ber chosen. All the boy who is doing 
the trick will have to do will be to count 
the “nudges” the jaws make. 


- 


President RBoosevelt’s Idea of 


O. Ss As 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Nickel-plated 


ROS Ay 5 inches 
Guaranteed. “ond long 
Will stop the Pat’d 


most vicious 
dog (or man) 
withoutjerma- 
nent injury. 


Fires and recharges by pulling trig- 
ger. Loads from any liquid. No car- 
tridges required. Over 20 shots in one 
loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted ladies, cash- 


| iers, homes, etc. All dealers, or by mail, 50¢. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St., New York, U.S. A. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


Used by man, woman 
and child with comfort 
and perfect SAFETY. 
Worn underneath or 
outside bathing suit, 
and inflated anytime 
in twenty seconds, 
Free illustrated book- 
let with points on 
SWIMMING. 

Belts mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Man or Woman Belt, 
4.00 each 
Child Size, 3.50 each 


Morrlson Life gBelt Co., - 


Honesty. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


It was during the time he conducted a 
eattle ranch in Wyoming. Riding about 
his ranch one day he noticed a maverick 
from a neighbor’s ranch. A maverick is 
a beast which has not been branded. 


One of his cowboys began to tumble the | 


maverick over, preparatory to branding 


it, when the following colloquy occurred: | 


Roosevelt—What are you doing? 

Rustler—O, I am just rustling. 

Roosevelt—Are you going to put my | 
brand on that maverick? 

Rustler—Yes. 

Roosevelt—You go up to the ranch- 
house and get your time tonight. 
want to have anything to do with you. 
If you will steal for me you will steal 
from me.—Chicago Tribune. 


Drum-Beating Extraordinary. 


Probably the most remarkable drummer 
who ever lived was Jean Henri, the 
famous tambour-major of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

One of his feats was to play on fifteen 
differently-toned drums at the same time 


in so soft and harmonious a manner that, | 


instead of the deafening uproar .that 
might have been expected, the effect was 
that of a novel and complete instrument. 

Another trick of his was to throw 
twenty eight drumsticks into the air in 
all directions and then to catch them in 


Of his playing it is said that he passed 
from one drum to the other with such 
wonderful quickness that the eyes of the 
spectators could hardly follow the move- 
ments of his hands and body. 


_ Mr. Harry de Windt, in his 19,000-mile 
journey from Paris to New York over- 
land, traveled 11,263 miles in Siberia. 
employing 800 horses, 900 deer. and 113 
dogs. ; Of the dogs, 110 died. Mr. de 
Windt’s party had to undergo great hard- 
ships through intense cold, lack of food. 
and hostility of the natives. They had 
an adventurous journey across block ice 
in the Behring Str<‘t: for seven hours 
jumping from: filoe tc floe of moving ice, 
until at last they were rescued by some 
Eskimo in a boat. “For all the gold in 
Alaska,” says Mr. de Windt, “I would 
not do the journey again.” 


ideas of honesty are | 
well illustrated in the following story. | 


I don’t | 


Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to Clubs 
and Players at 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, Ginves, Masks 
a 


UNIFORMS. 


We make a specialty of fitting 

out ular organized_ clubs. 

Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, Croquet, etc, Largest 
Sporti s Store in the *Central West. Write | 


t La Free Catalog, No. 41, D. 
SUTCLIFFE & CO,, 328 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 


A FLYING MACHINE AT LAST 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of simplicity. 
Any boy or girl can fly it. Tan- 
dems delight both young and old. 


: Special Introductory Size by 
C=” mail, 10 cents, 8 for 25 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Zimmerman Flying Machine 
Co., 15 Wood St., Fremont, 0. 
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THE WONDERFUL DOUBLE THROAT 
Only genuine Bird Call and Prairie Whistle,with which you 
can imitate bird or animal. Astonish your friends by 
making them believe are « Ventriloquist, The 
instrument is a the roof of the mouth and dstede 
tion is impossible. If ladies are near imitate a mouse and 
seo them grab their skirts and climb a chair. Boys, if you 

th 
instructions, srert e - 

" W. HARD &€0., 1130-A Central Ave., NEW 


If You Shoot a rifle, pistol or shotgun 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2c stamps for the new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15 Just Out. Latest Encyclopedia 
of Arms, Powder, Shot and Bullets. Men 
tion ‘“‘The American Boy.” Ideal Mfg- 
Co., BU St., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 


Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Hand Books 


Catalog free. T.'S. DENISON, 
Publisher, Dept. 59, Chicago, 
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THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelve months in the 
year, one prize for each month, also a second prize 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 


originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photonseeh. The contest is open to subscrib- 
ersonly. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent for the purpose. All photographs enter- 

in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the ae pnoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment than the payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the photograph its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. 
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A Hot Weather Trouble. 


e 

A London, England, photographic journal 
warns its readers against too prolonged 
washing of plates in hot weather. Some- 
times on a plate will appear a clear cen- 
tral spot with radiating lines. It is said to 
be due. to a microbe which never misses 
the opportunity of propagation in gela- 
tin which has been washed for a long 
time. Prolonged washing also gives rise 
to a peculiar pitting of the gelatin, which 
may be due to local solution. In either 
ease the negative is injured if ndt abso- 
lutely spoiled. Remember, also, that the 
hot weather, by warming the developer, 
accelerates it, so that it is necessary to 
use developer somewhat weaker than 
normal. 


Photographs for Half-Tones. 


THE AMERICAN BOY has many times 
been asked what kind of photographic 
prints make the best half-tone pictures. 
The following is from the Caxton Caveat, 
and if the directions are followed, the 
photographer will have a good looking 
print, anyway, even if, because of the 
subject, it is not available for reproduc- 
tion in these pages: 

Good half-tones largely depend on the 
photograph or copy furnished. If it is 
bad, the plate will be bad, also. The en- 
graver may do his best, but he can im- 
prove but little on the original, unless 
expensive painting or touching up of the 
photograph, or hand-tooling of the plate 
is contemplated. Even then the results 
‘are not what they would be if the copy 
was first-class. Care should be used in 
selecting photographs. . Have them well 
mounted and finished. See that the detail 
is sharp and distinct, and that they don't 
contain solid blotches of color. Yet con- 
trasts between principal objects and back- 
ground are essential to keep the cuts from 
appearing flat. As far as possible, photo- 
graphs should be selected in a black purple 
tone. Remember, where large photographs 
are sent the engraver to be reduced into 
small cu that in the reduction much of 
the detail will be lost. Beware ‘of photo- 
graphs printed on tinted paper or those 
that are spotted or faded from age. Some 
colors photograph much stronger than 
they appear. A brown or yellow tint or 
spot on a photograph that is scarcely ap- 
parent to the eye will badly deface a plate 
when completed. 


MEAL TIME DRINKS 


Should Be Selected to Suit the Health 
As Well As the Taste. 


When the coffee toper, ill from coffee 
drinking, finally leaves off coffee the bat- 
“tle is only half won. Most people require 


some hot drink at meal time and they 


also need the rebuilding agent to build 
‘up, what coffee has destroyed, Postum 
is "the rebuilder, the other half of the 
battle. i 

Some people stop coffee and drink hot 

water, but find this a thin, unpalatable 
diet, with no rebuilding properties. It is 
much easier to break away from coffee 
by serving strong, hot, well boiled Pos- 
tum in its place. A prominent wholesale 
grocer of Faribault, Minn., says: “For 
a long time I was nervous and could not 
digest my food. I went to a doctor who 
prescribed a tonic and told me to leave 
off coffee and drink hot water. . : 
- “J did so for a time and got some relief, 
but did not get entirely well, so I lost 
patience and said: ‘Oh, well, coffee isn't 
the eause of my troubles’ and went back 
to drinking it. I became worse than 
ever. Then Postum was prescribed. It 
was not made right at first and for two 
mornings I could hardly drink it. 

“Then I had it boiled full fifteen min- 
utes and used good cream and I had a 
most charming beverage. 

“TJ fairly got fat on the food drink and 
my friends asked me what had happened 
I was so well. I was set right and cured 


' when Postum was made right. 


“IT know other men here who use Pos- 
stom, among others the Cashier of the 
Security Bank and a well known clergy- 
man. 

“My firm sells a lot of Postum and I 


am certainly at your service, for Postum 


cured me of stomach trouble.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Moonlight Effects. 


Although there is a particular shade of 
carbon tissue on the market that for moon- 
light effects leaves little to be desired, it 
is not every worker who is prepared to 
turn out carbon prints. The ferro-prussiate 
or blue print process does not exactly fill 
the requirements. I saw some bromide 
prints the other day that, without actual 
side-by-side comparison, I should say were 
even more pleasing than the same prints 
made in carbon. The method by which 
they were produced is as follows: The 
bromide prints, which should be rather 
light, are toned to almost a bright red in 
a bath composed of 


Uranium nitrate ........... sii ery pease 4) gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ............:.. 40 gr. 
PECEIS SMCIG ate cr cae ed ARON a ar eot reese 2dr 
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and then immersed in a weak solution of 
iron perchloride. The change to a blueish 
green at once takes place.—Western Cam- 
era Notes. 


Evolution of «he Camera. 


It is well to know the humble beginnings 
of the camera. The name itself comes 
from the Latin—camera obscura, meaning 
dark chamber. In fact the first camera 
was just a dark room. Make a very small 
hole in the wall of your room, and a small 
reverse image of what is outside will be 
seen on the wall inside. Some time, many 
years ago, a person with a more enquiring 
mind than the average, discovered that the 
image was much brighter when the light 
came through a convex lens. Gradually 
improvements began to be made, and 
from a big room with a pin hole in its 
side has evolved the elegant box of the 
twentieth century, with its rapid lenses 
and all theeconveniences—and botherations 
—ineident to much thought having been 
expended on the subject. 

The first portable camera was made, it 
is said, by Giambattista della Porta, of 
Padua, in 1569. Of course it was a very 
clumsy affair, for in those days there were 
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A RELIC OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 
Second Prize: M. H. Tardy, Birmingham, Ala. 


no dry plates, and when one wanted to 
get outdoor views it was necessary to take 
a dark room along, in order to coat the 
plate and make the exposure’ before the 
emulsion dried. In f€ct the advent of the 
dry plate, not so many years ago, made it 
possible to give the art the popularity it 
has now attained. 

It was in 1854 that a certain Captain 
Fowkes introduced the bellows body, sug- 
gested to him by the then popular ac- 
cordion, and he had the ‘“gumption’”’ to 
see that such a body was as applicable to 
cameras as to musical instruments. It 
was square in form, however, the tapering 
idea having been evolved later. 

So now we have front and back beds, 
double sliding rack and pinion adjustments, 
reversible backs, automatic focusing 
screens, vertical and horizontal swings, 
brilliant finders, wide angle and long 
focus lenses, telescopic bellowses, and a 
score of~ other improvements that give 
the owners delightful surprises for many 
months after an ‘‘up-to-date’’ camera has 
been secured. And all the while it is well 
to remember the humble beginnings of the 
camera, 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 


The Boy witha 


BROWNIE 


doubles his fun by taking pictures of his other sports, 


But there’s more 


than just fun in photography—there’s instruction, too. 
No dark-room needed—all by daylight. 


Brownie Cameras, . _« 
Brownie Developing Machines, 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Browntes 
Sree at the dealers or by matt, 


$1.00 and $2.00 
a hee 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Advantages of Paper Negatives. 


Paper for negative purpose is made by 
several makers, and is upon the market. 
For large work it possesses quite a num- 
ber of advantages over both glass and 
celluloid. The slight grain which the paper 
gives to the print from it is anything but 
a drawback in a large size, the softening 
of the image to which it gives rise being in 
most cases a distinct improvement, espe- 
elally when the printing process is p'‘at- 
inum or carbon. One great advantage 
which the paper negative presents is the 
ease with which it can be retouched and 
worked up with pencil, brush or stump. 
Fine work, spotting, etc., can be done on 
the gelatine surface, while toning down or 
holding back is best accomplished with 
the help of the stump on the paper side. 
The advice is often given to oil such nega- 
tives before printing. By giving them a 
coating of vaseline, well rubbed in and af- 
terward blotted off as thoroughly as pos- 
sible by means of blotting paper and a 
warm iron, the time of printing can_ be 
very greatly reduced, and at the same time 
the apparent grain is reduced also, In 
most cases, however, there is no advan- 
tage whatever in oiling the paper, and 
there is, on the other hand, the drawback 
of an extra operation, of the greasy nature 
of the result, and of the fact that if the 
negatives are stored away the oil will be 
found to disappear from them in patches in 
the course of time, necessitating a further 
oiling before the negatives can be again 
®rinted from.—Photography. 


See page 230 for First Prize Award 
in Photographic Contest 


*¥ THIS CAMERA & OUTFIT $1. 
Made of best materials, fine lens, 
£4 first-class plates that render correct 
color value, making a perfect pic- | 
ture-making outfit. Includes “Little Indian’ 
Camera, Pkg. Plates, Pkg. Hypo, Pkg. Devel- 
oper, Pkg. Card Mounts, Pkg. Sensitized paper 
Ruby paper, Developing Tray. Toning Tray, 
Printing Block and Book of Instructions—all | 
a and delivered for $x. Order to-day. 
circulars free. 

; BASS, 47 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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IN TRADE FOR NEW ONES. 
Having a market for old cameras we 
offer big inducements to trade. 


Eastman Kodaks, Century, Premo, Poce and 
Hawkeye Cameras are the lines we carry. 

Write at once describing the camera you 
have and state the one you would like and 
see the offer we will make. 


Send for Catalogue of New Cameras and Photo Supplies. 


The FRANKLIN CO. 


546-550 Superior Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
40 SSLAWAESU G OSLO SES RA © 


PHOTO BROOCHES (0c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un= 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 

@cts. A)l our Photo-Min- 


large ill. price-list_ of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 
CROWN MFG. CO., Box. 1191, Boston, Mass. 


we TO EVERY BOY AND 

i Fi _ GIRLINUNITEDSTATES 
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=== ERE you ever placed in a position where 
: @e ' each particular hair on your head stood 
ae up like the quills of a punched porcu- 
pine, and the shivers went chasing up 
and down your back in mad confusion? 
Have you ever laid awake nights and 
recalled with a thrill the one time in 
your existence when you would not have given a 
nickel for your chances of escaping with your life? 
I was placed in such a position just once. 

It was one winter night in 1876, while I was visit- 
ing an uncle in northern Minnesota. I had just 
come from a hard pull at my books in college, some- 
what run down in health, and the fresh, crisp air of 
the north was most invigorating to me after my 
close confinement for sc many months. 

My uncle’s family consisted of three grown-up 
daughters and one son, Jack,-who was three years 
my junior. He was a remarkably bright young fel- 
low—a born athlete, a fine shot, and stood un- 
rivaled in that country as a skater. A large river 
ran within a hundred yards of my uncle’s house, 
which afforded us an excellent opportunity to indulge 
in this exhilarating exercise. The country was alive 
with game, and as both shooting and skating were 
two of my particular weaknesses, I soon found my 
health rapidly improving from the vigorous outdoor 
exercise. 

On moonlight nights it was a favorite pastime with 
us to take a spin on cur skates up the frozen river 
a few miles. These little trips were the most pleas- 
ant experiences that I now recall. With the river a 
perfect glare of ice, and the keen, frosty atmosphere 
just sharp enough to send the blood bounding 
through my veins, it was no wonder that I regretted 
the approaching time when I must return to college 
and resume my studies. 

On one of these beautiful nights, about a week 
prior to my departure, when the ice was at its best, 
we left the house directly after supper for one more 
glorious trip. Jack’s dog, a huge animal of a mixed 
breed, seemed anxious to accompany us. He whined 
dolefully when Jack tied him inside the woodshed, 
but the ice was too glary for “Bingo,” and we knew 
it would simply tire him out, as we contemplated 
going farther up the river than usual to get some 
branches of a vine on which grew a beautiful red 
_ berry. Jack’s sisters were going to give me a “‘send- 
off" before I left, and wanted the vines and berries to 
decorate the house with. Jack knew of only one spot 
where this winter vine grew, and it was several 
miles up the river. 

As we left the house my uncle called out: 

“Now, boys, be careful to-night. You remember 
Baptiste said the wolves are getting bothersome over 
in the Meeker district, and you are liable to run 
across a pack by going toward that section. Keep 
your eyes open.” 

We both laughed. Baptiste was a French-Cana- 

dian trapper who came regularly into the settlement 
with his packs of furs to sell to the traders. That 
morning he had stopped for a brief rest and chat, 
and during the conversation had remarked that he 
had heard wolves howling down the river in the 
Meeker district. We knew wolves occasionally ven- 
tured down in the neighborhood of uncle Wallace’s, 
and the previous year they had grown so bold that 
it was not safe to venture down the river very far 
after dark, but as no reports of their depredations 
had been heard this season the matter had been 
given little thought. 
“Hadn't you better take your guns, boys?” asked 
aunt Mary anxiously, as we wrapped our mufilers 
about our necks and pulled our caps down over our 
ears, 


“Oh, we can’t enjoy it if we have to lug our guns : 


along. You people are too scary. Old Baptiste 


always makes a mountain out of a mole-hill,” ex- 
claimed Jack. 

“It’s just as well to be a little cautious, anyway,” 
remarked uncie Wallace. “Strap on your revolvers, 
anyway.” 

Jack grumbled at what he thought was undue pre- 
caution, but we slipped our six-shooters into their 
nolsters and buckled them around our waists out- 
side our coats. 

“You can come to our rescue if you hear us whoop- 
ing and making a Fourth of July disturbance,” ob- 
served Jack, with good-natured sarcasm in his tones, 
as we said good-by. 

It was a perfect night. The moon shone down on 
the frozen river, gleaming and sparkling, and giving 
it the appearance of a long, bright band of silver. 
A more beautiful night for skaters could not have 
been ordered. The weather was intensely cold, but 
we were warmly dressed and knew we should not 
suffer on that account. 

We sat down on the river bank and fastened on 
our skates—long, narrow, wooden-topped ones of the 
“rocker” pattern, which strapped on instead of 
clamping. “Club” skates at that time had not made 
their appearance. 

As we were thus oceupied a mournful how] from 
old Bingo was wafted to our ears. 

“Wonder if we hadn’t better let him go?” queried 
Jack. 

“T wouldn’t,” I answered. ‘We don’t want to be 
bothered with him. He couldn’t keep up with us 
and would get tuckered out before we were half way 
there.” 

“Howl away then, Bingo,” laughed my cousin, 
circling out toward the middle of the river. I 
dashed after him, and soon the dog’s wails were left 
in the distance. 

On we sped over the glimmering ice, at a pace 
which made the steel ring merrily beneath our 
strokes and the sharp winter air whistle past our 
ears. Occasionally we let out a warwhoop, just to 
hear our voices echo and re-echo through the still 
clearness of the nuight. Sometimes we skated in 
shore, just at the edge of the great forest, which was 
picturesque with moonlit loveliness; the trees with 
their shimmering coating of frost sparkling like 
millions of diamonds. Occasionally we could hear 
some tree far back in the woods, snap and crack 
under the biting atmosphere, as Jack Frost drove 
his mysterious wedge into it. 

Rapidly we cut through space, and must have gone 
some three miles on our journey, when, coming to 
an old log which projected through the ice, about a 
hundred yards from shore, we stopped for a short 
breathing spell. 

We sat there possibly ten minutes, my cousin 
facing me. I was in a position where I could see the 
dense forest beliind him. As we were chatting and 
discussing our trip I suddenly observed a movement 
just at the edge of the woods, and then, in the bright 
moonlight, I saw a large animal emerge stealthily 
out from behind a lare® log and sneak down ‘toward 
the bank of the river. 

“By Jove, Jack. there’s Bingo!” I exclaimed, jump- 
ing to my feet and pointing toward the animal. 
“How could he have gotten out of the house? See 
how he sneaks along, just as though he was ashamed 
of being seen.” 

My cousimt+faced quickly about -with’an exclama- 
tion of alarm, and before he could reply, the animal 
stopped short in its track, sat down on its haunches, 
threw back its head and uttered a prolonged howl— 
“Ou-00-00-00! Ou-oo-00-00!”’ It was a howl which sent 
a thrill through me such as I had never before felt 


—a sound which started in with a low rumble and 


increased in density until it seemed that there were 
half a dozen animals instead of but one. ‘ 
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“Wolves!” gasped Jack, starting to his feet. 
“Hark! Do you hear that answer?” 

Far back in the deep recesses of the mighty forest 
came an answering howl—low, almost indistinct, but 
in tones of sufficient depth and meaning to warn us 
that the call had been heard and the pack was gath- 
ering at the summons. 

Mute, at the awful predicament in which I saw we 
were placed, J turned to my cousin. 

“Quick!” exclaimed Jack in a low tone. 
your skates. Are the straps good and tight?” 

I nodded a reply, and my cousin dashed directly 
ahead toward the middle of the river. I was in- 
stantly at his heeis. A nearer and more savage how] 
echoed on the still atmosphere, 
onward at lightning speed, I glanced back, while a 
snapping and smashing in the underbrush and an 
eager yelp, told us that the brutes were hot on the 
trail. 

“Keep well in the middle of the river where the 
ice is smoothest!’ shouted Jack, and in a few hur- 
ried words he explained that by reason of the forma- 
tion of the wolves’ feet they were unable to turn 
quickly on the glassy surface, and that our only 
hope of escape was in making quick dashes to one 
side when the wolves caught up with us and at- 
tempted to spring. 

On we flew, bending low and putting our whole 
energy into every stroke. The wind fairly screamed 
in our faces and brought tears to our eyes, so rap- 
idly did we skim over the frozen surface, while, 
above all, we could hear the patter, patter, patter of 
awift- flying feet and qrhe yelps and whines, of the sav- 
age brutes. 

It was, indeed, a race for life! What if we were 
to trip upon a stick? What if a strap should break? 
We would be torn to pieces quicker than you could 
speak the words. A thousand thoughts. flashed 
through my mind, and my whole life seemed to pass 
in review before me like a vast panorama. 

On, on, with that horrible yelping in our ears. We 
could hear the claws of the brutes cutting the ice 
with startling clearness. I glanced back over my 
shoulder, and my hair fairly stood on end, as IJ 
counted one, two, three, four, six, Sieg: of er blood- 
Sud- 
dently my hand touched the butt of my fevuieen: 

“Jack!” I screamed. “The guns—can’t we stand 
‘em off with our revolvers?” 

“On!” shouted my cousin. 
cartridges apiece. 
stand!” 

The last stand! Would there be a last stand? 
Must we be torn to pieces by these savage brutes? 
Tho thought was maddening. We bent every 
energy, but the wolves gained steadily. They doubt- 
less saw there was no escape for us, as they re- 
doubled their yelps and seemed to increase their 
speed. My legs almest tottered under me at the ter- 
rible strain I was compelled to put forth to keep up 
with my cousin. I could fairly hear their panting, 
now, and seemed to feel the hot breath of the fierce 
animals in my face. Again I glanced back. The 
leader of the pack was not twenty feet away. 

“Pull your gun!” panted Jack, “and dash to the 
left. Ill go to the right. Let the wolves go between 
us, and then give it to ’em as they slide past. Make 
your shot count!” 

Hardly had he finished speaking before there was 
a horrible snarl at my heels, and I dashed sharply 
to the left, narrowly escaping being hurled to the 
ice, as the foremost wolf, with a piece of my trous- 
ers’ leg between his teeth, slid growling past me. 

True to our expectations the wolves were unable 
to check their speed. The maddened brutes slid by 
on their haunches, vainly trying to stop their on- 
ward speed. Their eyes shone like coals of fire; 
their savage jaws snapped together like steel traps, 


“We haven't but six 
We must save ‘em for the last 


“Look to 


and, as we sped. 
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and their dripping tongues were lolling from their 
mouths, forming a picture which has often, in my 
sleep, aroused me with the cold, clammy sweat 
breaking from every pore in my body. 

Bang! Jack’s revolver spoke sharply on the frosty 
air. The ball struck the ice and went ricochetting 
across the glassy surface. I fired almost instantly 
with better results. There was a sharp howl of pain 
which told me that the bullet had not been wasted, 
and as we dashed ahead the wounded animal made 
a desperate attempt to follow the others, but dropped 
yelping on the ice. 

The rest of the pack stopped as their comrade fell, 
and instantly there was a scene which baffles de- 
scription. We did not pause to see it, but the say- 
age snarls and howls which floated down the river 
told us as plain as sight could tell that the pack were 
making short work of their wounded companion. We 
could hear their awful snarls as we forged ahead, 
being thus enabled by our maneuver to gain several 
hundred feet. 

“That’s the stuff!” shouted Jack. 
single shot. 
every time.” 

On we went at the top of our speed, but we were 
not long alone. As soon as the wolves had disposed 


“Don’t waste a 
Our only hope is in wounding an animal 
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of rage again told 1s that they were once more hot 
on our trail, now with renewed enthusiasm after a 
taste of blood. 

Patter, patter, patter! Again the brutes were at 
our heels, and once more we dashed aside as the 
wolves lunged forward savagely. Bang! Bang! Two 
shots we fired as the animals slid past us. Neither 
shot took effect. Neither Jack nor myself were ex- 
pert with a revolver, and it was only luck and chance 
when we made a telling shot. 

“We must make the folks hear in some way,” 
gasped Jack, as again we struggled forward as fast 
as we could spin. “There’s the big leaning oak, half 
a mile ahead. When we pass that we must yell like 
wild Indians.” 

I nodded. My breath was beginning to come hard, 
and the very blood was boiling in my veins. Could 
we make the leaning oak? Again that awful snarl 
rang in my ears, and as we once more turned 
sharply and fired, two of our pursuers dropped with 
loud howls to the ice. 

Again the pack stopped. This time they had a 
double portion to dispose of. The leaning oak was 
but five hundred yards away when they again caught 
up with us. Another quick turn, and two more shots. 
One wolf was laid out, and we spurted ahead, pass- 


“sharper crack of our revolvers. 
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seemed as if we made noise enough to have been 
heard five miles. The wolves also redoubled their 
exertions, and were once more at our heels just as 
the light, which Aunt Mary had left in the window 
for our benefit, threw its welcome beams in our 
faces out across the ice. 

“Stand fast!” yelled Jack. “They'll hear us! 
‘em have the rest of the bullets!” 

We had three shots apiece left in our revolvers, 
but at tho first fire the door of the house was flung 
open and two figures came bounding down to the 
river bank. 

Bang! Bang! went their rifles, 


Let 


mingled with the 
Three more of the 
wolves dropped in their tracks, while the remainder 
Seti and fied up the river, followed by a fusilade of 
shots. 

“How you like um, anyhow?” grimly exclaimed 
old Baptiste, as we fairly fell into their arms. 

“T reckon you boys won't go skatin’ after dark any 
more,” remarked my uncle, as they almost carried us 
to the house. ; 

We didn’t. One experience of that kind was 
enough for us, and to this day I never look at a pair 
of skates without shuddering, as I recall that thrill- 
ing race for life on that moonlight night down the 


of their wounded comrade their whines and howls 


ing the oak and yelling at the top of our voices. 
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Fencing at the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania 


In the estimation of the foreign critic 
who has looked upon our sports from a 
European viewpoint, we are entirely too 
strenuous in the matter of athletic com- 
petitions. When the American college 
boy has proudly exhibited thc tangled 
heap of perspiring humanity on the foot- 
ball field to a visitor from Germany, the 
Teuton has sniffed in derision and raved 
of the sword duels of his own student 
days. when more blood would be shed 
in five minutes than the American 
devotees of football offer up to the god 
of that game in anentire afternoon. The 
British university graduate says we wor- 
ship brawn rather than skill and do not 
favor the sports of gentlemen. To the 
American boy’s retort that the cultiva- 
tion of muscle is more desirable than the 
training of the eye and hand, the English 
boy returns answer that American ath- 
letes, rowing men, and what not, have 
failed to reach that point of excellence 
where foreign competitors in interna- 
tional contests fear them. The answer 
is unanswerable. Something is lacking 
in our method of training athletes, and 
the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who prize their reputation in 
the world of sports as highly as do those 
of any of the leading institutions of 
learning, believe they have made a step 
in the right direction by adding fencing 
to the athletic curriculum. 

Already there has developed a great 
deal of enthusiasm over the new sport 
of sworusmanship. Three evenings a 
week have been set apart in the gym- 
nasium of the university to the practice 
of fencing. An instructor, Lieutenant L. 
Terrone, formerly an _ officer in the 
Italian navy, has been engaged to teach 
the boys ‘“‘e art of thrusting and parry- 
ing, and the fencing team is to be a 
regular feature of future programs of 
sports at the college, or meets with rival 
institutions. 

Fencing is distinctly a gentleman’s 
game. Swordsmanship has always been 
a refined form of athletic competition. 
All the European universities have their 
regular championship meetings for this 
form of exercise. No variety of athletic 
sport calls for more skill, strength or 
activity. None is more spectacular. In 
watching a contest of well-matched 
swordsmen the spectator needs no 
knowledge of the game to enable him toa 
see and appreciate the fine points. From 
start to finish the fencers must throw 
their entire energies into the bout. One 
moment strength is opposed to supple- 
ness; the next, suppleness to strength. 
The attacker of one minute is the 
attacked of the next. The wrist must be 
of steel to continually turn the foil to 
parry and thrust. The eye must never 
for a moment leave the elusive blade of 
the opponent. The muscles are one in- 
- stant held rigid, the next relaxed. For- 
ward and back the fencers moc, while 
the thin blades glide in and out of the 
guard, and lightning-like plays are made 
with the foils, lunges so swiftly done 


that it seems to the onlooker no eye can 
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follow them and no wrist be made to 
move quickly enough to ward off a touch. 
Nothing is prettier than to watch two 
youths who are masters of their weapons 
engage in a bout with the foils. 

It needed only one evening’s exhibition 
in the gymnasium of the University of 
Pennsylvania to make the _ students 
enthusiastic devotees of the sword. The 
initial step was taken by. Knipe. an old 
graduate of Cornell, who is taking the 
medical course at the Philadelphia col- 
lege. Knipe is a _ skilled swordsman. 
After seeing him fence the students 
speedily decided to organize a fencing 
team, and the following day the team 
consisted of Friday, Castner, Schellen- 
berg, Katzenshine, Braum, Pound, Ley- 
emel, Fleisher, Dukes, Wilson, Scott, 
Rhoades, Mendenhall, Ludes, Latimer, 
Hoopes, Haupt and Corson. All these 
men have since become clever fencers. 

At first it was difficult to find an in- 
structor who could be relied upon to 
coach the students successfully. There 
are two systems of fencing, the Italian 
and the French. They differ, so that it 
is necessary to learn one or the other, 
but which is the better has never been 
satisfactorily decided. Knipe, who was 
made captain of the University of Penn- 
sylvania fencing team, had been taught 
the French mcthod. But no French in- 
structor could be had, and perforce the 
Italian swordsman was engaged. Swords- 
manship originated in Spain and the two 
schools of Italy and Spain date from the 
time when travelers from the Peninsula 
introduced fencing into France, and the 
Spanish Bourbons made sword exercises 
popular in Italy, after the conquest of 
Sicily. The Italians have not changed 
the style much since then, using still th? 
long foil with bell-like guard that re- 
sembles the old Spanish rapier, while the 
French have modified the weapon so that 
it is lighter and more supple than the 
Italian blade. 

Having decided that the Italian in- 
structor would do, the students went tu 
work with vim ang enthusiasm to con- 
quer the art of scientific fencing. At 
first the gymnasium of the university 
was a scene of wild and misguided 
efforts that almost drove the instructor 
to despair. It is difficult to convince a 
beginner that scientific swordsmanship 
is not like cutting daisies with a walking 
stick or trimming blossoms off a hedge 
with the top joint of a fishing rod. The 
novice with the foil cannot be made to 
understand that he must keep as mucn 
as possible in one position, using the 
wrist to direct the movements of the 
foil, moving the forearm seldom and 
above all avoid slashing and stabbing, 
which is not sword play of the rapier 
variety. “Lunge wiz ze point,” repeated 
the Italian instructor with monotonous 
regularity. Lieutenant Terrone, by the 
way, speaks English with a French ae- 


cent. “Lunge wiz ze point. Ze point 
here.” By slow degrees the students 
‘ s : 


were taught to lunge scientifically, and 
then were pitted against each other, 
while the instructor looked on and sup- 
pressed any tendency to wildness, which 
is one of the worst faults of the inex- 
perienced fencer, and one that presages 
certain defeat when an opponent who 
ean keep cool is encountered. 

With very little preliminary 
the University of Pennsylvania boys 
met the West Point fencers. The cadets 
beat, but certainly did not disgrace their 
opponents. The outcome of this and 
other meets with experienced fencers 
has increased the enthusiasm of the 
red and blue swordsmen and enhanced 
the popularity of this most knightly of 
sports with the collegians. 

Recently one of the rowing men, a 
young giant, who looked with disdain on 
the refined game of fencing, was induced 
to put on the mask and gauntlet for a 
bout with one of the swordsmen. In 
ten minutes, despite: his training, the 
rowing nian was forced to cry “enough” 
and throw off the mask to wipe his drip- 
ping face. Any boy who thinks fencing 
a lady-like exercise should try it with 
a swordsman of even moderate skill. 
He will find that boxing is child’s play 
in comparison. 


training 


A startling exhibition has recently been 


given in Paris by two youn 
whom the people there call 
Fire Demons.’’ So remarkable was this 
exhibition that a well-known scientific 

per became interested in it, and its 
investigation has resulted in the discovery 
of the secret. 

One of the most startling feats performed 
by the young men was to stand on the 
stage, in full view of the audience, and 
without any apparatus in sight, cause 
long and brilliant flames to dart from 
the tips of their fingers, and from their 
mouths, lasting at least half a minute. 
No one could discover how the feat was 
done, though every chance was given tu 
the audience to do so. 

Here is the explanation: Dressed 
throughout in brilliant red, the men stood 
on a carpeted box, which was ostensibly 
intended to raise them up in full view, 
but really to contain the half-chemical, 
half-mechanical device by. which they 
produced the results. This box concealed 
two rubber bags containing illuminating 
gas, and-compressed by weights. To the 
heel of each man’s right shoe was at- 
tached a contrivance terminating in a 
spout. This spout was the point of en- 
trance for the gas. ° 

Attached to the spout was a slender tube 
of vulcanized rubber, which, being of the 
same red color as the costume of the per- 
former, was not seen by the audience, The 
tube was carried up the leg and the back, 
and inside both sleeves, next to the skin. 
At the wrist the tube was connected with 
a still smaller tube, bag? 4 flexible, and of 
the color of flesh, and this ran along the 
palm of the hand, terminating at the tip 
of the forefinger in an ange under the 
nail. A similar small tube ran along the 
neck and under the chin as far as the lips. 

To make a connection between the small 
tube on his body and the one that ran up 
from the gas bag in the box beneath him, 
the performer had only to place his heel 
carefully on a.certain spot in the carpet. 
Thus the gas was made to flow into the 
small tube, and as it poured out of the 
pains at his finger tip or at his Hps, as 
the case might be, he ignited it by a 
spark from an electrical machine conceaied 
in his clothing. 

So the “Two Fire Demons” turned out 
to be nothing but clever tricksters, after all. 


Americans, 
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SCHELLENBERG KNIPE (Captain) 


TERRONE (Instructor) 
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O YOU have a place!” en- 
viously exclaimed the 
leader of a group of 

newsboys during the lull that followed 

the rush of the sale of papers. All eyes 
were turned upon the quiet, earnest boy 
to whom this question was addressed. 

“Yes.”” he answered simply. “I begin 
tomorrow morning.” ! 

“Good for you.” chorused the group in 
sincere sympathy. They had each tried 
to help William to obtain steady em- 
ployment ever since the sad news came 
that “The Kentucky” was wrecked, and 
its captain, William’s father, was among 
the missing, for the boy must now earn 
his own way and help his mother and 
invalid sister, also. 

“Where do you work?” asked Sandy, 
with his customary abruptness. 

At McIntyre’s Hardware store," he re- 
plied with a degree of importance. 

“P-o-o-h,” was the scornful rejoinder. 
“Every lad of us has tried it there. I'll 
just give you two days,” said the par gl 
fits 
too bad.” they chimed in with real 
sympathy, “but we'll all do our best to 
help vou at the end of that time.” 

William presented himself the follow- 
office of 
MeIntyre’s Hardware store. His task 
was assigned to him in the basement. A 
large chest containing a medley of 
screws, knobs, rings, keys, hinges, etc. 
stood open before him. 

“These,” said the overseer briefly, 
“were thrown here as. you see them at 
the time of the fire. Sort and place them 
in the proper boxes and set the chest in 
order. You have two days in which to 
do it. 
we have no further use for you.” 

The boy’s heart sank as he contem- 
plated what was expected of him. He 
understood now why the boys had 
laughed, and he was about to say to the 
overseer that there was no use in trying, 
but found himself standing alone. 

William was a sturdy, manly young boy 
of eleven, 


quick enough to sell more 
papers than many of his older com- 


panions. Perhaps he could succeed here 
also where they had failed. Finally 
the thought of his mother nerved him, 
and he resolved to do his best. When 
he made that resolve, something was 
sure to follow. Accordingly he went to 
work, The first thing that came to hand 
was a set of chisels. All the chisels of 
this brand were selected and then the 
proper box searched for in which they 
be deposited in order. There 
were many tools of which he did not 
know the names, and he wasted much 
time in trying to discover just where 
they belonged. He did not despair, how- 
ever, but faithfully kept on until noon. 
He worked a little later than the other 
workmen and then hurried home to relate 
the new experience to his mother. 

An appetizing meal was awaiting the 
young breadwinner, and the gentle look 
on his sweet-faced sister made him for- 
get for a time the bruises on -his hands 


| from the rapid handling of the cutlery. 
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He returned a little before the required 
hour, first asking his mother to keep 
supper until dark. 

“But, William, dear,” she gently remon- 
after readily granting the 
promise, “unless you are more careful of 
your hands, they will be unfit for work 
tomorrow. Buy a pair of buckskin 
gloves. They will more than repay you.” 

He ran all the way to ‘the store and, 
after fitting himself with gloves, 
hastened to work. By evening, although 
he had made quite good progress, he 


found that he was not nearly half 
through. It was a discouraged, dis- 


heartened boy that took his way home 
that night. -“Not half through,” he 
groaned, “and just one day more. If I 
fail here, I am out all around.” 

The home hearth gave forth a cheery 
blaze and the lamp burned brightly on 
the neatly-laid table. As he joined the 
newsboys in the rush with papers that 
night, there was a general condoling 
with him by his comrades, which would, 
have excited his mirth if he had not 
been so irritable. 

“Half through?” asked the leader. “No, 
not quite,” replied William, growing 
ashamed of himself, “but I'll be more 
used to it tomorrow.” 

The light had scareely penetrated the 
room where MclIntyre’s chest of tools 
had worsted a dozem boys when the 
; He went 
about it deftly with a determined look, 
and by noon the filled boxes were rising 
in orderly prominence around him: he 
encouraged himself occasionally with a 
look of profound satisfaction at their 
growing tiers. ‘He did not stop for 
iuncheon, so interested had he become in 
his search for the bottom of the huge 
box. The hours went by very swiftly. 
Suddenly his face brightened. There 
among some brass heads lay a twenty 
gold piece. ‘It isn’t mine,” 
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If it is not completed in that time 


GOLD 
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flashed the mind of the boy. 

nothing said about 
keep it,’’ argued some- 
thing within him. Whatever his con- 
clusions were, the coin lay safe in his 
vest pocket and once more he fell to 


through 
“But there was 
money. Better 


work. All at once a glad look came into 
his eyes. “The end!” he exclaimed half 
aloud. and just as the last key clinked 


under its cover he glanced up and there 
stood the overseer looking at him. 

“Come with me to the office,” said Mr. 
McIntyre with a pleased expression 
beaming from his countenance. After 
they were seated William drew the gold 
piece to sight and gave it to him with 
its little story. That “something within 
him.” after a fierce struggle, had been 
conquered. ; 

‘T knew the money was there,” said 
his emplover kindly. Now I know I ean 
trust vou. You are the boy we want, and 
we will keep you just as long as you 
want to stay, and raise your wages from 
time to time. Your father was always 
my friend. Take this gold piece to your 
mother,” and he placed it in the boy’s 
hand, as a compliment to the boy that’s 
“pure gold.” 


Maxims for Boys 
N. C. Usher, in ‘‘The Brigade”’ 


(London) 


There are some common-place saying'’s 


like to print up in fine. large 
every workshop and factory 

T will tell you some of them. 
They were impressed on my mind’ in 
very early vears by an old nurse, and 
they have influenced me all my life. _ 

One of these maxims is, “Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
It is sad to see the half-hearted way in 
which some boys go about their bus- 
iness; it make one long to take the tools 
out of their hands and do the work for 
them. - Then there are others, who only 
think of getting done, without caring 
how; their work is scamped and unsat- 
isfactory. They forget the Master's 
words, “He that is faithful in the least 
is faithful also in much.” Since there 
is nothing too small to be done to the 
glory of God, surely we should not think 
it too much trouble to do our work in 
such a manner as to gain His approval. 

My second maxim is, “Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today.” There 
is no time like the present; therefore, 
when you are told to do a thing, if pos- 
sible, do it at once. Further than this, 
when you know a thing should be done, 
do not wait till you are obliged to do it. 
It is a sure sign of a good workman that 
he tries to be beforehand with his work, 
and such an one will certainly be valued. 
Never put away your tools dirty. intend- 
ing to clean them by-and-bye; do not 
sweep the dust into a corner to be taken 
away tomorrow; do not leave those bills 
to be delivered this evening if you ought 
to take them in the morning. “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it,” and 
do it at once. 

Another of my old nurse’s mottoes was. 
“Civility costs us nothing and gains us 
much,” and this she emphasized by a 
little narrative that made an impression 
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on my mind. The story related how a 
voung girl, who had helped an unknown 
invalid gentleman to regain a stick he 
had dropped, was afterwards surprised 
to find that this gentleman had left a 
large sum of money in his will in recog- 
nition of her civility. Now I cannot 
promise that anything of this kind will 
happen to you, but of this I am sure: If 
you sow gentle words and kindly actions, 
you shall reap the same; if you are con- 
siderate to those with whom you come 
in contact, they will consider you. 

One more of these sayings, of which 
experience has taught me the value, is, 
“Do not believe half you hear and not 
all you see; young people are often 
so ready to jump to conclusions; they 
put two and two together, and make the 
whole fit in with their own ideas, and 
then speak of it as fact. You may catch 
a stray word here, a snatch of conversa- 
tion there; you may see an action that 
confirms your suspicions, and after all, 
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you may be 
think. Be 


quite wrong in what you 
very careful in forming an 
opinion and never be ready to judge 
others by hasty conclusions, 

Yet there is another which I cannot 
leave out, “Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” 
Every lad in a good situation, and earn- 
ing fair wages, should lay by a little 
against a rainy day; so many fritter 
away their pence on novelettes,. sweets, 
tobacco, and other rubbish, and then, 
when out of work, or overtaken by gick- 
ness, they have nothing to fall back 
upon. I would advise.every lad to have 
an account in the savings bank. It is a 
very simple matter either to put yqur 
money in or take it out. You ean put 
in as little as a shilling at a time. Still. 
while advising you to save, lads, I would 
not bd Shey to be mean; and, eemember, 
no one Was ever yet rich, who was not 
rich towards God. 


Can Do It If He Will Try. 


A young man writes us from Illinois, 
wanting to know whether it is possible for 
him to work his own way through one of 
our agricultural colleges. It is if he is 
tinade of the right sort of stuff, and it has 
to be pretty good stuff, Most of these col- 
leges are so managed that all the work a 
student is able or willing to do upon the 
ccllege farm is given him at a liberal rate 
of compensation. A young man shou"4 get 
together a fair outfit of clothes and not 
less than $100, however, before tackling 


this job, for he could hardly expect to do - 


justice to his studies and spare more time 


for lakor than would suffice to pay for his. 


board and incidental expenses. Then if he 
should be sick his nest egg would come in 
handy. An education thus dug out by 
hard knocks, self-denial and perseverance 
is «always worth more to the boy than 
when absorbed at the expense of sight 
drafts upon the governor’ at home. A 
course of study attempted on these lines 
means .no luxuries; mighty little athletics, 
no girl business and quite likely celluloid 
collars and ten dollar dress and Sunday 
suit. Moses put in forty years at this sort 
of work in the wilderness to fit him to lead 
his people, and any young man who wants 
to be somebody and do something can af- 
ford to play the Moses act for three years. 
The very best training for a young man 
is to want a whole lot of things real bad 
and not be able to get them. Then after 
awhile he will learn to want something 
worth having and will go for it and get it. 
—Exchange. 


The Tallest Hotel. 


New York is about to put 
tallest hotel in the world. ‘ 
us of a joke that appeared recently in 
“Smart Set.” . 

Clerk—Michael, are you about*through 
moving those trunks? . ; 

Porter, Vis. Sorr; in a few minutes. 

Clerk—Well. when you have finished 
stretch the life net over the front pave- 
ment. Mrs. Smith has just telephoned 
from the top floor that her husband has 
fallen out of the window. 
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HENTY HINTS #8 


Wm. B. Poage 
505 S. Newport Ave., Tampa 6, Fla. 


Collectors of Henty books I sup- 
pose are like many collectors of oth- 
er writers. Some going for a few se- 
lected titles. Some for first editions 
only and even some asking for copies 
published only by certain publishers. 

Some like myself go all out on 

Henty, wanting all his books and all 
his short stories and even any books 
relating to him. 
Some collectors just ask for good 
copies not caring for either firsts or 
fine copies. Others ask for both 
Blackie and Scribner editions. As for 
myself I only desire one of these. 
Other collectors will not take any of 
the changed titles. 

This brings me to the point of 
those changed titles. I expect most 
collectors are of course aware of the 
many changed titles but many might 
not realize just how many of them 
there were. 

Thirteen of his books were pub- 
lished under two titles. Then there 
are three books published under three 
titles and believe it or not one story 
came out under five titles. 

The first short story published and 
taken from one of his books was pub- 
lished under three titles. So far in 
my check I have found that twenty- 
four short stories have been taken 
from his books and published else- 
where. 

Publishers of magazines and an- 
nuals have cashed in on Henty for 
a great number of years. This mak- 
ing and publishing of short stories 
has been going on from 1881 to 1948. 

Seven of Henty’s books have been 
published in abridged form. 

As our knowledge now stands, a 
collector of Henty if he went all out 
and discounting duplicates and dif- 
ferent editions there is no doubt his 
collection would reach three hund- 
red. As for myself, my collection has 
gone over two hundred and have more 
than fifty titles on my want list and 
we pick up now one from time to 
time. It seems no end to Henty. 
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not only all titles but different edi- 
tions and different publishers I have 
very little doubt that ones collection 
would reach a thousand. 

I have a list of thirty-six English 
publishers, thirty-nine American, five 
in Canada and eleven in other lands. 

We know that Blackie published 
eighty-three books, Scribner more 
than seventy, Donohue I know forty- 
three, and A. L. Burt just about as 
many. Then just consider the many 
publishers who published only two or 
three. Well if you want to take this 
on you had better begin building 
shelves four sides of your room and 
run them up to the ceiling. 

With different editions, it would 
run one crazy. I know that Blackie 
had four different editions, Scribner 
six or seven, Donohue five and Burt 
four. Most publishers at least two 
and many published both in cloth and 
paper covers. 

Well the hunt is still on and Hap- 
py Hunting. 

All the above figures subject to 
anyones correction. 
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EXCHANGES COLUMN 

WANTED Runs of Saturday 
Night, New York Ledger, S&S New 
York Weekly, Fireside Companion, 
London Family Story Paper for cash 
or exchange. A. W. Lawson, send in- 
quiries to Ralph F. Cummings, Fish- 
erville, Mass. 

WANTED—Merriwell Series #81, 
Dick Merriwell’s Racket or this title 
in any paper backed series. Everett 
L. Cline, 930 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 

FOR SALE—Nice run of Tip Top 
Weeklies. C. E. H. Whitlock, 15 Br- 
oadway, New Haven, Conn. 

WANTED—Phonograph recordings 
up to the mid 30’s of hill billy and 
folk songs. Wallace H. Waldrop, RFD 
#5, Box 139, Greenville, S. C. 

WANTED—Novels by Charlotte M. 
Braeme, also under the Clay name. 
Also wanted “Good Literature” pub- 
lished by F. M. Lupton for the year 
1898. List titles, and price. Hermon 
Pitcher, 2104 Riverside Ave., Jackson- 
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a Ts A Bird Petition Drawn by Hon. George F. Hoar, 
- Senior Senator from Massachusetts 


To the Great and General Court of the 


people I ever had seen, these 


were the queerest. I was only a boy 
ten years old, you will remember, but I 
soon saw that I was much taller and 
heavier than any of the full-grown men, 
while the boys and girls of ten or twelve 
years of age were hardly two feet tall. 

I had heard my parents talk of giants 
and pigmies, and I knew that these little 
people must belong to the latter class. 
Every last one of them, from the oldest 
to voungest, was red-haired. I may say 
that I did not see a gray-haired person 
during my stay on the island, nor did 
any faces have wrinkles. 

Another curious thing about the people 
was that all had blue eyes, and their eye- 
sight was so good that they could see 
three times as far as I could. Their 
noses turned up at the end, and their 
mouths were large, and they had double 
teeth in front. 

Their thumbs were as long as their 
fingers, and, though they were little 
people. they had wonderful strength. 

For the first five minutes after I came 
ashore the people did nothing but laugh 
and skip around and clap their hands. 
If ] had any fears of them at first I soon 
got over it. The laughing finally ceased, 
and a man stepped forth from the crowd 
and said to me: 

“Welcome to our shore, oh, giant. You 
shall have food and wine and all you 
desire, and in return we ask that you 
do not harm any of us.” 

It made me laugh to hear him speak 
of me as a giant, when I was only a small 
boy»and as I laughed they all laughed 
with me. I was much surprised to find 
that they spoke my language, and that 
T could understand all that was said, and 
standing up in my boat I answered: 

“My good friends, you need not fear 
me, I am in search of an island called 
Jolly Land. Will you tell me if this is 
the one?” ? 

‘Tt is—it is!” they 
danced around. 

“Well, I am Joe Jolly Boy, and I have 
come to visit you and have good times. 
I see that you are very merry people, 
am that way, too. I am always ready 
to laugh, and it is seldom that I am sor- 
rowful. ‘Are there any more of you than 
what I see here?” 

“There are two thousand of us in all,” 
replied the man who had spoken before, 
“and if you will go with us we will con- 
duct you to our city, which is a mile 
away.” 

I held out my hand to him that he 
might assist me, but he did not take it. 
Instead of that he stepped ‘back and 
about twenty men came forward and 


shouted, as they 


_~ 


seized my boat and upset it and spilled 
me out on the ground. 
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I remembered what the soldier said 
about things being upside down in Jolly 
Land, and I laughed as I arose and 
brushed off my clothes, and the whole 
crowd laughed with me. 

In my next I will tell you of the pigmy 
city, and what strange things I saw from 
day to day as I tarried on the island. 


(To be continued.) 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: We, 
the song-birds of Massachusetts and 
their playfellows, make this our humble 
petition: 


We know more about you than you 
think we do. We know how good you 
are. We have hopped about the roofs 
and looked in at the windows of the 
houses you have built for poor and sick 
and hungry people and little lame and 
deaf and blind children. We have built 
our nests in the trees} and sung many a 
song as we flew about the gardens and 
parks you have made so beautiful for 
your own children, especially your poor 
children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over 
the country, keeping all the time where 
the sun is bright and warm; and we 
know that whenever you do anything, 
other people all over the great land be- 
tween the seas and the great lakes find 
it out, and pretty soon will try to do 
the same thing. We know; we know. 
We are. Americans just as you are. 
Some of us, like some of you, came from 
across the great sea. but most of the 
birds like us have lived here a long 
while; and birds like us welcomed your 


. 


fathers when they came here many years 
ago. Our fathers and mothers have al- 
ways done their best to please your 
fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
Thoughtless or bad people are trying to 
destroy us. They kill us because our 
feathers are beautjful. Even pretty and 
sweet girls, who We should think would 
be our best friends, kill our brothers and 
children so that they may wear their 
plumage on their hats. Sometimes 
people kill us from mere wantonness. 
Cruel boys destroy our nests and steal 
our eggs and our young ones. People 
with guns and snares lie in wait to kill 
us, as if the place for a bird were not in 
the sky, alive, but in a shop window or: 
under a glass case. If this goes on much 
longer, all your song birds will be gone. 
Already, we are told, in some other coun- 
tries that used to be full of birds, they 
are almost gone. Even the nightingales 
are being killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop 
all this, and will save us from this sad 
fate. You have already made a law that 
no one shall kill a harmless song bird 
or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will 
you please to make another that no one 
shall wear our feathers, so that no one 
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will kill us to get them? We want them 
all ourselves. Your pretty girls are 
pretty enough without them. We are 
told that it is as easy for you to do it 
as for Blackbird to whistle. ‘ 

If you will, we know how to pay you 
a hundred times over. We will teach 
your children to keep themselves clean 
and neat. We will show them how to 
live together in peace and love and to 
agree as we do in our nests. We will 
build pretty houses which you will like 
to see. We will play about your gardens 
and flower beds—ourselves like flowers 
on wings—without any cost to you. We 
will destroy the wicked insects and 
worms that spoil your cherries and cur- 
rants and plums and apples and roses. 
We will give you our best songs and 
make the spring more beautiful and the 
summer sweeter to you. Every June 
morning when you go out into the field, 
Oriole and Blackbird and Bobolink will 
fly after you and make the day more de- 
lightful to you; and when you go home 
tired at sundown, Vesper Sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you 
sit on your porch after dark, Fife Bird 
and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush 
will sing to you; and even Whip-poor- 
will will cheer up a little. We know 
where we are safe. In a little while all 
the birds will come to live in Massa- 
chusetts again, and everybody who loves 
mast will like to make a summer home 
with you. 
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Is Great Sport When You Have a Good Rifle 


|For to description of small game and target 
/ practic 
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fcoer> = AAMILTON RIFLE 
!Caliber 


It is well made, strong, durable, and 


Our New Model No. 19 


is vn ene 
weighs only two pounds. 


| isas perfect a 22 caliber 


| rifle as it is possible to make, 
| and for accuracy in shooting its 


The Price is 


| equal is yet to be met with. 
Oat $2,00. Your dealer probably keeps it 
but if he doesn’t, send us the $2.00 and we will 


forward gun, express prepaid. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 


The Hamilton Rifle Co., 


Box 10, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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ning, handsomer, stron 
more 4 to date and 
you can 
return it 1o us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


r, better finished and equipped, 
igher grade than any bicycle 
uy elsewhere at 85.00 to $15.00 more money, youcan 


Buys our new HIGH GRADE 1903 
10 9 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 
a antee stronger, easier riding, better 
equipped; better frame, w eels, hubs and Bearin: 
than you can getin any oer bicycle for less than $20, 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
in bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this 


adcutand SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO,,.cHICAGO 
The Rienco Electric Motor. 


The RIENCO motor is of an en- 
tirely new design. It will run at 
high speed with one cell of almost 
any kind of battery.. It is one of 
our “HALF-DOLLAR” specialties 
and _ lowest 
market. Full instructions with 
each motor. Price 50cts. 
Postage and packing 15 cts. 


Ithaca Electric Novelty Co. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRAH. 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘'Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
sa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


i} 
All, von & HEALY, 25 Adams St.,Chicago. 
STAMMERIN PAY WHEN CURED. Not a cent 

. in advance. We have so much 
confidence in our method that we make this great offer 
to every Fogo afflicted with defective speech. Send 
for our free book which explains everrthin and tells 
how to get our complete treatment FREE. Brivate in- 


struction. Fully reliable. Special rates in May and 
June. DODGE SCHOOL, 1118. Main St., Brighton, Til. 


Here You Are Boys! SPOON INK 


é. ae ; EE (Patented.) 

n assortment of four colors, Black, Green, Red 
Violet. Ink for home and schoo] use. Stir spoon in pon! 
ounce of water, and you havea bottle of first-class ink; 
four colors, only 10 cents, by mail anywhere in the U.5§., 
postpaid. Alvin Mfg. Co., 1187 W.North ave., Chiesgodii 


MONEY TO BURN! | 


Over $2,000 in im’tOonfederate money and ourBoy*sMag- 
azine 8 mo., for dime. Send for a peak and Show the DOYS 


what awad youcarry. Friendship, Jr.,Dep. H,Ohili,N.Y. 


Send your name (no money) for 20 pkgs. of our s! 
blueing, sell at 10c. each, and nerid fe the 3.00. our sheet 


BOvS, as AIR RIFLE? 


immediately send rifle, prepaid. Writetoday, A i 
ox 1156, Mliwaukee, Wis. 


Industrial Mfg. Co., 


riced motor on the - 
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e $ Butcher’s 
| Boston Polish 


Is the BEST Finish Made 

for FLOORS, Interior Wood- 

work and FURNITURE. 
Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellao or var- 
nish; is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
the natural color and beauty of the 
> wood, Without doubt the most economical and sat- 
-- isfactory PoLIsH known for Harp-Woop FLOORS. 


For Sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE Booklet telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


We will give you_a guarantee 
Steen Te Ninel peer Watek! 


alsoa Chain and Charm, for sell- 
LUINE 


; t h. Bluineis 


te us at once,and we will 
send you the Bluine and our 
large Premium List postueic. 
Itcosts younothing. im- 
ply send us the money you get 
or selling the Bluine, and we will 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 


Box 1, - Concord Junction, Mass. 
Two Miltion Premiums given away during the last 5 years. 


THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


MS, files, shapes, and cleans, keeps 
the nails in perfect condition. complete 
ure for man, Woman or child. 95 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent postpaid 
_ KLIP-KLIP CO., 585 S. Clinton St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


on receipt of price if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Battery Hanging lamp, $10.00 
Telephone, comp., $2.50 & 5.95 
Electric Door Bells. -80 
. Electric Carriage Lamps 
Hand Lanterns 


12 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
elegraph Outfits * " 
Battery Motors 1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights ase 


Electric Railwa: * 0 
Pocket Flash Lights . 1,50 
Necktie Lights %Se. to 8.00 


Send for free book. De-cribes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The 
lowest price in the world on every- 
thing electrical. nts can make 

me commissions and many 
sales, Write for complete informa- 


) tion. 
Ohio Eleetrie Works, 
Cleveland, 0. 


BABY’S RECORD 
BOOK FREE 


With every new annual sub- 
scription to 


THE AMERICAN MOTHER 


A monthly magazine devoted to the mother and the 
baby. Edited by a mother—Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Its re ages are full of help for the mother, not alone 
coger: ing the baby, but all other matters pertain 

to home and its management. 


Send $1.00 for a Year's Subscription 
and receive a copy of the beaw 
Baby's Record Book FREE. 
: This dainty volume 534x8 inches, with 
. place for baby’s photo, birth record, 
paren , description of birthday, 
weight at different ages, gifts, first 
smile, first tooth, first outing and other 
interesting data will be of priceless 
value, Sample copies of magazine, 10c; 
; THE AMERICAN MOTHER 00. Ltd. 
Box 90. Battle Oreek, Mich. 
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SS \, This Spleatis Keen Cutter . 
\ : -Blade Knife Bn.) 
Vc Given any Bey or Girl \A 
Ne for selling 6 boxes Haw- QQ 
~~ ley’s Corn Salve at 25c a box,or 
\ i a fine watch for selling 1 dozen. 


Simply send your name, I mail salve. When 
\ sold send me the money and I mail you 
KO), knife or watch. Address 
Berlin, Wis. 


OHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, 
BEEBE VIOLINS 


Deep, mellow, soulfal 
tone. Unexcelled for ic | 
beauty. Send stamp for valuable 
booklet, “How To Jupeg Vio- 
Bex E, Franklin Park, Ils. 


= - {aNs,” BYRON E. BEEBE, 


By special arrange= 
i'man @ Sons, 31 
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by Brave Boys—H. Irving King 
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Ke HORTLY before the outbreak of 
PX} the Revolutionary war a great 
mass meeting was held in New 
York to protest against the op- 
pressive action of the British ministry, 
At that meeting there appeared upon 


the platform a stripling of seventeen, -° 


spare and small of stature, and looking 
even more youthful than he was. 

To the astonishment of the assembled 
people, this boy stepped forward and 
addressed the meeting in -a speech of 
such eloquence, force and logic that the 
next morning his name was upon every 
lip in New York and his fame. spread 
rapidly throughout the colonies. 

He was Alexander Hamilton, then a 
student at Columbia College. His name 
already was well known in the British 
West Indies, on one island of which he 
was born. At the age of fifteen he had 
written for a newspaper in St. Chris- 
topher an account of a tropical hurricane 


| which had devastated the island. When 
1 it was found that the article had been 


written by a little boy everybody was 
amazed. On inquiry it was found that 
three years before, at the age of twelve, 
the boy had taken entire charge of the 
large business of his employer, Mr. 
Kruger, during the absence of that gen- 
tleman in New York and that he had 
conducted it successfully. 


At once young Hamilton became a 
celebrity in-the islands and wealthy 
planters contributed to a fund to send 
him to New York for a college educa- 
tion. There, at the age of seventeen, he 
took his place prominently among Amer- 
ican patriots: by his speech at the mass 
meeting. 

Shortly after Hamilton’s great speech, 
able and well-written pamphlets taking 
the side of the British against the Amer- 
icans, began to be circulated through- 
out the colonies. They were signed “A 
Westchester Farmer” and as many 
people in this country were still unde- 
cided as to whether British oppression 
should be resisted or not, the pamphlets 
had an effect on the public which the 
patriots much regretted. 

Many persons rushed into print to an- 
swer the arguments of the “Farmer,” 


but of all the answers only one was so 
good as to attract universal attention. 

This one called forth another pamphlet 
from the “Farmer,” and that pamphlet 
provoked another answer from the same 
source as the first. 

These answers to the “Farmer” were 
signed “A Sincere Friend of America,” 
and were hailed with delight by the 
friends of liberty, both in this country 
and in England. 

They were so brilliant that folk thought 
they had been written by some learned 
man of wide experience in the affairs 
of government, Some thought John Jay 
had written them and some _ thought 
William, Livingstone—both prominent 
men at the time. 

The answers showed that the writer 


was thoroughly familiar with the prin- 
ciples of government and with the Brit- 
ish Constitution. He seemed to’ know 
all about foreign governments and what 
they would be likely to do if America 
revolted. Also there was shown in the 
answers a surprising knowledge of mil- 
itary affairs. 

At last it was discovered that the an- 
swers had been written by the same 
“marvelous boy’’—as they began to call 
Hamilton—who had made the great 
speech at the New York mass meeting. 

Professor Tyler says of these answers 
of Hamilton: “This beardless philos- 
opher, this statesman not yet out of 
school, this military strategist not yet 
rid of his roundabout, exhibits a range 
and precision of knowledge, a ripeness 
of judgment, a serenity, a justice, a mas- 
siveness both of thought and style which 
is almost incredible in one so young.” 

The first answer was written when 
Hamilton was seventeen and the second 
a few days after his eighteenth birthday. 

When the Revolutionary war began 
Hamilton became a captain of artillery 
at the age of nineteen. F 

He took part in the Battle of Long 
Island and distinguished himself by 
covering the American retreat. The boy 
captain also distinguished himself at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, and 
on one occasion, 'when the American 
army was retiring across the Raritan 
river in New Jersey, Hamilton with his 
battery held in check the British who, 
under Lord Cornwallis, were closely pur- 
suing Washington’s army, until all the 
Americans were safely across. 

Finally, at the age of twenty, Ham- 
{lton became aide-de-camp and private 
secretary to Washington. As, after that, 
he can no longer be considered a boy, we 
there take leave of him. He was as 
brilliant and successful as a man as he 
had been as a boy, and his name is one 
of the great ones in American history. 
He was killed by Aaron Burr in a duei 
fought on the shore of the North river, 
just north of Hoboken. Many tens of 
thousands of persons pass the monument 
over his grave every day. It stands close 
to the railing on the south side of 
Trinity Churchyard, New York. 


Shorthand in Ten Easy Lessons 


ISAAC 
PITMAN’S 
SYSTEM 


ISAAC PITMAN. 
(The Inyentor of Phonography.) 


LESSON IX.—Vocalization of Pland Pr; Prefixes and Suffixes. 


Concerning the vocalization of the p/ and pr 
series of consonants, it is remarked on page 36 of 
the “‘Teacher”’ that a dot vowel may be expressed 
between the two letters of one of the initial hook 
characters (pr, p/, f#, &c.) by writing a small 
circle—smaller than circle s—BEFORE the con- 
sonant for along vowel, and .AFTER the conson- 
ant for a skorf one: thus, second-place long 


chairman, second-place_short yowel, 


ke German. 


In other words, either of the three long vowels, 
ah, ch, ce, may be expressed between the two 
letters (the consonant and the hook), before 
or above for a long vowel and after or 


below for a short vowel: thus, Long of 


careless; Short, cs calcium. But, although 


this arrangement—namely, that of writ- 
ing the circle before or above the con- 
sonant for a long vowel, and after or be- 
low for a short vowel—should be ad- 
hered to wherever possible, it sometimes 
happens that the position of the con- 
sonant renders it inconvenient to observe 
this rule, and in such cases the circle 


| may be written on either side for either 


a long or_a short vowel. The dash or 
stroke vowels, aw, oh, 00, may be written through 


the consonant as: 4 court; , curt. A diphthong 
between the two consonants is expressed thus: 
soldier. 


In compounds where an initial hook or circle 
would interfere with the expression of a first- 
place vowel or diphthong between the two con- 
sonants, the sign for either may be used at the 
beginning of the hooked consonant, as: |, 
dormouse; /’ child. So, too, when a FINAL hook 


or circle would interfere with a vowel or dipb- 
thong, the sign may be placed at the end of the 


word, thus: \__b figures. It is seldom neces- 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
REVISION 


ment with Isaac Pit- 
Union Square, N. Y. 


sary to mark an unaccented vowel in a double 
consonant of the f/ and pr series; the syllables 
per, pel, kel, &c., speaking for themselves. The 
Zand pr series of double consonants should be 
ept, generally, for such words as contain no 
vorrel between the two consonants, or only an 


obscure one, thus: mm: pray, RX apple; but 


peer, xy: pole, &c., should be written thus. 


Outlines that require this special 
method of vocalization seldom occur, the 
ordinary practice being departed from 
only occasionally for the purpose of ob- 
taining more convenient forms; never- 
theless, the principle must be well un- 
derstood; for the learner should not only 
know that a word is written in this or 
that way, but he should also thoroughly 
understand the principles upon which 
accurate outlines are formed. 

The following Words illustrate the use of the 
prefix con or com and the suffixes ag or igs (see 


¢“Teacher,” page 37) : eg @mpared, ox con-cert, 


X__ com-fort-ing, \« com-put-ing, Sg build-ings. 
Work for this month to the end of Exercise 62. 


*““Jack.”’ 


A year or more ago, as the foreman of 
one of the iron works of this city was 
crossing the yard one day he espied a 
little skip of a boy, seemingly not over 
eleven years old, seated on a big fly- 
wheel and chewing the end of bitter 
reflection. 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m Jack.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Resting.” 

vA iob do you want?” 

af oO a é 

Those. were the inquiries and answers. 


? 


The boy was pale-faced and ragged, but 
in his steel-blue eyes the foreman saw 
game. And, too, the idea of a waif like 
him setting out to battle the world 
touched a tender chord in the heart of 
the man who had boys of his own, and 
he set Jack at work in the yard. 


No one thought the boy would stay a. 


week, and so no one cared to ask where 
he came from or who he was. Rut he 
stuck. He was hard-working and raith- 
ful, and as the weeks went by he gained 
friends. One day he walked up to the 
foreman and said: 

“Tl want to learn the trade.” 

“You? Ha! ha! ha! Why, Jack, you 
are not tig enough to handle’ a cold 
chisel.” 

“I can whip any ’prentice boy in the 
shop!” was the earnest declaration. 

“Just hear him! Why any of the lot 
could turn you wrong side out! When 
you get big enough to whip the smallest 
one you come to me for a job.” 

At noon that day Jack walked up to 
the biggest apprentice boy in the shop 
and said: 

“Come out doors.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Tm going to lick you!” 

“What for?” . 

“Because I want a chance to learn the 
trade.” _ 

The two went ,out, and in sight of 
twenty witnesses little Jack won a vie- 
tory. At one o’clock he touched his cap 
to the foreman and said: 

“I've licked your biggest 'prentice and 
want to go to work!” 

Ten minutes later he had become a 
machinist’s apprentice, and if you go in 
there’ today you will find him with 
greasy hands, oily face and a head full 
of business ideas. Jack carries the keys 
to the drawers where the steam-guages, 
safty-valves and other trimmings are 
kept, and he knows the use of every tool, 
the working of every piece of machinery, 
and there is a constant call for Jack 


here and Jack there. Before he is twenty - 


he will be a finished machinist, and be- 
fore he is twenty five he will be fore- 
man of some great shop. He is quiet, 
earnest, respectful and_ observing. hat 
he does is well done. What he is told he 
never forgets. 

And here in Detroit are hundreds of 
boys who complain that there is, no 
chance for them, even when backed by 
money and influence. They wait and 
wait and whine and complain, and leave 
it to waifs like little Jack to call up the 
game in their souls and walk boldly into 
a great manufacturing works and say: 

“I’m here—I 
Free Press. 


We suppose there are many of our 
readers who can tell wnat word in the 
English language is always’ spelled 
wrong. 


A man recently said that he had an 
office boy who was slow but sure, and 
explained that he was slow to learn and 
sure to forget, 


want a job!"—Detroit - 
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The first picture on the left shows the raisin 
cannon. The middle picture shows the boys in the 
if it would be very hard to make the capture. 


peaceable, and it doesn’t’ seem as 
reproduction doesn’t do it credit. The fort has 
Society are looking after the wounded. 


An Awful Battle. 


g of the flag on a sand fort built by some boys in Minneapolis. Large sewer pi 
act of recapturing the fort after it had been taken from them by the girls. 
The picture on the right is the most_interesting one of all. 

been recaptured, though many of the brave soldiers have been killed. Two nurses of the Red Cross 


were used for 
e girls look 24 
e 


—Photographs by Ralph Hoffman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE CIRCUS TRICK MULE. 


It is said that a mule will be good for 
more than a year just to get one fair 
swing of his heels at some unsuspecting 
man., 

The circus mule shown in the illustra- 
tion is never good for any period like a 
year.. This is because he gets plenty of 
chances to kick without the necessity of 
pretending to be other than he is, the 
most vicious and untrustworthy animal 
in the ring. { 

The several clowns who attend upon 
the trick mule sometimes make very 
tempting offers to any spectator who 
will ride the animal; but I have never 
heard of any one who enriched himself 
by the experiment. If you can imagine 
an animal beside which a _ bucking 
bronco is like a tame lamb, then you 
will have a fair idea of the character 
of a circus trick mule. 

He knows just when to buck and just 
how to buck and when a mule knows 
that, there is not a man in the world 
who knows just how to stay on the 
beast’s back. 

A team of two sturdy boys can make 
themselves into a trick mule without 
very much trouble. The team must pro- 
eure two sticks. Each stick should be 
about five inches long, three inches wide 
and one finch thick (see the side pieces 
in the diagram connected by the dotted 
line B). 

The side pieces are connected by two 
broad strips of canvas (see A and A of 
the diagram). 

In the center of each piece of canvas 
is a hole through which the team put 
their heads. 

The tw@pieces of wood will be allowed 
to hang one on each side of the perform- 
ers, under their arms. This gives the 
framework on which to build the back 
of the mule. A couple of pillows or one 
bolster bound over this framework will 
give the mule somewhere near his 
proper shape. ; 

The head of the mule is made some- 
what on the principle of a rag doll. It 
is nothing more or less than a bag stuffed 
with bits of paper, excelsior or any other 
material which happens to be handy. 

The hair on the mule’s forehead and 
along his neck can be made by sewing 
on bits of ordinary cotton. But if it 
can be obtained some horsehair from an 
old mattress is better. 

The mule’s ears can be made of card- 
board stiffened with thin strips of wood. 


Fasten these to the head at different 
angles. 

With every move of the mule the ears 
will flop about in the most ridiculous 
ynanner. 

The eyes, which should be very large 
with the eyeballs down in one corner, 


can be painted on a piece of paper; then 
cut out and pasted in place. 

The tail is a light cane with a bunch 
of horsehair or cotton tied at the end. 

The bridle of the mule can be made 
of ordinary straps or even pieces of 
rope. In real life the bridle of the every- 
day mule is usually patched until at least 
half of it is rope or string. 

A rug or curtain can be thrown over 
the mule’s back to hide the pillew and 
the side pieces. | 

A partition is ‘sewed across the bag 
which forms the mule’s: head in the place 
indicated by the dottéd lines in the dia- 
‘gram. The mule’s head is slipped over 
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the head of the first boy and pinned 
about his shoulders. 

Eye holes are cut in the neck, as indi- 
cated, so that the boy may see where he 
is going. 

The tail is held in the hand of the 
second boy. No saddle is needed; but if 
some brightly colored bit of cloth is 
thrown over the mule’s back it will give 
somewhat the idea of a circus. 

The boys who -take the role of the 
mule’s legs will wear long black or gray 
stockings and short, tight trousers. The 
trousers must, if possible, be the same 
color as the stockings. 

The success of a trick mule depends a 
great: deal upon his attendants, and 
whether or not they play their part well. 

They must be very nervous every time 


their pet makes a sudden move and they 
must show a strong dislike to the idea 
4 either riding him or. getting behind 

m. 

When the clowns desire the mule to 
do one of his tricks, such as jumping a 
hurdle, etc., they will entreat him to per- 
form the trick. They will implore him 
not to make them ridiculous in the eyes 
of the audience by refusing, and they 
will offer him all sorts of bribes. 

When they name something which 
pleases the mule’s fancy, he does the 
trick, or at least tries to do it. 

The clown must keep assuring the 
spectators that the mule is quite harm- 
less, “as gentle as a lamb,” etec., and they 
will stick to this, even after the. mule 
has given very visible evidence that he 
is no such thing. 


THE CLOWN ON ROLLER SKATES. 


A few years ago boys considered a 
roller skate with wooden rollers and 
wooden foot rest, fastened on with 
straps, a very proper sort of contrivance. 

When the half clamp and the whole 
clamp skates and composition roller were 
introduced they met immediate approval 
and were adopted by «very enthusiastic 
skater as soon as he ¢wald save money 
enough to buy them. 

The latest idea of substituting two 
wheels on each skate in place of the 
original number, four, is being endorsed 
rapidly by boys a@d it is now only a 
matter of a short time before the one- 
wheeled skate of the clown will be 
offered to the boy public. 

If boys will exercise a little ingenuity 
and follow the directions given in this 
article they can manufacture one- 
wheeled skates without waiting for the 
shopkeepers to get hold of the idea. 

Get two wheels, each of which should 
be nearly as possible the same _ size. 
about one foot in diameter. Metal wheels 
will answer. better than wooden ones. 
Cut from oak, hickory or some other 
tough wood a piece such as shown in 
Figure 1. The dimensions of this piece 
will depend upon the size of the wheel 
to which it is to be attached. It should 
be four inches longer than one-half the 
diameter of the wheel. Cut a second 
piece such as shown in Figure 2. The 
widest part of this stick should be seven 
inches longer than half the diameter of 
the wheel. The narrow part of the stick 


Vingram showing necessary parte for roller skate tricks, 


should be one foot long. Fasten a 
bracket-shaped piece of wood to Figure 
2 as shown in Figure 4. Fasten a second 
bracket-shaped piece of wood to the top 
of Figure 1. Fasten Figure 1 and Figure 
2 together by nailing or screwing a 
piece of wood (as shown in “A,” Figure 
3) across the brackets, The piece of 
Wood ("‘A” in Figure 3) must be wide 
enough to allow the wheel, which is in- 
dicated by the black circle, to pass freely 
between Figure 1 and Figure 2 after 
they are fastened together. <A foot rest, 
such as shown in Figure 6, must now be 
fastened to the lower part of Figure 2. 
The back of Figure 6 is intended to rep- 
resent the lower part of Figure 2. Figure 
6 is made by fastening a brace, such as 
the one shown in Figure 5, on each side 
of Figure 2 and then fasten a piece of 
wood across them. Figure 3 shows the 
outside of the skate. The foot rest is 
to be fastened on the inside of the skate 
—that is, the side toward the skates. 
Fasten straps to Figure 6 and Figure 
3 as indicated in the diagrams. Both 


foot rests, the one for the right foot and | 


the one for the left foot, must be ex- 
actly the same height from the ground. 
Fasten the wheels in position by run- 
ning a bolt through both sides of Figure 
3 (see “B,” Figure 3, showing the head 
of the bolt). The bolt serves as an axle 
for the wheel, 


It is much more difficult | 


215. 
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A kage makes 
Resawions. Sold 
everywhere, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 
OHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Malvern, Pa. 


Jewelry 


and sellit at a big profit. Any bright 
boy can make gold wire jewelry at 
home as wellasthemen whomake 

. big money atit. Easy te learn y 
—ensy tomake—easy to sell. 
At a cost of a few cents, stick 
pins, rings, watch chains, fobs, 
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etc., can be madein a few hours 
tools and materia! sufficient to make 
trated instructions and a full line 
158 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
ee" M A 
Class Pi 
etc. No miadleman’s profit—the 


that willsell for dollars. Com- 
plete outfit and instructions with 
) $10.00 worth ofjewelry, sent express paid () 
for $2.25. Catalogue containing illus- FREE 
of tools, material and jewelry sent E 
ROGERS, THURMAN & CO., 
' mo-< > b > WV 
We Make a Specialty of 
Ean and Badges - 
for colleges, schools, societies, 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 


to skate with a clown’s one-wheeled con- | enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 


trivance than it is with the ordinary | In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. 
| In Sterling Silver 82.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 


skate;, but when the art is once learned 
it wilf be found that many feats can be 
accomplished which are well nigh impos- 


esible.on the four or two-wheeled rollers. 


I have never seen the one-wheeled skates 
used outside of a rink and I cannot say 
whether or not in the matter of mere 
speed they are equal to the common 
skate, It would be an interesting ex- 
periment ‘to try, but in the matter of 
graceful faney skating, as I have men- 


tioned, the one-wheeled clown skate is. 


without an equal. 


In a school for colored children there was 
‘a little boy who would persist in saying 
“have went." 

The teacher kept him in one night and 


. said: 


“Now, while I am out of the room you 
may write ‘have gone’ fifty times. 

.When the teacher came back he looked 
at the boy’s paper, and there was, “have 
gone fifty times.’’ On the other side was 
written, “I have went home.” 


A Sample 10cts.. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 


All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished, 
-BASTIAN BROTHERS 
76 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, _N.Y. 

a 

HI THERE, B 
$1.00 


lar and we will (itt 
with Heels, the 
1to6; Mens’ sizes, 6 to 11 will be sent for $1.25, postpaid, 


Send us One Dol- $1.00 
send you postpaid ; 
a pair of INDIAN 
MOO CASINS, 
| most comfortable and durable shoe for housewear, for 
running, base ball or any athletic purposes. Boys’ sizes, 
E. Ae BUOK & CO., Manufacturers, BANGOR, ME. 


Our 200- book “The Origin and Treat- 

ment of Stammering,’’ with full particulars 

regarding treatment, sent Free to any ad- 

dress. Enclose 60 to pay postage Address || 

LEwis ScHOOL, 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich.) geo, anonew cewis | 


ELECTRICAL UNITS FOR BOYS. 


Is written so simply that every hoy can undefe 
|) , Stand something about Electricity. 1 answers 

tA such questions what is a volt; an ampere; 4n ohm ; 

$78 watt? It tells how to find the amount of wire, 
~ number of batteries, etc. required for any power. 
» It explains magnetism, thedynamo and the motor. 
: Boys, if you want to know something 
| about electricity send Ten cents for this valuable book. 
| Catalog of Rove Electric Novelties for stamp. Address, RK. W. 
HARDESTY & ©O., 1130 A Central Ave., Newport. Ky. 


—_—_—Rererernrnreaeaee— een eee _—o_—o$V<—“—\vOCOC 
Taken from the System. Nothing remains 
‘ which can produce an attack. You can eat, 
sleep and stand exposure without slight-. 
| est return of symptoms. Appetite improved; blood en- 
riched; nerves strengthened; whole system built up; life > 
made enjoyable: Book 20 A Free, containing reports of 
many interesting cases. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


ANGELS WHISPER Beartel,aree Col 


staal 
ered PICTURE; Sells 

quick at 2 eents; ample, 12 cents; 9 for 81.00. 

J. LEE, OMAHA BU LDING, CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. Itis 

soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


r LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


A Handful of Tricks Without Apparatus. 


This is a tantalizer, and you had better 
follow it with one that seems ever so 


New Century Rifle 


GUARANTEED 


3 | 1) ACCURATE. 


22 short or long calibre. Fine steel, highly polish- 
ed barrel, 21 inches long; the action is the cele- 
brated BOLT system, similar to the high power 
Mauser now used in armies of many countries, 
and one of safest and most accurate rifles made. 
Sample Rifle will besent by registered mail on 
receipt of $8.55. Send dc. in stamps for 64-page 
catalogue No. 819E of Fire Arms and Tackle and 
48-page Booklet of War Relics. 


CHAS, J. GODFREY, * “°8EuY 33; 


NEW YORK. 


It is surprising how little control one 
has over their fingers. Of course, if you 
have practiced somewhat, you will have 
the adv»ontage of your ‘friends, whom 
you will tease with your cleverness, and 
they will wonder at the suppleness of’ 
your fingers and the stiffness of their 
own, It is not necessary that you be 
able to do them, however, to get quite a 
lot of fun out of it, so long as you re- 
member how the trick is to be done, and 
can indicate it sufficiently to get them 
interested. 

The fourth trick is a terror. Close the 
hand with the index finger extended, 
then bend only the first joint as shown in 
the photograph. It is at the second joint 
that the difficulty will be found, as indi- 
cated by the finger above it. This per- 
sists in bending up as the first joint is 
bent down. Yet there are some people 
with such control over their fingers that 
they can bend any joint at will. 

The fifth trick is the most ingenious of 
all. Put the tips of the thumbs and the 
tips of the first, third and little fingers 
together, and the second fingers bend and 
press together at the middle joint. Then 
part the thumbs and little fingers and 


Here are a few very simple yet very 
'elever tricks which will afford you con- 
siderable amusement with your friends. 
They will help to pass an hour very 
pleasantly at an evening party, and, what 
is best about them, there is no apparatus 
whatever necessary. You have all, that 
is required in the ten fingers of your 
two hands. 

There are always odd moments at ‘all 
gatherings when there seems to be \a 
lull in the entertainment, and anyone 
who can suggest something at such a 
time, to.get over the gap, is hailed with 
delight, 

First of all, hold the hand ‘eut*flat, as 
seen in Figure 1, and separate the fingers 
as shown. Looks easy, doesn’t #? ‘So 
it is, comparatively, but it may take a 
few trials on your part to do it, and the 
|ehances are that nine out of ten whom™ 
|you ask to do it will not be able. The 
third and \little fingers have an exas- 
perating way.of keeping apart. 

When you have, got your friends in- 
terested in that yot™can go one better, 
and ask them to do what is shown in 
Figure 2. Practice this awmumber of 
times, so that you can get thé@seorrect 


much simpler, though in reality it is not. 
Hold the hand up fiat, as seen in Figure 
3, and bend the little finger so that the 
as shown in the photo- 


first joint 
graph, flat. 


is, 
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position. What you must do is to press see if you can separate the third fingers 
the first and third finger tips together without disturbing the bent second 
and then try and pass the second finger fingers. Not many can do this, simple as 
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it looks, for the fingers stick as though 
they were cemented. 
e, mal 


through the opening without moving the 
finger tips that touch. 


evasiveness which nearly borders on untruth- 
fulness; but, perhaps, the author will say 
that the exigencies of the various occasions re- 
quired it, hs the erid justified the means used. 


Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 298 pages, with or- 
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reacePwwdll be delighted to know,.as he can 
pitch in an®werk, run and win races and=do 
a kindly action With the same downrightness 
and honesty of purpos@™..Of course, there are 
wther. boys described who are lazy and whose 
characters do not stand very High, but alto- 


the story, is very interesting. He tells of the 
many cures he effects and the surgical oper- 
ations he porforms upon bird patients, and 
gives good advice to ‘‘people’’ and children as 
to their treatment of birds. The young folks 
will be delighted with the Baltimore Oriole, 
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UNDSBR.SCOTT IN MBPXICO, by Captain Ralph 
Bonehill,“author of ‘‘For the Liberty of Texas,”’ 
“A Sailor Boy” 3 Dewey,’’ ete. This is the 
third volume of the “Mexican War Series’ by 
the same author, each voluffre,however, form- 
ing a complete story in itself. Boys will be 
delighted with this stirring story of the. war 
with Mexico. The author writes with a cd. 
rectness as to events that gives the reader a 
knowledge of the history and geography of the 
places mentioned as well as to rouse his ven- 
eration for the bravery and patrictism of .the 
gallant men who fought «nd bled under the 
renowned Generals Taylor ani Scott. The book 
is handsomely illustrated by J. J. Mora and 
contains 287 pages in colored cover. Price, $1.00 
net. .Dana, Estes & Co., jmuablishers. 


TRAVELLER TALES OF THE” PAN-AMER- ¢ 
ICAN COUNTRIES. Educational Travel Series, 
by Hezekiah Butterwerth. The name of But- 
terworth stands among boys as a synonym for 
good, wholesome, pleasant and entertaining 
reading. In the present volume the author 
tells his readers about what he himself saw 
in his journeys throvgh South American coun- 
tries and the West Indies/~and pictures the 
lands that will beedfrectly or indireetly con- 
nected with the"Panama,Ganal. The book also 
contains magly..of thé legends, history and folk- 
lore stories of these countries. As quite a 
number of the words in these stories will be 

- unfamiliar to the reader, ihe author has ap- 
pended a glossary which will be found valuable. 
There are also many engravings and pictures, 
adding still more to the educational value of 
the work. We are sure the boys who get hold 
of this book will find it most enjoyable as well 
as highly instructive. 299 pps. Good paper and 
clear type, with picture cover. Price $1.20 net. 
Dana, Estes & Co., publishers. 


JACKANAPES, by Juliana Horatio Ewing. We 
cordially recommend this book to every Amer- 
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comés..to Boston and wins name and fame as 
a member of the Boston Fire Brigade. The 
danger to life and limb as well as the pluck 
and heroism ofthe gallant boys who fight the 
flames are told in fitting language. The man- 
agement, system .and“discipline of a large city 
fire. brigade are also incidentally shown. Illus- 
tratedmby L, J. Bridgman,J71 pages. Strong 
Price, 75 cents, Met. Dana, Estes 
& “Ga, 


THE VOYAGE.OF THE™GHARLEMAGNE, by 


William O. Stoddard. This™is.a_bopk which 
will please the boy Who loves the Curious and 
the mysterious. Tom “Mane, his sister and 
Professor Stoutenberg, who ts.a veritable ma- 
gician, take a voyage in thé-Charlemagne, the 
largest ship afloat, propelled only by*electricity? 
Most strange experienges are theirs™ With 
electric searchlights the¥ look into the dé@pths 
of ‘the»ecean and see many uncanny lookitg 
monsters. Théyrare.caught in cyclones and 
waterspouts, and meet With-a.school of whales, 
fog banks and great icebergs. “These, disap- 
pear by the magic of electricity, and many 
ether things happen.teo,.numerouws’ Tor mention 
here. Mr..Stoddard has writtenm~an,excellent 
book. Mystery, excitement, discovery ard in- 
struction mark every page. It is a Jules Verne 


work with more wholesome elements, TIllus- 
trations by J. W. Kennedy. 285 pages,* good 
paper, clear type and nicely bound. Price 


$1.00. Dana, Estes & Co. 


A STRUGGLE FOR A FORTUNE, by Harry 


Castlemou. Mr. Castlemon has written with 
graphic pen a most interesting story of Nat 
Wocd’s struggle for possession of the fortune 
which had been buried by old Mr. Nickerson. 
The enemies he had to contend with and his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in circumvent- 
ing and finally overcoming them and obtaining 
his fortune will give the reader enough excite- 
ment, The fault we find ts that in many of 
the statements made by Nat there 


eDosedety He built. 


is an 


boys and girls will love the birds better after 
reading this book and be ready to welcome 
their little friends who are this month. winging 
their way north from the warm southland. II- 
lustrations by Etheldred B. Barry. 100 pages. 
Price. 40 cents net. Dana, Estes & Co. 
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Edward Stratemeyer. This is the third volume 
in the Pan-American Series, and will be 
heartily welcomed by the fortumate readers of 
‘‘Lost On the Orinoco,"’ and ‘‘The Young Vol- 
cano Explorers.’’ In the present volume Pro- 
fessor Strong and his pupils leave the West 
Indies for Central America, landing at Gréy- 
town, in the Republie of Nicaragua, Naturally 
they are much interested in the Isthmian canal, 
and, starting.from Greytown on muleback they 
Vésit..many interesting places and have quite a 
number of..adventures, humcrous and other- 
wise. After visiting ancient Granada, they 
sail along the coast of Lake Nicaragua, ulti- 
mately arriving,,at Rivas, near where. the 
western end.of*the Nicaraguan canal was “pro- 
Journeying into Costa Rica, 
the party visit the sights and interesting places 
in that republic. They then sail from Limon 
to Aspinwali, investigate the Panama Canal 
route and wind up by a trip across the Isthmus 
to.Panama. It is a splendid book, that will 
not onmly amuse and interest the reader, but 
will supplyhim with most valuable instruc- 
tion and information upon subjects which every 
young American, who takes pride in his coun- 
try and what pertaims to it, ought to know. 
300 pages. Ornamental cover. Price $1.00 net. 
Lee & Shepard. 
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Ro eand, dug his toes into the desert 
sand, and whistled doubtfully. The 
peo little “heat devils’’ were dan- 

ing in a dizzying way between 
him ‘and the distant mountains, and _ his 
respect for Arizona grew as he thought 
of all the mysterious things he had 
heard were hidden behind that purple 
range. There were vast treasures there, 
lost silver mines, and whole canons of 
undiscovered gold. If he had not been 
sure of it he certainly would not have 
left home two days before, with the vow 
that he would never return until he 
brought back a treasure with him. 
Tommy had planned everything with the 
greatest precision. His parents’ had 
moved to Arizona from a big eastern city 
less than a month before, and long be- 
fore they had all. boarded the emigrant 
train that brought them into the far west 
he had made up his mind what he would 
do. As soon as he had seen his family 
comfortably and safely settled on the 
ranch they were going to take up, he 
would seek adventures among the red- 
skins. and hunt for gold. Of course 
there was lots of gold, raat the Indians 
were bloodthirsty, for Tommy had 
learned all that in stories. 

With boyish simplicity Tommy was sit- 
ting squarely in the red-hot sun while 
he might have sought the shade among 
the rocks. But he was thinking, and 
thinking deeply. His ragged straw hat 
was tilted low over his freckled face, 
while aslant it a long black feather he 
had stolen from his mother’s. bonnet 
shook as he alternately turned his eyes 
in one direction and then in another 
across the desert. Around his waist was 
tied a red scarf, which back in the city 
he had used for winter wear, and stuck 
in it and held thereby a cord was his 
mother’s formidable- -looking bre ec knife. 
On the other side was a horse- istol a 
foot long, and across his knees lay a 
small, single-barreled shotgun, with the 
breech and a half of the barrel tightly 
bound with stout string. 

“T dunno,” he meditated, glancing back 
over his shoulder again; “T've come that 
fur, ’n’ I don’t ‘spect this desert is wider 
’n that, but I wisht I had a drink ‘fore I 
tackled it!” 

The stretch over which the boy had 
tramped during the night lay out white 
and blistering hot behind him, its edge 
many miles farther away than were the 
mountains ahead. As he looked, his eyes 
; travelled in another direction, and sud- 

denly brightened. 

“Je-roosalem!” 

He gripped his gun and dodged behind 
the rock on which he had been, sitting. 


= 


‘Coming up along the edge of the barren 
foothill, not a quarter of a mile away, 
: was a dense cloud of dust. His first 


thought was that his father had suc- 
ceeded in striking his trail and was in 
pursuit, -but the fact that the: approach- 
ing horsemen were coming from a dif- 
ferent direction than that in which his 
home lay struck him as queer. His next 
thought was_ Indians. He knew that 
Arizona yeas full of them, and hat they 
were the worst Indians for fight on the 
American continent. His romantic youth 
had never been educated to the fact that 
the warpath had been only a_ memory 
for many years, and if they WERE In- 
dians, which he half hoped, he reasoned 
they were hostiles from the manner in 
which they sneaked along the edge of the 
hills. He had hardly gained breath from 
his’ first surprise when the horsemen 
swerved into the rock-strewn gully below 
him, not half a dozen rods away. From 
behind his rock he watched them as they 
passed—three fierce, desperate looking 
young Apache bucks! 

For a moment the boy grasped his gun 
hard. Here was the opportunity for 
which he had prayed in his boyish 
dreams ever since. he could remember. 
He knew that by actual count there were 
eighteen little homemade slugs in that 

eo weapon, and if by any chance the red- 
skins happened to get in line where he 
eould—the thought of it made him trem- 
ble. Slowly and very deliberately he 
pulled back the hammer and drew bead 
on the passing horsemen... But where 
were they going? As his eye shot along 
the blue steel of the barrel it caught 
the distant purple haze of the mountains. 
The little “‘heat-devils” dancing out on the 
desert seemed doing some sort of pan- 
tomime to him—telling him not to shoot, 
to wait. 

“Wonder what they’re goin’ out THERE 
for’ he soliloquized. He fell back in a 
limp heap as one of the Indians turned 
to look over his shoulder. o 

: The Apaches.were now out of range. 
= It was lucky. for both Tommy and the 
‘Indians, for the boy’s excitement was 
~ . steadily growing. One of the horsemen 
had dismounted, and in a very mysteri- 
ous way was examining the sand along 
the edge of the desert, while his compan- 
ions kept on in the direction of the moun- 
tains. Suddenly he seemed to find some- 
; thing, eee it a little distance, then 
with a low whoop that sent the blood 
; thrilling through Tommy’s veins leaped 
astride his horse and galloped swifty 
after the others. 
-. “War cheat ’’ commented Tommy. His 
“5 eyes were and bright with a new 
: Diveicsce.. here was something very 
mysterious in the wind, and the cause of 
- =. lay over behind those blue moun- 
ains! 
From behind the rocks Tommy watched 
the Apaches slowly disappear, until even 
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the cloud of dust they stirred up was 
lost to view. Then he sprang down 
through the boulders, and put his feet 
swiftly in the hot desert sand. His thirst 
was forgotten. If he had ever been tired or 
hungry he did not know it now. With 
his eyes alternately peace upon the fresh 
trail and the mountains ahead he trudged 
mile after mile across the desert. After 
a while he untied his long horse-pistol 
and carried it in his hand because it 
chafed him. And all this time the belief 
was constantly growing in him that 
there was some great secret behind this 
mysterious trip of the Indians. 

The sun was still hot when he reached 


the first range of hills. But now, when 
he rested, there was shade to lie in. 
Fearful every moment that he would 


lose the precious trail among the rocks, 
Tommy’s intervals of rest were short. 
Suddenly rounding one of the hills he 
came in full view of a little valley at his 
feet not larger than a city lot, and in the 
heart of it wasa ges of sparkling water, 
the grass around it trampled by the hoofs 
of horses and moccasined feet. For a 
full ten minutes Tommy sat beside it, 
drinking now and then, until he was so 
full he could drink no more. Then his 
tired feet again took up the trail. Mile 
after mile he followed it like a dog, until 
it seemed he was in the heart of the 
highest mountains. 

From the spoor of one of the horses 
Tommy reasoned that the Indians had 
passed not more than half an hour be- 
fore. Probably they had rested a long 
time at the pool. Every step the boy 
now took was a cautious one. e slipped 
from rock to rock like a shadow. Re- 
membering the warnings he had read in 
books’ of adventure he kept his gun 
cocked ready for instant use. How great 
and mysterious the mountains were! 
Looking up from the canon he could 
see them towering up almost out of 
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knew. O, if he was only sure of knew. 0. if he was only ureothins|!) |) (_————_ 
with the big horse-pistol! He could 
bring down one of them with the gun, 
but he had not much confidence in his 
ability with the other weapon. As he 
planned excitedly how to get possession 
of the bags, the other two Indians ap- 
peared laden as their companion, and 
with him proceeded to tie their loads 
across the shoulders of the horses. From 
where he was hidden Tommy could see 
that they were partly filled with some 
very heavy stuff, like pebbles, and in 
one of the bags he could see bunches 
standing out as big as his fist. As silent- 
ly and as mysteriously as they had come 
the Apaches mounted and rode up the 


sight. oint where he 


own—until it 


Then he came to a 
looked the other way 

made him dizzy“ Half crouching along 
the narrow trail-he followed it until it 


unexpectedly terminated in a_ broad, 
smooth slope that inclined to a sand- 
choked little valley below him, with the 
gaunt, black mountains frowning down 
upon it in the last rays of the afternoon 
sun. 

And in the center of it, rolling lazily 
in the heavy dust, were the three mag- 
nificent horses the Apaches had ridden 
across the desert! 

Tired and hungry as he was, Tommy's 
heart leaped with exultation. Wedging 
himself in between two boulders he be- 
gan making a careful survey of the val- 
ley, but from end to end of it he could 
see no signs of the Indians, Though the 
black walls of the mountains came down 
and shut in the miniature desert like a 
cup, with no place of concealment any- 
where along it, the Apaches: had disap- 
peared as mysteriously as if they had 
been lifted up into the sky. As the sun 
gradually sank lower behind the craggy 
peaks Tommy studied every foot of the 
way beneath him until his eyes grew so 
tired that he laid his head back on 
one of the rocks to rest them. When he 
looked up again the Apache horses were 
on their feet, and t@iling one after an- 
other in single file almost directly to- 
ward him. Scarcely restraining a cry of 
surprise Tommy suddenly bethought him 
that a small part of the desert directly 
under him had been out of his view all of 
the time, and that there only a few feet 
away, he would Nae aeartg & find the In- 
dians. This thought had hardly come to 
him when the three horses huddled to- 
gether, and across the intervening strip 
of sand stalked one of the young bucks, 
half bent under the weight of three or 
four buckskin bags He was carrying on 


his shoulders. 

“Tha’—tha’s it!” half sobbed Tommy. 
His great excitement made his voice 
quaver even when he whispered to him- 
self. This was what had brought the 
redskins on their mysterious journey 
across the desert! What was in those 
buckskin bags? Tommy was sure he 


canon, 
them, and guiding their horses with their 
knees. 

In an instant Tommy was scudding 
down among the rocks. Sure enough, 
directly under his hiding place the sand 


was filled with the imprints of mocca- | 


sined feet, which led back into a narrow 
fissure in the face of the mountain, which 
was growing black and gloomy as night 
came. With his heart thumping excited-~-' 
ly against his ribs Tommy stole deeper 
into the fissure, until his eyes caught: 
the glow of a few burning embers in a 
fire that had been built at its side. Here 
the Indians had toasted some meat, and 
much to the boy’s delight a few good- 
sized scraps of it were lying on a rock. 
Devouring them ravenously as he pro- 
ceeded with 
paused on the edge of what in the dark- 
ness looked like a chasm. From some- 
where beyond that, Tommy reasoned, had 
come the treasure. 

Once more slipping back into the valley 


the boy struck the return trail of the In- 


dians. This time he paid no attention 
to the hoofprints of the horses, for he 
was confident that the party would spend 
the night at the pool. There, in some 
way or other, he would secure possession 
of the buckskin bags. Just how he 
@®ould do it Tommy had not quite decid- 
ed.- It was a clear, starlit night, and 
much to the boy’s satisfaction the full 
moon soon came up to light him on his 
way. He did not hurry. for whatever 
his ag were, they would work better 
if the Indians were asleep. Mile after 
mile he trudged on, until at last he once 
more caught the glimmer of the pool, 
- ANY shone out brightiy in the moon- 
£ 

Foot by foot Tommy crept nearer. He 
could make out the three horses grazing 


a little way from the water, and on the | 


side of a knoll between them and the 
pool a small fire was just dying out. At 
the edge of the water Tommy halted a 
moment for a drink, then slunk like an 
animal through the grass around to the 
farther side of the knoll, crept up it and 
cautiously peered over. The moon was 
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holding their rifles in front of | 


his search, Tommy ‘soon | 
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Ordering 16 packages, we send them post paid 
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CHAPTER I. 


OVELY Prudence or as the Indians called 
it, Chibacuwese, that small island which 
emerges from the placid waters of the 

l(m yy «Narragansett Bay, just north of its more 
———— pretentious neighbor, the Conanicut, and 

between Papasquash Neck on the east, and the 

North Kingstown shore on the west. 

-It has long been famous for its farming, grazing 
and fishing, and no one who now visits its quiet 
shores, or who enters its pleasant and prosperous 
dwellings, would scarcely think of its hard fate dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

But while the British held Newport and the bay, 
the inhabitants of Prudence were forced to flee to 
the mainland, and their farms, fruits, trees, and 
dwellings were the repeated spoil of the enemy. 

Here also in the middle of January, 1776, was 
fought a two days’ battle, wherein the routed “minute- 
men” of the first day, by the timely arrival of rein- 
forcements from the main shore towns of Warren 
and Bristol on the second morning, repulsed the 
British forces, and after three hours of hard fight- 


ing drove them back to: their ships with heavy loss. 


The immediate cause of this attack lay in the fact 
that for some months the little island had been made 
a picket station for the Rhode Island forces. There 
a full company of minutemen had been quartered; 
from there row galleys patrolled the bay: and there 


a night guard was. constantly kept. 


The vigilance and boldness displayed by this little 
band of home defenders had largely checked the 
depredations of the British, and hence there natur- 
ally arose a determination on their part to break up 
the outpost. 

With this object in view, therefore, twelve British 
vessels, under the command of Captain James Wal- 


lace, appeared off the island early on the January 


morning already alluded to, and notwithstanding the 
most strenuous efforts of the pickets to prevent it, 
succeeded in landing a force of two hundred and 
fifty men. 

Then began a struggle, hotly contested on both 
sides, for the supremacy, and which lasted the 
greater part of the day. The Americans, outnum- 
bered more than two to one, took refuge behind 
walls and buildings, and in fact anything that offered 
the slightest protection, and poured in an irregular 
fire upon their opponents. 

But superiority of numbers and the better discip- 


‘line of the British soldiers overbalanced the pro- 


tected positions and consummate bravery of the 
home guards, and slowly they were driven back 
before the steady fire of the enemy. 

Several times, at the command of their officers, 
did the minutemen bravely rally, and charge down 
upon the steadily advancing forces of the enemy, 
but each time they were completely routed. 

During the prolonged contest also, to the intense 
chagrin of the Americans, the seven buildings they 
had occupied as temporary barracks were burned 


to the ground, and an hundred sheep, “still remain- 


ing on the island for their subsistence,” as the old 

colonial records quaintly put it, were driven off: to 

the boats, and sent on board the vessels of war. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon the retreat- 


ing pickets found themselves well over towards the: 


east side of the island, and not far from the point 
where the lighthouse now stands. 

A large, two-story, stoutly built, log building was 
still standing upon the height, and for some distance 
around there was only an open field. 

The sorely pressed and weary men were not slow 
to see the advantage of this elevated and protected 
position, could it once be gained; and, at a word 


- from their commander, they rushed up the hill, and 


into the structure, not, however, without leaving 
several of their comrades dead and wounded on the 
grassy slope. 

After barricading the doors, they ran to the win- 
dows on the first floor, and began to pour a steady 
fire into their assailants, who were gradually ad- 
vancing in a semicircle, and replying vigorously. 

Only sixty two of the original hundred of the 
minutemen had reached the house, including three 
officers, a corporal, a sergeant and the captain. 
Among this number was a mere lad, Herbert Hath- 
away by name, not much over sixteen years old, and 
ae ‘was so small he scarcely appeared to be four- 
een. 

Like nearly every American boy of that period he 
was familiar with the use of the rifle, and when his 


_ home at Warwick, on the adjacent main shore, was 


plundered and burned by the British, he had 
promptly offered himself for the home defense, and 
was as promptly accepted. For it was a time when 
neither stature nor age was counted in the soldier, 


‘but when every fencible person in the State was 


called out upon duty. 
Though small in stature, with red hair and freck- 
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of Prudence Island 


led: face, and pale, almost colorless eyes, and far 
from prepossessing in appearance, Herbert Hath- 
away-had a heart of courage, and it was on his 
heroism that not only the issue of the battle, but 
the very fate of his comrades was destined largely to 
hang. . 

The American captain, a tall old fellow, lean and 
severe, with grizzly hair and beard, was directing the 
defense from a window at the front of the house, 


shouting out his orders like pistol shots, and with no 


sign of emotion in his hard face. 
The lad, who was a little pale, but firm on his legs, 
finding the other windows fully occupied by his 


- comrades, hastily drew a table up to the window 


beside the captain, clambered up on it and coolly 
fired away above the officer’s head, at the bunch of 
redcoats he saw approaching through the field. 

The captain noticed him with a grim smile, and 
perhaps marked him even then for the hazardous 
undertaking to which he soon called him. 

The building was situated on the very summit of 
the hill, and on the north side, where the slope was 
most abrupt, had but one small window, high up, 
which looked out from the garret; consequently the 
British did not threaten the house from that side, 
and the height was clear: their fire was directed 
only at the front and the two sides. 

‘But it was a terrible fire, a storm of leaden bul- 
lets, which on the outside shattered the windows and 
splintered the walls, and on the inside smashed par- 
titions, furniture, and 
door-posts, filling the 
air with dust and splin- 
ters, hissing, rebound- 
ing, crashing into 
everything with a noise 
fit to drive one mad. 

From time to time & 
one of the soldiers who ~ 
were firing from the } 
windows fell back on 
the floor,.and was 
dragged to one side. 
Some walked frantic- 
ally up and down the 
room, pressing their 
hands to their wounds. 
In the hallway there 
was already one dead 


“Lads,” he cried, ‘‘You all did bravely; but here is the hero of the island!” 


man, with a ball through his forehead. The semi- 
circle of the enemy kept closing in. 

All at once, the captain, who until] then was im- 
passable, was seen to show signs of uneasiness, and 
to stride out of the room, calling the corporal to fol- 
low him. ; 

About five minutes afterward the latter came run- 
ning back and called “Herbert Hathaway!” The boy 
ran after him up a rude wooden staircase, and en: 
tered an empty garret, where he found the captain 
leaning against the window, with a bedcord on the 
floor at his feet. 5 

The officer turned as the lad approached, and, 
looking with his cold, grayish eyes into those of the 
youngster, abruptly asked: 

“Do you know how to handle a boat, Herbert?” 

“Yes, sir.” he promptly replied. “And you have 
courage and discretion?” 

The boy’s pale eyes lighted up. 

“Haven’t I done my duty today, captain?” he asked, 
with a touch of pride in his tones. 

A smile played for a moment’ about the stern 
mouth of the captain. a 

“Look down there,” he then said, pushing the lad 
to the window. 

“Around yonder point, near that clump of tall 
oaks, is a skiff and oars. Over yonder across the 
bay you see the roofs of Bristol. Two companies of 
our men are stationed there, and two more at War: 


ren, just beyond. Catch hold of this rope, slide 
down from the window, run along the shore to that 
point, get into the boat, and pull the best you know 
how for the mainland, and tell the first man you meet 
our situation. . 

“No other boat is on this side of the island, and 
if you keep that clump of trees between yourself 
and the redcoats, you can make half the distance 
across the bay before you are discovered. We can 
hold. out here until reinforcements come, if you 
hurry. Leave your gun here, but take my pistol with 
you.” 

The boy laid down his weapon, and put the pistol 
the officer handed him into his jacket pocket; the 
corporal threw out the rope, and grasped one end of 
it with both hands; the captain helped the boy pass 
backward through the window. 

“Take care,” he said, “remember the safety of 
your comrades depends upon you.’’ 

“Never fear, Captain, I shall bring the reinforce- 
ments,” replied the lad firmly, swinging himself out. 

“Stoop as much as possible while running for the 
oaks,” directed the captain, helping the corporal to 
hold the rope. 

SY6a;.pir.”” 

“God help you!” 

In a few seconds Herbert was on the ground; the 
corporal drew up the rope and disappeared, but the 
captain remained at the window and watched the lad 
flying down the slope. 

He was already hoping he had succeeded in escap- 


* ing unobserved, when five or six little clouds of dust, 


which rose from the%ground- both before and behind 
the youth, warned him that the British soldiers had 
discovered his flight, and were firing at him from the 
top of the hill. 

But the lad, who had already reached the shore, 
continued to run along it at a break-neck speed. 
Then there was a second volley from the soldiers, 
and the boy fell. 

“Killed!” exclaimed the 
watching captain, striking 
his fist savagely against the 
window sill. But he had 
hardly uttered the word, 
when he saw Herbert rise 
to his feet. 


muttered the captain, and 
breathed freely again; for 
the lad if hurt did not 
show it, and.ran as fast as 
ever. 

A half dozen of the red- 
. coats were now _ speeding 
- after the boy, firi as they 
ran. But Herbert distanced 
them, and when they 
reached the point, he had 
already shoved off the skiff, 
seized the oars, and was 
several] rods from the shore. 

The captain gave an ex- 
clamation of triumph, but 
he continued to follow the 
lad anxiously with his eyes, 
because the soldiers were 
still firing at him. 

The boat was almost out 
of reach of the guns, when 
the boy suddenly dropped 
one of the oars, and al- 
lowed it to float away from him. It was evident that 
he had been wounded, for his left"arm was hanging 
powerless at his side. 

“He’s hit!” exclaimed the captain, and he shud- 
deringly watched all the lad’s movements. 

If he did not reach the main shore and secure im- 
mediate relief, either all the home guards would be 
killed, or he would have to surrender and become a 
prisoner with them. 

But even though the lad was hurt it was soon eyi- 
dent that he was still able to act; for he immediately 


changed his seat to the stern of the boat, and with . 


his remaining oar sculled the light craft swiftly out 
of the reach of the whistling bullets. 


A thankful sigh escaped the captain, and he was _ 


about to return to his men, when his eye caught sight 
of a boat rounding the sandy point. It was a British 
yawl, manned by a coxswain and six sailors, and they 
were pulling directly for the boy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Again the captain watched anxiously. He even 
encouraged the lad, and spoke to him, as though he 
could hear. He measured continually, with his keen 
eyes, the distance between the boats. 

Meanwhile, he heard the whistling and whirring 
of the bullets in the rooms below, the shouts of the 
men, the groans of the wounded, and the crashing of 
boards and the splintering of logs. 


“Ah! only a fall after all,’’. 
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remarkable horsemanship. 


and feathers. 


garrison. : 


== Pittsburg ‘‘Rough Riders.’’: 


The “Rough Riders,” as they are termed, are by no means confined to the plains of the West. In the suburbs of Pittsburg is a band which is fre- 
quently called out to withstand the attacks of Indians and perform other daring exploits which have attracted considerable attention to its really 
It is comprised of boys whose ages range between eight and. twelve years. They have all of the regulation equipment, includ- 
ing rawhide whips, the soft hat, the, top boots and the “shooting irons” as well as the necessary lasso. 
animals will execute various kinds of evolutions as readily as the average broncho and sometimes will be as obstinate. 

As there are no Indians in the suburbs of Pittsburg, where the rough riders reside, they have induced some of their comrades to put on the war paint 
A big box on @ne of the vacant lots has been turned into a fort and this is defended by the whites from the attack of the Apaches and 
other tribes until the brave garrison is rescued by the troop of rough riders who swoop down upon the redskins and generally put them to flight, although 
some of the scrimmages are extremely exciting and many powder cartridges are emptied before the enemy is conquered. The front page illustration shows 
one of the officers of the rough riders with his complete equipment, and the accompanying pictures show a platoon with an Indian prisoner, and‘a fort 


They have broken their ponies so that the little 


“Pull, Herbert, pull!” he cried, following with his 
eyes the distant boy. 

So yet there was a long space between the boats, 
and the short winter afternoon was fast drawing to a 
close. Night would soon fall, and the lad might yet 
escape. f 

The sergeant now hurried up almost out of 
breath, to say that the enemy had ceased their fire, 
and were waving a white flag as a summons to sur- 
render. 

“Don’t answer just yet,” the captain cried, without 
removing his eyes from the boats. ‘ 

They were.a long distance off shore, and the boy 
was still a good piece ahead of his pursuers. Then 
the darkness settled down over the water, and the 
officer coulé see them no more. @ 

A decisive refusal was now given by the intrepid 
captain to the summons to surrender, but by mutual 
agreement all hostilities were suspended for the 
night. 

The hours were long and anxious ones to the 
Americans. A strict watch was kept to detect the 
slightest movement on the part of the enemy. The 


- wounded were cared for as well as possible under 


the circumstances. Fortunately the well of the house 
had been so dug that its opening was at the rear of 
the huge kitchen, and though the besieged men were 
absolutely without food, there was an abundance of 
cool water for all—no light boon to the thirsty and 
‘stricken men. 

With the first show of hight an increased force of 
the British advanced upon the house, evidently 
intending to carry it by storm. The assault was, 
however, bravely met by the grizzly captain and his 
men, and then the battle recommenced with a fury 
thus for unequaled. The attacking and the attacked 
fought with a coolness and heroism, born in the one 
instance of determination, in the other of despera- 
tion. ; 

In the midst of the engagement, the captain: left 
his men and ascended to the garret, where he 
looked anxiously out of the little window, and off 

over the waters of the bay. 

If Herbert had escaped the enemy, and reached 
the main shore, it was time the reinforcements were 
in sight. 

One hurried glance brought the captain’s heart 
into his throat. Almost at the island were several 
large flat boats loaded with troops. A few minutes 
more and they would be at the house. 

‘He flew down the stairs; it was raining bullets; 


: _ the rooms were encumbered with the wounded, some 
of whom reeled around like drunken men, catching 
at the furniture; walls and floors were spattered 


with blood; corpses lay across the doors; the ser- 
geant’s akm had been broken by a ball; everything 
was a whirl of smoke and dust. 

_ “Hurrah!” shouted the captain; “stick to your 
posts, men! Reinforcements are coming! Courage 
for a while longer!” 

_ The British had drawn nearer yet; their con- 
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torted faces loomed up through the smoke; above 
the rattle of the muskets rose their savage cries, 
insultingly demanding surrender and threatening 
immediate slaughter. 

Occasionally a soldier, terror stricken, withdrew 
from the window only to be driven back by the 
redoubtable captain. But the defenders’ fire was 
slackening, their faces showed discouragement; it 
was impossible to prolong the resistance. 

Suddenly the firing of the enemy ceased, and a 
thundering voice shouted: 

“Surrender!’” 

“Never!” called the captain from the window, and 
the firing began again, steadier and fiercer on both 
sides. 

More soldiers fell; already more than one window 
was without defenders; the crisis was at hand. 

“They'll not reach us in time!” muttered the stal- 
wart captain between his teeth in a broken voice; 
then he ran furiously about, twisting his sword in 
his clenched hand, resolved to fight to the end, 
rather than yield to the enemy. 

The sergeant at this moment, rushed down from 
the garret, crying in a loud voice: 

“Our friends are here!” 

“They are here,’ repeated the captain, 
shout of joy. 

At this shout, all unhurt, wounded men and officers, 
rushed to the windows with a tremendous cheer; 
and once more the resistance grew fierce. 

A moment later, signs of uncertainty and a be- 
ginning of disorder were noticeable in the enemy. 
Immediately, in great haste, the captain formed a 
small company downstairs ready to make a sally. 
Then the captain flew upstairs again. 

He had scarcely arrived there, when he heard a 


with a 


_ hurried tread accompanied by a formidable hurrah, 


and from the window he saw advancing at a quick 
run through the smoke, two companies of minute- 
men, who poured as they ran a deadly fire into the 
already wavering ranks of the British. 

The captain placed himself at the head of his little 
troop, and rushed out of the doors with an answer- 
ing cheer; the enemy faltered, became disordered, 
and then fell back. ® 

The ground of the previous day was gone over 
again, but the retreating force then had become the 
advancing force now. The victory was not a sudden 
one, however. 

The British soldiers fought bravely, contesting 
every circle of ground, and the sun was high in the 
heavens before they had been driven back to their 
boats, and abandoned the. island, leaving their 
wounded and their dead behind. 

As the British ships spread their sails, and slowly 
went down the bay, they as a parting acknowledg- 
ment of their defeat, sent several cannon shot 
screaming above the heads of the victorious Ameri- 
cans. But the victors, thankful to have them depart 
on almost any terms, only answered with three 
defiant cheers. 

“Where is Herbert Hathaway?” the grizzly cap- 


r 


tain asked of the commander of the reinforcements, 
looking anxiously over the squad of men halting 
near him. 

“We left the brave boy in the doctor’s care at 
Bristol,” the officer addressed replied; ‘though 


severely wounded he delivered your message before. 


midnight, and in less than two hours I’d collected my 
men and was on my way to your rescue.” 

“T’m sorry the lad was hurt,’ remarked the old 
captain grimly, “but to send him for you was our 
only hope of driving. off the rascally Britishers. You 
came none too soon.” 

As rapidly as possible arrangements were com- 
pleted for the transfer of the wounded to the main- 
land, where a church had been turned into a tem- 
porary hospital; and thither a few days later Cap- 
tain Baker came to see how his men were faring. 

The church was full of injured soldiers, reclining 
on two rows of beds stretched upon the floor; two 
doctors and various assistants were anxiously going 
and coming, and stifled cries and groans were heard. 

On entering, the captain paused a moment at the 
door, and looked about him. Just then he heard a 
faint voice close by calling him: 

“Captain!” 


He turned around, it was Herbert Hathaway; he 


was stretched upon a trestle bed, covered up to the 


chest by a coarse.blanket, with his arms outside, the © 


left one in a sling. He was pale and thin, and 
pinched from suffering, but his light eyes sparkled at 
the sight of his commander. 

“Are you here?” the captain asked in astonished 
but kind tones. “Well, Herbert, you did your duty.” 

“T did the best I could, sir,” answered the boy mod- 
estly. 

“Even though you were wounded,” remarked the 
officer, nodding at the bandaged arm. 

“What else should I have done?” asked the lad 
proudly. “I had to run like a deer, for they saw me 
immediately, and sent their balls skipping after me. 
But I reached the boat and was making good time 
off shore, when they winged me. One can do much, 
however, with a single arm, and I stulled the craft 


. out of reach of the bullets in no time. 


“Then that pesky yawl came after me, and until 
darkness fell I was at my wits’ end to keep out of its 
way. But by changing my course repeatedly I es- 
caped, and reached the shore about midnight. I was 
so stiff and cold I couldn’t crawl, but fortunately my 
cries attracted the attention of a guard to whom I 
delivered your message. 

“Tt was a hard pull though, captain, I was dying 
with thirst, and kept thinking I shouldn’t reach the 
shore. 
hold the house until morning. They tell me, how- 
ever, captain, that the reinforcements got there in 
time, and you drove off the redcoats. I’m satisfied.” 

“Well, I'll see you again, lad. I’m going to look 
around on the other boys now, and find out how 
they fare.” 
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The University of Pennsylvania’s Crack Athletes. 


The University of Pennsylvania will pin her 
: Captain A. C, 
derful little pole vaulter; and Amsler, the hurdler and sprinter. 


pictures are printed on this page: 


faith in the intercollegiate relay games this season on four men whose 
Bowen, the two mile runner: Terry, the half miler; Baird, the won- 
The last named is the speedy little fellow who aston- 


ished the athletic world recently by compelling the world’s record holder, Arthur Duffey, of Georgetown, to acknowl- 


edge defeat. 
the First Regiment of Pennsylvania. 
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Thomas Wolsey, butcher and grazier in 


the good old town of Ipswich, England, 
was in a fret. Something had evidently 
gone wrong with the portly and substantial 
citizen. His fair, good-natured English 
face was flushed, and his gestures were 
rather more violent and abrupt than those 
he ordinarily indulged in. 

“T tell thee, Joan, wife, it is all thy fault 
that the boy has such high notions,’’ he 
was saying. “Il never put these ideas into 
his head, I'll be bound. What good will 
all this learning do him, I should like to 
know?’ 

“He means to study and be a priest.” 

“What, our boy Tom. to be an ecclesias- 
tic! What, then, will become of the bus- 
iness in which his grandfather got money, 


and I, following in his good steps, have 
become the wealthiest citizen in the 
borough?” 


With Thomas Wolsey, Sr., the ac- 
quisition of wealth was ‘the sole object of 
life. He could not imagine any other pur- 
pose of existence, and it grieved and 
angered him that his only son did not ac- 
cept the same opinion. 

“TI tell-thee,’’ he continued, ‘‘it is all folly 
for the lad to give up the most flourishing 
business in Ipswich for the sake of ‘being 
a student at Oxford. All the learning in 
popedom and heathenesse to boot wouldn't 
atone for that.’’ 

“But learning will put him in the way 
of becoming a great man,”’ urged Mistress 
Joan. 

“Out on thee for a dullard; who. ever 
heard of a butcher’s son becom'!ng a person 
of distinction?"’ 

Before Mistress Joan could make any 
response to this, a young lad who had 
been intently perusing a Latin book by 
the hearth, came forward. He had a bright 
intellectual face, and his lithe figure had 
all the grace of a youthful Apollo. 

“T know, sir,’”” he said, -with kindling 
cheeks, “of a swineherd who became a 
pepe."’ 

The elder Wolsey 
eredulous grunt. 

“And that swineherd, sir, was Nicholas 
Breakspeare, afterwards Pope Adrian the 
Fourth, the only Englishman that ever 
sat in St. Peter’s chair.” ; 

“And do you think to ever be pope?’ 
inquired the butcher, scornfully. 

“Perhaps I may be a cardinal,’’ replied 
the boy. 

“Ha! ha! thou speakest of what can 
never be, son Thomas.” : 

“But if he reach not so high an emi- 
nence he may be a bishop,’’ interposed 


responded by. an in- 


| Joan, whose maternal breast beat proudly 


for her hopeful son. ‘Hast never heard 
the proverb, ‘He who reacheth after a 
gown of gold shall scarcely fail of getting 
one of the sleeves?’ "’ 

“Tt is easy to talk of dignities and honors, 
but it is another thing to obtain them. 
However, I do not choose to balk your 
whim, The boy may go to Oxford, but 
first I have a choice bit of pastime for 
him. I wish him to go with Nicholas and 
Giles and Dick to buy beeves off the 
Southwold marshes. Then let the simple- 
ton enter Magdalen College if he still per- 
sists in such foolishness.” 5 

“Thou wilt not-feel so chafed when I 
take up my bachelor’s degree,’’ observed 


ardinal Wolsey’s Bridge 
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‘the journey 


young Wolsey, ‘‘and thou wilt have to 
wait but two years for that.’ 

‘And dost thou think a boy of twelve 
years will win a bachelor’s degree in two 
years at Oxenford? Why, thou wilt be 
but fourteen then.’ 

“Anywise thou shalt see it, mine hon- 
ored father,’’ cried the youth impulsively. 

“The day I hear the news thy mother 
shall have the finest baron of beef in my 
shambles to roast for dinner; now, wife, 
remember ‘that,’’ said the butcher. ‘‘And 
now to bed, for the journey on the morrow 
will be one to tire thy young limbs." 

Young Wolsey could sleep but little that 
night at the thought of entering Oxford, 
and he awoke carly to prepare himself for 
his father desired him to 


make. He rode the butcher's best mare. 
Nicholas, his father’s hired man, was 


mounted on a black nag, and the two stout 
serving men, Giles and Dick, trudged along 
on foot. , 

“Don't let either monk or trader play 
aught of their tricks on ye, lads,”’ cau- 
tioned the elder Wolsey at parting, ‘‘and, 
son Thomas, if ye want to tarry with the 
monks of. Blitheborough, and look over 
their musty books on your return, ye can 
do so. You'll have a pleasant country to 
ride through, and the forty miles won't 
seem long to ye, I'll warrant." 

It was fine April weather, and the quar- 
tette journeyed pleasantly along. The 
horses’ pace was not swift, for fifteen years 
of service ‘before a _ butcher's cart had 
tamed what mettle they ever possessed, 
and the two pedestrians easily kept up 
with them. 

The country was new to the boy, and it 
lay fresh and beautiful in the spring sun- 
‘light. Massive castles embowered in their 
ancestral groves, and grim monasteries 
were seen at intervals along the way. From 
the leads over the south aisle he obtained 
a fine view of Southwold, Walberswick, 
and the anc’ent city of Dunwick, which the 
remembered was the capital of the East 
Angles in the days of the heptarchy. 

The journey was a pleasant one to the 
butcher’s son, and he almost regretted 
when the curfew bell of St. Peter's, at 
Wangford, told him that they had arrived 
at their destination. 

The following day was spent in making 
bargains with the monks of Holy Rood 
chapel and the graziers of Rigdon, in which 
the cautious, calculating Nicholas served 
his master to good end. A drove of twenty 
four fat beeves was purchased, and the 
price paid out in gold and silver pieces 
from the. gypsire that hung at Thomas 
Wolsey’s girdle. 

The night was spent in quaffing mead 
with the jolly monks, and early in the 
morning the cattle were driven from the 
convent yard. A new route was shown 
them by which to.return home, and as ‘this 
promised to lead by the abbey of Blithe- 
borough, and, moreover, was somewhat 
nearer, young Wolsey eagerly embraced 
the plan of going that way. The Blithe, 
a dark, brackish stream, lay in their path, 
but this, the monks assured them, could 
be easily forded. 

This they did not find so easy after all. 
Tt had rained the night before, and the 
river was swollen to such a degree that 
the. elder drover hesitated to drive his 


The men met in the semi-final heat of the forty-yard open event at the indoor meet held by Company I, of 
Amsler won by a narrow margin from the fleet-footed champion of the running path. 


nag into the current. But Wolsey, with 


the impetuous asSurance of a boy, urged ~ 


his mare forward. The terrific floundering 
of the beast soon unseated him, and the 
drovers on the shore; seeing the peril of 
their master’s son, called out to him to 
swim back. 

“For the love of St, Margaret, master 
Thomas,” screeched Nicholas, ‘‘do not at- 
tempt to reach the other bank! You wiil 
be drowned! You will be drowned!” 

For a time it seemed as if it would be 
so; for, though the lad was a good swim- 
mer in his native streams of the Orwell 
and the Gripping, he found it more difficult 
to sustain himself in the dark, muaay tide 
in which he was immersed. 

His companions, without attempting to 
aid him, continued their cries, and had it 
not been for a wood ranger on the opposite 
shore, who had seen the accident and 
rushed forward with a long pole which 
he reached to the almost exhausted youth, 
there had been no Cardinal Wolsey in 
English history. : 

Once on dry land again, however, he 
cleaned the ooze from his mouth and eyes 
and cried to his father’s servants to turn 
vack with the cattle, and hurry on as fast 
as they could to Ipswich. 

“And what shall we say to thy father 
about the gray mare?’ asked Nicholas, 
who, now that the lad was safe, felt rather 
uneomfortable about the thought of his 
master’s anger at the loss of a favorite 
beast. 

“Concoct what story it pleases thee, good 
Nicholas,’’ answered young Thomas; ‘and, 
moreover, tell him that his son will tarry 
tonight with the learned monks of Blithe- 
borough, whose abbey I see rising across 
the fens.’’ 

“But if the good master should be angry, 
what shall we do?’ persisted the anxious 
drover. “It was not our fault that the 
gray mare was lost.’’ 

“Nor was it mine,’’ returned the lad. 
“But tarry not there, ye poltroons, unless 
ye choose to wait until I am a cardinal, 
when I will have a bridge built over the 
muddy river at this same place so that 
other travelers shall not incur the peril 
that I have just undergone.” 

“Would that you were one now,” young 
master,’’ said Nicholas; “it might happily 
benefit us,’ and, laughing pleasantly, the 
drovers turned their bullocks’ faces toward 
Wangford, while Wolsey urged his steps 
toward Blitheborough abbey. 

What followed there we will not relate; 
nor shall we have aught to say of the pro- 
gressive steps by which our hero attained 
to the eminence to which his ambition 
tempted him to aspire. Suffice it to say 
that by diligence and energy he rose to 
be the greatest man in England save one, 
and that he was not forgetful of his promise 
made on the bank of the Blithe, but caused 
to be erected a costly structure across the 
dangerous ford, which, even to this day, is 
called the ‘‘Cardinal’s Bridge."’ 

History does not tell us how the worthy 
butcher bore the loss of his valuable mare, 
but it does tell us of the grand entertain- 


” 


ment that he gave his friends when, at the 


age of fourteen, his promising son came 


home wearing the bachelor’s gown he had- 


won at Oxford. 


A boy complained because, as he said, 

his parents wouldn’t agree upon one 
thing: His mother wouldn’t let him 
stand on his head. and his father was 
constantly grumbling because he wore 
his shoes out so fast. 


' 


his head was level with Tommy’s. 


._ some practical test. 


at conversation. 
- superintendent's words. 
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‘m|* THE age of four Tommy Weldon 
fi) bad resolved to be a motorman. 
= For this early selection of a career 

his surroundings were mainly re- 
sponsible. He lived in the suburbs of a 
city with which everything connected 
by means of an electric railroad; and 
there was not an hour of the day or 
night when he could not hear the hum 
of the trolley cars and the clang of the 
bell which the motorman pounded with 
his foot. It always made Tommy catch 
his breath to watch the masterful way 
in which he brought the big, thundering 
car to a stop at the cross-walk with a 
slight twist of one handle and a _light- 
ning turn of the other. The brakes 
would creak and the great vehicle would 
groan and protest; but in the end it 


always yielded to its master on the front 


platform. The motorman had none of 
the petty, commercial annoyances of the 
conductor. He was not bothered to 
make change or ring up fares or help 
women and girls on and off the car or 
answer questions, Like the pilot of 
a ship he stood calmly at his post, cooled 
in summer with breezes of his own, and 
in winter snugly wrapped in a. great 
bearskin coat. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that 
Tommy realized all these things at the 
age of four. To understand a trolley car 


requires study. But long before he knew 
what made the car go he saw @hat the 
motorman was in full control. When he 


grew older he rode to and from school 
on the cars and learned more about them. 
In summer when open cars were put on 
the road he sat on the front platform 
and talked with the motorman. Before 
he was tén years old he knew every 
motorman on the line and before he was 
twelve there was very little about a 
trolley car that he could not explain to 
vou. He had even been to the power- 
house at the end of the line and seen 
the big dynamos which grind out elec- 
tricity as a cider press does cider. He 
had seen the inside of the motor under 
the floor of the car and learned how the 
current was fed to it through the long- 
armed trolley from the wire overhead. 
and how it turned the wheels. He had 
watched the men at work on the track 
and found that they laid underground a 
copper wire—“bond wire’ it was called 
—on which the electricity after running 
along the feed wire returned to the 
power house and “completed the eircuit.” 

These facts with many others he 
learned from his friends, the motormen; 
and his fondness for airing his knowl- 
edge gained for him at school the name 
of “Troligy-Car Tommy.’ The men on 
the road,*with whom he was a®@favorite, 
soon picked up the title; and he took it 
as one of distinction. 


. Considering this special knowledge and 


his ambition, it is not surprising that 
when Tommy’s father died and he was 
obliged to leave school and work to help 
his mother, the occupation of motorman 
was the first that occurred to him. He 
was fifteen years old and strong, and for 
the past two years had been perfectly 
confident of his ability to run a car from 
one end of the line to the other as well 
as any man he knew. Several times on 
elear stretches in the outskirts ef the 
city one of his friends had allowed him 
to have full control of the car, standing 
close beside him, it is true, yet touching 
neither brake nor lever.If the motorman 
had been seen doing this by one of the 
company’s inspectors he would have re- 
ceived his discharge. 

The motorman knew this although 
Tommy didn’t, and the latter thought it 
a hardship that he had been cautioned to 
keep his exploit secret. 

So one day he marched into the office 
of the superintendent and stated what 
he wanted. The superintendent was a 
large man; even when he sat at his on 

e 
boy expected that he would be ques- 
tioned about his experience and put to 
He knew that mot- 
ormen were carefully trained, with an old 
employe to stand behind them on the 
platform for several days after they 
were first given charge of a car; but he 
considered such training more. than 
equalled by his experience. Therefore he 
was not a little disappointed when the 
superintendent did not examine him. He 
merely smiled in a tolerant way as he 
said, “No, my boy, you're not old or 
strong enough. Come here in about five 
years and perhaps I can do something 
for you.” Then he became absorbed in 
his writing, and Tommy felt that he had 
to go. He would have liked to argue 
the matter; but he did- not dare. 

Jim Newhouse, one of his warmest 


friends, was motorman of the car he rode 


home on; ‘but although from force of 
habit he took the seat on the front plat- 
form his feelings forbade any attempt 
He was crushed by the 
Five years! If 
he lived to be a hundred he would never 
be better qualified than he was at that 
moment. ‘ 
Nevertheless his humiliation did not 
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prevent him from looking up with half- 
hearted interest when Jim was called 
back to help the conductor with an ob- 
stinate switch. There was no switchman 
at this corner and as soon as one car 


hack and fix the switch ready for the 
next car, which turned in the opposite 
direction. This time, evidently, some- 
thing was the matter, for after poking 
at the rail with his iron rod for several 
minutes the conductor had shouted for 
the motorman to come and help. Ordi- 
narily Tommy would have been on the 
spot where he could get a close view of 
such operations, but today his sense of 
interest was so blunted that he remained 
unmoved while his two friends worked 
over the refractory switch. : 
"As he sat thus buried in sombre medi- 
tation, suddenly the car started with a 
jerk that nearly threw him from the 
latform. He picked himself up wonder- 
ng who was the green motorman that 
turned on the current so recklessly; but 
on looking around he found to his amaze- 
ment that he was the only person on the 
platform. The car was whizzing down 
the street gaining headway with each 
revolution of the wheels, with Jim New- 
house and the conductor yards behind 
in a fruitless race to catch it. Instantly 
Tommy realized what had happened: 
Through some fault of the machinery 
the power had been turned on full head; 
he had heard of such accidents before. 
To shut off the current was his first 
thought; and without stopping to rub 
his bruises he sprang for the controlling 
lever. It was not there. Then he re- 
membered that when a motorman leaves 
his ear he takes the controller with- him. 
The one he was looking for’ was now 
being waved frantically in the hand of 
Jim Newhouse every moment farther in 
the distance. But the brake was _ there, 
and grasping it in both hands Tommy 
turned the handle until his strength gave 
out. The iron shoes screamed as they 
came in contact with the buzzing wheels 
and a trail of sparks was left along the 
tracks: but the speed was hardly affected. 
Against the irresistible power which 
turned the wheels, brakes were of little 
use. Tommy knew enough about electric 
motors to understand this, and for the 
first time he became worried. 


Several passengers had been thrown 
entirely out of the car when it started 
and the rest had been pitched over the 
backs of the seats. A chorus of screams 
and shouts was borne to the boy’s ears, 
and glancing back he saw a man jump 
from the running board and go rolling 
over and over on the pavingstones, while 
others looked as though they were go- 
ing to follow. The car was racing at 
terrific speed, rocking and see-sawing 
madly and threatening to leave the track 
at every jump. Looking ahead he saw 
that it was approaching the sharp curve 
at the end of the avenue, and he rea- 
lized that it would never get around at 
that speed. For a moment he felt the 
temptation to jump, as he pictured the 
ear off the track and crashing into the 


curb. It was only for a moment, how- 
ever. He was the only experienced per- 
son aboard. What would Jim and the 


others say if he deserted those men and 
women? The only thing left was to,stop 
the ear somehow before it reached that 
corner. 


Then for the first time he remembered 
the trolley and began skillfully swinging 
himself along the running board to the 
rear platform. As in most systems where 
the overhead feed-wire is used, the trol- 
ley was a long metal arm attached to 


the car roof with a strong spring which - 


kept the little grooved wheel at the up- 
per end pressed against the wire. A 
rope fastened to this and extending down 
to the rear platform enabled the con- 
ductor to shift the trolley as he wished. 
By this rope Tommy intended to_ pull 
the trolley from the wire and cut off the 


-power from the motor—a simple operation. 


But when he reached the platform one 
look told him that this means of stop- 
ping the car had also been taken from 
him. Someone had acted upon this idea 
before but in his frantic haste, evidently 
had broken the rope. At any rate there 
lay the rope on the floor while the trolley 
rode high overhead, snapping’ out sparks 
as it fed to the grinding motor under his 
feet the current which was driving the 
ear to its destruction. The curve was 
only a block away now. Tommy knew 
that the trolley r@ust be disconnected 
from the wire and that only one way of 
doing it remained. Without hesitation 
he leaped upon the dashboard and seizing 
the edge of the overhanging roof climbed 
on top of the car. The sloping roof 
teetered up and down so that he could 
searcely keep his footing: but two leaps 
brought him to the trolley. arm, and 
grasping it as high as he could reach he 
bore down with all his weight and then 
pushed it slightly to one side so that 
when he let it spring back it stuck 
straight up! in the air. its wheel spin- 
ning uselessly two feet above the wire. 
The effect upon the speed of. the car was 
directly noticeable. The hard-set brakes 
ground on the wheels to some purpose 
now: and with creaks and groans the 
ear ran slower and slower until it came 
to a stop just at the beginning of the curve. 

Meanwhile Tommy Weldon sat on the 
roof calmly dangling his legs over the 


passed it was the conductor’s duty to run - 
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side; and there the frightened passeng- 
ers found him when they poured from 
the car, glad to set their feet on solid 
ground. It was not until Jim Newhouse 
arrived, red-faced and panting from his 
run, that he eondescended to slide down 
and receive the thanks and praises show- 
ered upon him at close range. The men 
patted him on the shoulder and some of 
the women kissed him-and called him a 
brave “little” boy; but he valued big 
Jim Newhouse’s hearty hand clasp and 
gruff, “much obliged, old man,” 
of all. Jim treated him like an equal. 

It did not take the experienced em- 
ployes long to repair the machinery; and 
the car continued its trip with Tommy at 
his old post on the front platform talking 
and laughing with Jim, not a trace of 
his old disappointment remaining. Op- 
posite his house they stopped and the 
passengers gave a cheer that brought his 
mother to the window to see Jim and 
the conductor escort her boy up the front 
steps with considerable ceremony, 

That afternoon Tommy sat in the 
kitchen telling his mother all about it, 
when in walked the big superintendent. 
He was the same man Tommy had in- 
terviewed in the morning, yet his manner 
was decidedly different. His voice was 
not so crisp nor his look so keen nor 
his movements so impatient. 

“Is this Mr. Thomas Weldon?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tommy. 

“Why you’re the young man who was 
in my office this morning asking for a 
place as motorman,” exclaimed the sup- 
erintendent with sudden recognition. 

“Yes, Sir,’ said Tommy again; “can I 

have the place after all?” 
_The superintendent gave no direct an- 
swer to this question; but after he had 
the story of the runaway car from the 
boy’s own lips he led him on to tell of his 
ambitions and why it was necessary that 
he should work at all instead of attend- 
ing school. Then he told Tommy things 
about an electric railroad that he had 
never dreamed of before. He spoke of 
the officers and managers, for whom the 
motorman and conductors and inspectors 
worked like so many accurate machines. 
In short he gave the hoy his first view 
of the operation of a great street car 
system; and as Tommy listened he un- 
derstood that there were more fortunate 
men, &nd men with a greater work to 
do, than those who guided single cars 
from the front platform. 

“Thomas,” said the superintendent, 
“some day you want to be in charge of 
many motormen; but before that there 
are many things to learn. Do you want 
to learn them?” 

“Yes,” cried the boy eagerly, “if you 
will give me a chance.” 

“The chance,” Sf poe the superintend- 
ent, “will be waiting for you at my 


office to-morrow morning if you will 
ah ,and as long after as you care 
or it.’ 


But one thing still bothered Tommy, 


and as the superintendent started to 
leave he mentioned it. “How about 
Jim,” he asked; “you haven't discharged 


him, have you?” 

“Who's Jim?” 

‘Don't you know Jim Newhouse, the 
motorman on No. 102? 
fault, you know, that the car ran away.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” 

“Yes, sir; one of my very best friends.” 

® “Very well,” said the superintendent, 
“he will not be discharged; and perhaps 
after you are in the office we can manage 
to get him promoted; only don’t let him 
know about it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tommy, perfect- 
ly happy. 


American Boy Artists. 


Never has the editor been favored with 
so many drawings done by boys as 
within the past thirty days. Nearly one 
hundred drawings have reached his desk, 


many of which are very good and show | 


decided talent. Many boys will be dis- 
appointed in not seeing their pictures 
reproduced in these pages. but we can- 
not find space for them. They give the 
editor much pleasure, and the time spent 
on them by the boys is not wasted. They 
have his thanks, if nothing else. 
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CHILDREN 
OF THE 


ys GUATEMALAN 


HERE are many interesting young people 
in the circle of families of what is known 
as official life at the national capital— 
that is the households where husbands 
and fathers hold high positions under the 

government or in public life—but doubtless the most 
interesting junior citizens at Washington are to be 
found in what is known as the Diplomatic Corps. 
This is made up of the representatives which the 


’ various monarchs and governments in all parts of 


the world send to Washington to look after their 
interests in this country and to assist in adjusting 
any differences which may arise between Uncle Sam 
and their respective nations. The junior members 
of the diplomatic families are of especial interest to 
American boys from the fact that they, one and all, 
come from far off climes and in the aggregate con- 
stitute a sort of world’s congress of young people 
representing every part of the globe. 

A large proportion of the young foreigners tem- 
porarily residing at our seat of government have 
come from our sister republics in Central and South 
America. As every boy who has studied geography 
knows there are a large number of these small 
republics on the lower part of the continent and 
every one of them is particular to send a represen- 
tative or Minister, as he is called, to Washington 
for the reason that each of these smaller countries 
regards the United States as a protecting big 
brother. Some of the representatives who come to 
Washington from Asia and other far off parts of the 
world do not bring their families with them, but 
practically all the visitors from Central and South 
America are accompanied by their children, and in 
most instances they have large families. 

The Peruvian Minister, Senor Calderon, for in- 
stance, has a household of ten lively boys and girls. 
Of this number seven are his own children and the 
three others are boys whom he has brought to the 
United States in order that they may be educated in 
American schools. All of these young people from 
Peru have the dark olive complexions and dark hair 
and eyes characteristic of their race. The whole 
circle, from the youngest to the eldest, speak French, 
Spanish, German and English as easily as does an 
American boy his native tongue. Then, too, each of 
the ten is a musician and they have selected differ- 
ent instruments and practiced together until they 
are now able to form a full orchestra. 

The Minister from Costa Rica, in Central America, 
Senor Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, has six children, 
three boys and three girls, who have lived in the 
United States for several years past and have grown 
very fond of the sports and pastimes in which their 
Yankee playmates take delight. The family of. the 
envoy from Guatemala, also in Central America, 
comprises five lively young people, all but one of 
whom regularly attend school in Washington. Senor 
Don Fernando Guachalla, the Minister from Bolivia, 
in South America, ‘has ten children, but as yet only 
a few of them have been permitted to join their 
father here. However, he expects to bring the re- 
mainder of his household to Washington in the near 
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future. The Minister from Brazil, who by a strange 
coincidence bears the name of Brasil, has two very 
attractive little daughters. These girls, unlike their 
playmates from the other countries of South America, 
speak Portuguese. All the other youngsters from 
this part of the world have Spanish as their native 
tongue. 

One of the most. prominent boys in Washington 
is Wu Chao Chu, the son of Wu Ting Fang, the 
famous Chinaman who served so long as Minister of 
the Chinese government at Washington and who has 
only lately returned to his home in the Far Hast. 
Of course Wu Chao Chu is not strictly speaking in 
the diplomatic circle now, but he may still be classed 
among the notable juvenile visitors from other lands. 
This lad from the Celestial Empire is a rather 
plucky boy who is anxious to make his own way in 
the world, as may be imagined from the fact that 
when his father and mother returned home he, of his 
own accord, suggested that he be allowed to remain 
here to complete his education. He attends the high 
school regularly, being a member of the military 
company connected with the institution, but he also 
devotes three hours a day to his Chinese studies 
so that it can be seen that he is kept very busy. 
When at school Wu Chao Chu wears regular Ameri- 
ean dress, but when he returns home in the even- 
ing he dons the Chinese costume. 

There are three other children at the Chinese 
legation in Washington, in addition to a baby which 
will, however, shortly return to China, its parents 
having been ordered to return to their native land. 
The three youngsters first mentioned are the chil- 
dren of Mr..and Mrs. Yung Kwai. Yung Kwai is a 
Chingaman whose duty it is to translate into Chinese 
the letters received at the legation, and his wife is 
an American woman whom he married after coming 
to the United States. The baby before mentioned 
was born in this country on the Fourth of July and 
the almond-eyed little tot was given the name of 
Washington Shen Tung in honor of the city where he 
was born. 

Two boys who bear as little resemblance to 
American lads as any youngsters to be found in 
Washington are Osman Sureya and Ali Haidas, the 
black-eyed little sons of Chekib Bey, the Minister 
from Turkey. The man who is stationed at’ Wash- 
ington to represent the Sultan is a widower and his 
two sons are looked after by their grandmother. 
There is a third boy connected with the Turkish 
legation, the son of Sidky Bey, who acts as Secre- 
tary or assistant to the Minister. There are no 
Japanese boys under sixteen years of age at the 
Mikado’s “branch office” in Washington, although 
the Japanese Minister has as proteges several young 
men who are in this country receiving their educa- 
tion. There is, however, a little Japanese girl in this 
household—the sister of the First Secretary of the 
Legation. She is about twelve years of age and has 
only come to America within the past few months. 
Like all the children from far off lands, however, 
she wears American costumes whenever she appears 
upon the streets. The only exception to this rule 
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occurred last year, when three Chinese girls visited 
China’s representative at Washington. They invari- 
ably appeared in the long silken robes familiar to 
all persons who have seen Chinese pictures. 

Many of the children of the Diplomatic Corps 
manifest marvelous cleverness in acquiring the 
English language. Take for instance, the case of 
the three daughters of Senor Don Martin Garcia 
Merou, the Minister from the Argentine Republic. 
These little girls’ are aged respectively thirteen, 
eleven and eight years. When they first came to this 
country they mastered the English language in less 
than a year, speaking it more fluently than either 
their father or mother. Among the newcomers in the 
Diplomatic circle are the two sons of Sir Michael 
Herbert, Great Britain’s Ambassador at the Ameri- 
can seat of government. One of these lads had the 
honor of being allejwwed to act as a page at the 
coronation of King Edward, and both of them have 
displayed a marvelous faculty for forming the ac- 
quaintance of a large number of American play- 
mates. Other newcomers include the two daughters 
of Senor Quesada, the Minister from the new repub--: 


* lic of Cuba. 


Baron Moncheus, the Minister from Belgium, has 
three daughters who now make their home in 
Washington, and there are four young people in. the 
household of Senor Don Joaquin Walker-Martinez, 
From 
the little republic of Haiti, in the West Indies, come 
two healthy looking boys with swarthy complexions 
and crisp hair. Just at present there are no chil- 
dren in the household at the Korean Legation, but 
until a short time ago a young lad from this little- 
known Oriental country was included in Washing- 
ton’s cosmopolitan population, and his flowing gar- 
ments of silk and satin made him a very conspicu- 
ous character whenever he appeared on the streets. 

In addition to the tiny Chinese baby mentioned 
above two other children in the Diplomatic colony 
are named for the city which is now their tempor- 
ary home. The older of these is Alfonso Washing- 
ton Pezet, only child ofthe first Secretary of the 
Peruvian Legation. This lad, who is fourteen years 
of age, speaks English and French as well as Span- 
ish. The son of the First Secretary of the Mexican 
Embassy was christened George Godoy, but inas- 
much as he was born on the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, twelve years ago, he has announced 
his intention to add Washington as a middle name. 
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HE whole civilized world is acquainted with 
the bravery of Admiral Schley at the bat- 
tle of Santiago, but most people have for- 
gotten, or perhaps never knew of his 

——— heroic rescue, some twenty years ago, 

of the gallant Arctic explorer, Lieutenant A. W. 

Greely. 

In 1881 the United States Government, as its part 
in a plan formulated in 1880 by the International 
Geographical Congress held at Berne, Switzerland, 
sent an expedition to the Arctic regions for the pur- 
pose of establishing there a United States signal 
station. This expedition, known as the Lady Frank- 
lin Bay Expedition, and consisting of twenty four 
men under the command of: Lieutenant Greely, left 


St. Johns, Newfoundland, July 7, 1881, and six weeks 


later arrived at an extreme northern point on the 
eastern coast of North America, where this continent 
is separated from Greenland only by a narrow 
channel. Here Greely established a signal station 
and made preparations for a permanent camp. It 
was the intention of the government that Greely 
should remain at this point for two years, and the 
instructions given him stated that relief ships, bring- 


ing additional supplies, would be dispatched to the 


station in 1882 and 1883. 

On August 25th, 1881, Greely sent his last dispatch 
to the Chief Signal Officer at Washington saying 
that his party was all well, and that he intended to 
take the sledges and dogs and start still farther 
North. Three weeks later the Proteus, the ship 
which had taken the expeditiqn North, returned to 
St. Johns, leaving Greely and his party, prisoners in 
the frozen fields of the Arctic zone, shut out from all 
communication with the civilized world. 

The following summer, in accordance with the gov- 
ernment’s agreement with Greely, the first relief 
ship, the Neptune, sailed from St. Johns for the 
Greely station. But that vessel was hardly out a 
month when its progress was effectually stopped by 
the solid pack ice of Smith Sound, and after many 
days of unsuccessful effort to find a passage through 


. the ice to the waters beyond, it gave up the attempt, 


and in the latter part of September of the same year 
returned without any tidings of Greely. The officials 
at Washington, while disappointed at the failure of 
this first relief expedition, did not feel alarmed for 
the safety of Greely as it was known that he had 
taken with him provisions enough to last at least a 
year longer. Preparations, however, were at once 
begun for a second relief expedition, and in June, 
18838, two vessels, the Yantic and the Proteus, were 


- dispatched northward, the commanders. of each being 
impressed by the government with the absolute 


necessityeof reaching Greely tgat year. 

The uncertainty and peril of Arctic navigation is 
shown by the sad fate of the Proteus. This was the 
same ship which had, in 1881, so successfully carried 
the expedition to its station. But although a staunch 
vessel of oak, sheathed in iron-wood, it was out only 
five weeks when it was caught in the heavy ice of 
Kane Sea and its strong sides crushed in like egg- 
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From photograph taken in 1884 at time of Third Relief Expedition. 


shells. The crew, fortunate enough to escape, were 
picked up by the Yantic and brought back to the 
United States. 

The anxiety at Washington and the excitement 
throughout the country became intense, when the 
news came that the second relief expedition had 
failed. A new expedition was suggested at once; 
but as it was then the time of year when the coldest 
weather in the Arctic regions begins, and continual 
darkness sets in, it was thought best, after repeated 
consultations with experienced navigators and Arctic 
explorers, to postpone another expedition until the 
following summer, and thus prevent the possibility 
of a third relief expedition finding itself in as bad 
and perhaps a worse plight than Greely. 

The country, however, was in suspense and Greely 
was not forgotten. Congress immediately passed an 
appropriation necessary for fitting out another re- 
lief expedition, and offered further a reward of 
twenty five thousand dollars for Greely’s rescue. 

A third relief expedition being thus assured, the 
Secretary of the Navy appointed Winfield S. Schley 
commander, and directed him to proceed at once to 
the coast of Greenland and find, or at least ascer- 
tain the fate of Greely. Under Schley’s direction 
three vessels, the Thetis, Bear and Alert. specially 
designed for Arctic services, -were quickly gotten 
ready. With a combined crew of one hundred and 
ten men the three vessels, early in the month of 
May, 1884, departed for the Arctic regions. 

No one can estimate the perils and tediousness of 
an Arctic voyage. The prime requisites of an 
Arctic voyager are always patience and courage. 
That Schley and his men possessed these two indis- 
pensable qualities.is shown by the tenacity with 
which they pushed northward along the frozen coast 
of Greenland. Progress, however, was compara- 
tively easy until the ice of Melville Bay was encoun- 
tered. Here a great battle between man and nature 
was begun. There were many days when the ships 
were unable to move in any direction on account 
of the density of the ice. Progress, if made at all, 
could be made only by the ships ramming the ice 
with their ironclad prews. To do this the ships 
would back a little, put on full steam and then 
strike the ice ahead with an ominous crash. If a 
square blow was given the vessels would sometimes 
run their length, but there was always the danger 
of also going to the bottom. Once when attempting 
to ram the ice the bow of Schley’s ship, the Thetis, 
was driven into a narrow crack, the ice at the same 
time closing in about the sides and stern of the 
ship and holding it like a huge vise. This in Arctic 
parlance is called a nip and often results in disaster. 
It wes a nip that sent thegProteus to the bottom of 
Kane Sea. In this alarming predicament Schley and 
his men waited anxiously for hours, not knowing at 
what moment the Thetis would be ground to pieces. 
But in the Arctie regions it is the unexpected that 
happens. By one of those strange freaks of wind 
or current the ice moved off and the Thetis, released 
from her bondage, by dint of ramming succeeded in 
making its way into an open body of water beyond. 
Here, however, new and almost impassable barriers 
soon presented themselves. Vast, unbroken fields of 
ice, the accumulations of years, in some places 
twenty, thirty and fifty feet in thickness, were en- 
countered. This meant days of anxious, tedious 
watching and waiting. At such times Commander 
Schley, telescope in hand, mounted the rope ladder 
that led to the crow’s nest, a little barrel-shaped 
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house fastened to the mainmast by stout iron bands, 
at an elevation of over one hundred feet above the 
deck. <A stuffy and uncomfortable place it was, but 
from it Schley had a range of vision of from ten to 
fifteen miles, and it was to his watchfulness and 
quickness in detecting sudden movements of the ice 
and seizing opportunities for advance that in no 
small measure contributed to the suecess of the third 
relief expedition. After twenty eight days of bat- 
tling with the ice of Melville Bay Schley pushed on 
into an open.sea known as the North Water. Through 
this he made good speed and soon drew near to Lit- 
tleton Island, where Greely was supposed to have 
established one of his temporary stations. A sys- 
tematic search of all the neighboring capes and 
islands was at ‘once begun. The Bear was sent on 
to Cary Island, while the Thetis visited Conical Rock, 
Cape Parry and other points along the coast. On 
Sunday, June 22, a cairn or mound on the top of 
Brevoort Island was sighted. It was the first evi- 
dence of human life that the expedition had seen for 
many days and instantly every man became excited 
at the discovery. Schley at once ordered Lieutenant 
Taunt of the. Thetis to take a party of men and 
explore the island, while another officer, Ensign Har- 
low, was dispatched on a similar mission to Stalk- 
necht Island. Half an hour after the searching 
parties had left, cheers were heard above the roaring 
of the wind and crunching of the ice, coming from 
the direction of Brevoort Island. In a few minutes 
one of Lieutenant Taunt’s men was seen running at 
full speed over the ice toward the Thetis. Pale with 
excitement he clambered up the side of the ship and 
thrust a bundle of papers into Schley’s hands, ex- 
claiming at the same time that Greely was at Cape 
Sabine. The news was instantly Signaled to the 
Bear, and a general recall of all men sounded by three 
long blasts from the whistles of the Thetis. The 
officers of both ships soon gathered about the little 
table in the wardroom of the Thetis and the records 
left behind by Greely in the cairn on Brevoort Island 
were read aloud. As the papers were hurriedly gone 
over those present were horrified to learn that the 
jatest date borne by any of them was one dated 
October 21, 1883. This paper stated that Greely was 
encamped near Cape Sabine and had only a few 
weeks’ rations left. As eight months had elapsed 
since the paper was written, Schley and his fellow 
officers were certain that Greely and his party had 
starved to death while watching and waiting for a 
relief expedition. Whether dead or alive, no time 
was to be lost in reaching the camp. A storm had 
been raging all day, and the wind was blowing ter- 


rifically, but in such a way as to leave a free passage . 
through the ice to the shore. Schley at once ordered 


the steam launch lowered and a party under Lieuten- 


ant Colwell, who had been one of the crew of the ill- . 
- fated Proteus, was directed to go to the place men- 


tioned in the records as the site of the Greely camp. 


(Continued. on Page 226.) 
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GIVING AWAY WITHOUT MONEY 
Uniforms, Rifles and Rules for Drill 


so that even each little village may have a boys’ militia 
of its own to take part in all its celebrations, adding 
leasure or dignity to Memorial Day, 4th of July, 
ashington, Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley birthdays, 
and all public ceremonies, besides having a rousing 
good time among themselves. 


Our Free Offer “==. 


open to ALL BOYS, giving each community an oppor- 
tunity to SUPPORT and develop patriotism and re- 
spect for our flag. Write to-day for ° 
RULES OF DRIL SENT FREE the same do 
your letter is received. 
We also tell you how easily and quickly you can get, 
WITHOUT MONEY, ® complete uniform includ- 
ing rifle, suit, enp, belt, and zouave red stockings. 


HOME MAGAZINE GCO., 
Dept. 306, Washington, D. @, | = 


E AR PRINTING @ 


PRESS 


BOYS here’sa chance for you to 
get a fine press free and to 
make money by printing cards, otroulars, 
ete,, for other people. Wewill give vou. J 
this press with outfit of type, ink, cards, 
eto., Shsolutely wichout s cent of cost 
to vonif vou will sel! packages of 
“Crashed Violet” at 100,each, 
JUST TWO HO * WORK 
isallit will takeyoutoownas fine 
press, We also send free with press 
full directions for printing, ty pe- 
setting, ote. Write at once 
for outfit and circular 
telling you ‘‘how to 
make ‘noney."* 


They’re 


FREE. 


EARHART 
& MARSH, 
50146 Fullerton 
Ave. Chicaco 
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THEODORA CUNNINGHAM 


When President Washington and his 
'friend, Thomas Jefferson, in 1792, ap- 
proved the designs of. the architect, 
Hoban, for an executive mansion, the 
room set aside as the “state dining 
room” was considered ample for any pos- 
sible emergency, But cabinet and state 
|dinners have long ago outgrown it. 
|When the White House renovations were 
|'bezgun last summer a stairway and a 
| part of a brick partition were torn away, 
land the size of the room nearly doubled 
by including this space, and now, with a 
capacity for seating seventy eight per- 
sons at a horseshoe-shaped table, it will 
answer the purpose a while longer. 

At a large dinner, when a table of this 
|}shape is required, President Roosevelt 
)sits at the penter of ee. care? side, 

> A » |with his back to the mi e door. 

Notice this Fence With its panels and carvings in old 
English oak, its tapestry hangings on 

; ; the walls and tapestry-covered furni- 

~ ture, it makes one think of a hall in an 
ee old eastle, but the objects which hold 
| Tdi the boys’ attention are several stuffed 
animal heads hung upon the _ walls. 

'President Roosevelt must take especial 
delight in these ornaments, and one of 
them, the head of a large moose. hang- 
|ing over the middle door, is particularly 


‘dear to him because it was sent’as a 


' A fine specimen of intelligent fence architecture | present by the citizens of Nome, Alaska. 


—pure in design, strong as Gibraltar, good for a | Perhaps the bear heads on either side 
lifetime of first-class service. Double galvanized remind him of the bears he did not get 
steel wire throughout, rigidly braced Our park, in Mississippi. 
lawn and cemetery fences have won unparalleled Opposite this moose head. over the 
success. Catalog showing styles, 10 to 0c. aft. mantel, is another, and in either panel 
FREE. {between the er" Be ma - Bhan ap og 
‘hangs the head of a ocky fountain 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co., |goat with its curved noes gts 
; While the bovs are looking a ese, 
11 Dwigsins Ave., Anderson, Ind. the attention of their mothers is occu- 
|pied with the quaint sideboards, one 
large and two smaller ones. with their 
gilt back-rails; each one resting upon 
the outspread wings of our American 
eagle, carved in wood. 
The doors are of the original colonial 
pattern seen throughout this floor of the 
| White House. and are beautiful speci- 
Ex of household decorations of a past 


How Are Your Lungs? 


The Little Gem Lung Tester 


t i h . ; 
fone of ster aen te 9 as eentury. with their quaint inlays and 
the warmest endorsement off | silver knobs. tae 
the Medical Fraternity and The polished table shown in the picture 
——_ pig oo A lis the one from which the. Premgonts 

oe oe eee P family and their guests ate their anks- 
strengthening ia. giving dinner. 


fun to be had with it is un-~ 


lintted. Warranted abso- 
lute’y accurate. Special price 
with full directioms and 
chart. Prepaid 20c. 


DON’T MISS THIS. 


Settled by Admiral Dewey. 


A certain Sunday school teacher found 
it difficult to convince some of the boys 
of her class that total abstinence was 
the wise policy. They insisted that many 
great men drank liquors, and cited the 
fact that Admiral Dewey gave his men 
liquor during the battle of Manila Bayt 
We will ship any bicycle C.U.D. onappro- | To settle this matter finally, the teacher 

val without a cent sit and if accept- | wrote the Admiral, stating her case, and 
ed allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL asking for the facts.. The letter received 
before purchase is binding. in reply is important as forever settling 


New 1903 Models | the question involved. and we lay it be- 


ped On Approval 


46 ” lete ” fore our_readers in full: 

PP ements 2 9 Guaranteed oa35 “Dear Madam: I am very glad to have 

“‘Siberian,’? ‘s\vessty, -78 |an opportunity of correcting the im- 
leudo Road Racer $74,746 | pression which you say prevails among 


‘vour Sabbath school scholars, that the 
'men on my fleet were given liquor every 
twenty minutes during the battle of 
‘Manila Bay. As a matter of fact, every 
\ iol RIDER AGENTS WANTED inevery towntobuy | participant. from myself down, fought 
ae sample wheel at special price and take orders for | the battle of Manila Bay on coffee alone. 
} cur improved 03 models. There’s bigmoneyinit. |The Tinited States laws forbid the taking 
09 Good, end:hand Wheels, $2.f2 $8; of liquor aboard ship except for medical 

< aphic vings and full descriptions, | USES, ANG We had no liquor that we coulé 
 OYOLE CO. Dect ’ aaee given the men, even had it been 


iD CYCLE CO. Dept.20 D, Chicago. desired to do so. 


° Respectfully. 
Advertisements Here Pay “GEORGE DEWEY.” 


Ww no better bicycles at any price 
a §=Any other make or model you want at 
one-third usual price. Choice of any 
standard tires and best equipment on 
all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
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STATE DINING ROOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 
| Photo copyright 1902. R. L. Dunn. 


Where President Roosevelt En- Sayings of Late P. D. Armour. 


Pithy sayings were characteristic of 
the conversation and letters of the late 
Philip D. Armour. Impressed with their 
value, his office associates recorded many 
of them, and the appended ones are a few 
of a number published exclusively in the 
September issue of Success. That maga- 
zine gives them as valuable suggestions 
to young men from a master in the art 
of business management. 

Good men are not cheap. 

Capital can do nothing without brains 
to direct it. 

An American boy counts one, long be- 
fore his time to vote. 

Give the young man a chance; this is 
the country of the young. 

We can’t help the past, but we can look 
out for the future. 

Hope is pretty poor security to go to 
a bank to borrow money on. 

A “sit-down” method won't do a minute 
in this age of aggressiveness. 

There is nothing else on earth so an- 
noying as procrastination in decisions. 

A man does not necessarily have to be 
a lawyer to have good hard sense, 

An indiscreet man usually lives to see 
the folly of his ways; and, if he doesn’t, 
his children do. 

A man should always be close to the 
situation, know what he is doing, and 
not take anything for granted. 

There is one element that is worth its 
weight in gold, and that is loyalty. It 
will cover a multitude of weaknesses. 

It is an easy matter to handle even 
congested controversies, where the spirit 
of the parties is right and honest. 

The trouble with a great many men is, 
they don’t appreciate their predicament 
until they get into the quicksand. 

When you are striving to do that which 
is right, be courteous and nice in every 
way, but don’t get “turned down.” 

The man who wants to marry happily 
should pick out a good mother and 
marey one of her daughters; anyone will 
ao, 

Do you suppose that, with an engine 
like this, I could afford to put anything 
into the boiler that would make the ma- 
chinery run wild! 

It is all right. in some cases, to bank 
on a man’s pedigree; but, in most men, 
there is something a great deal deeper 
than this matter of genealogy. 

I will always risk a man if he is in the 
dark and knows it, but I haven't much 
use for a man who is groping around in 
the dark and doesn’t know it. 


How Tommy Brought His Treas= 
ure Home. 


(Continued from Page 217.) 


shining down squarely upon the three 
sleeping Apaches, and beside each the 
boy caught the glint of the moonlight 
playing on the steel barrels of their 
guns. The next instant a daring plan 
popped into his head. If he could once 
get possession of those guns he would 
have the Indians at his mercy. Cau- 
tiously sliding down into the shadow of 
the knoll he began worming himself 
warily in the direction of the weapons. 
One by one he successfully drew them 
out of the reach of the sleeping Apaches, 
and then. carried them back and laid 
them beside his own weapon. He want- 
ed to shout and whoop like a young In- 
dian himself, but he was not quite ready. 
Pulling a lot of stout cord from one of 
his pockets he cut it into even lengths, 
and then with just his head and shoul- 
ders showing above the hillock he drew 
a bead on the unsuspicious redskins. 
Then he took in a deep breath. It was 
the biggest breath that Tommy Samson 
had ever drawn in all his life, for he had 
determined it was going to take Just one 
yell to awaken the figures at his feet. 
When it came even the horses back of 


‘at that. 
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him started in affright, and the three 
Apaches leaped to their feet as if they 
had received a charge of fine shot. 

“Hy, there—throw up yer hands!” 
shouted Tommy. 

In the curious light of the moon Tommy 
presented a grotesque figure on the top 
of the knoll. His gun gleamed down on 
a dangerous level, and probably thinking 
they were being held up by a desperate 
horse thief the Indians complied without 
so much as a grunt. Their surprise at 
seeing their weapons gone was complete, 

“That’s good ‘nough!" complimented 
Tommy. “Now see ‘ere, Reddy, you take 
these strings an’ tie the others tighter’n 
a knot ‘r I'll scalp y’ with the hull 
eighteen slugs! Understand?” 

He tossed the strings down among the 
Indians. His voice was wonderfully boy- 
ish, and trembled as he issued his orders, 
but evidently the Indians were not ac- 
customed to dealing with boys behind 
guns in that country, and the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before one of the 
young bucks picked up a handful of the 
strings and set to work on his compan- 
ions. 

‘Do it good 'n tight an’ I won't hurt 
you!" encouraged Tommy, keeping his 
cheek tightly glued to the stock of his 
gun. “I just want what’s in them bags, 
not you!” Evidently his English was 
understood, for the Indian tying his 
companions straightened in astonish- 
ment, then bent to his work again. with 
a lot of guttural that was so much Greek 
to the young adventurer. 

“Now, go git the horses, an’ be sure to 

ut the bags on ‘'em,” commanded the 

oy, when two of the three Apaches lay 
helpless on the ground. 

As silently as a specter the young 
Apache stalked out into the moonlight, 
carefully guided by the glint of Tommy's 
gun, and in two or three minutes had 
everything in marching order, with the 
precious bags tied across the horses’ 
shoulders. 

“Git up,” ordered Tommy, “an’ start 
that critter o' your'n across the desert. 
If you to run I'll plunk you!” 

Once his prisoner was astride his mount 
Tommy descended the knoll and after 
considerable clambering, during which 
he kept a sharp eye on the. Apache, 
mounted one of the captive horses, with 
the Indian. and the other mount in line 
ahead of him. Then the journey once more 
began through the foothills and across 
the desert. From his point of vantage 
Tommy guided the procession by giving 
directions to his prisoner, who used his 
knees in place of a bridle, and the other 
two horses followed in the trail of the 
leader. For hours a steady march was 
kept up across the desert. The second 
range of hills was passed, and just as 
the clear night began giving way to 
dawn the desert began gradually to dis- 
appear into the green verdance of a 
rolling plain. It was not far beyond that 
both Tommy and the Indian descried the 
buildings along the creek bottom that 
marked the Samson ranch. 

“That's my home, Reddy,” informed 
Tommy. For the first time the young 
Apache turned and looked back at him. 
As he took in the small freckled face 
under the ragged straw hat, the boyish 
legs dangling on the horse’s sides, and 
more than _ all, the triumphant grin 
transfixiag Tommy’s face, he ®opped his 
mount and stared in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment, until his captor brought him 
4 his senses again by pointing his gun at 
aim. 

“Well, if there ain’t Dad and a hull 
passel of others comin’ out!" exclaimed 
the boy, more to himself than to the In- 
dian. “Bet they’ve been hunting f'r me 
f'r a plumb day and night!” 

From the directions of the buildings 
half a dozen men, @ woman, Tommy's 
two sisters, and any number of dogs, 
were fiying across the prairie toward 
them, their astonishment showing in 
their actions even before they came with- 
in speaking distance. 

““What in thunder, Tom its 

“THEM, Dad!" Tommy pointed lacon- 
ically at the bags. 

Impelled by the air of mystery with 
which Tommy clouded his remark, one of 
the men cut a bag loose and ina trice had 
dumped out upon the ground a pile of 
dirty; gray lumps. The boy's heart gave 
a tremendous throb of disappointment. 
That was not gold! O,’ what a mistake 
he had made! One of the men was stick- 
ing his tongue against a lump. 

“By ginger, it’s salt!” he yelled. 

A dozen hands were testing it in an fn- 


stant. Salt! As worthless as dirt, 
thought Tommy. But what ailed the 
men? 


“Tom—Tom—Tom, where'd y’ git it?” 
beseeched his father. 

“Found a mine of it,” replied the boy. 
It seemed as though his heart was break- 
ing with disappointment. 

“A mine!” One of the men leaped into 
the air and kicked his heels together 
with a yell. “Great Jehosefat, y've be’n 
the makin’ o’ the country, Tommy! 
Think on't! A hunder’ thousand head o’ 
cattle on this range, an’ salt costin’ six 
dollars a bar'l! Whoop!” 

And that is how Tommy brought his 
treasure home. For many years the In- 
dians had secretly brought their salt 
from the mountains across the desert, 
while the ranches for miles around had 
to tote their supply. from a great dis- 
tance, and pay exorbitant prices for it 
So it turned out that Tommy's 
reckless adventure, and his capture of 
three perfectly harmless Reservation In- 
dians brought about the greatest boon 
the country ever had, for the deposit of 
salt was a large one, so large, in fact, 
that were all the Indians and white men 
in Arizona to get their salt from it, it 
would still last a lifetime. 
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INDO CHINA. 


SENECAL. £ 
IVORY COAST. =| time, unused, of ons 
MAYOTTE. of these countries, 6c. 
OCEANICA. per set. The 7 sets for 


88 cts. Postage extra. 


FRENCH INDIA. | 
NEW CALEDONIA. 


AGENTS WANTED For our 50% approval books. 
Send return postage with reference if you want some 
fast ine stamps on approval. We Give Premiums 
on all & meg -_ give rev, stamped paper with 

2 large 1 cent 1898 Liberty Head revenues 
oe xls ‘Geos free with all orders from above list. 


PENINSULAR STAMP CO., 


918 FOURTH AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


STAMPS FREE.—2 Guatemala Jubilee 
Bands, cat. 30 c., for the names of two col- 


lectors and 2c. postage. 40 Japan postage 
and revenue stamps mounted, only 25 cents. 
56 Guatemala 192 unused lhe; mixed 


n lc.; 1000 mixed U.S. 26c.; 100 all 
orei n 05¢.; 150 all diff.  Horeign 10c.; 
so, on al a Rear ORD ti Ton pay Sane 
di or. al] di or apan 
186, Wei 2 all ditt us - Revs, be.5 10 all diff U.S. Revs. 
o all di weden ; 
Wa 1 diff. Sweden official 10c: 100 mixed Italy 5c.; 1 

mixed Russia l0c. Dealers ask for wholesale list. Price 
- liets free. TOLEDO STAMP CO.,Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Forei 
diff. 
200 all diff 


Steere Cheaper than any other 
Dealer! 500 genuine ass'td Phil., 
Cuba, P.Rico,etc.,and album,only 10¢e. 
105 diff. China, Peru, Hawaii,etec, only 
10e. 2Camel Post, 40; 2 Swiss Jubilee, 
30; 2 Nyassa Giraffe, 4c; 2 Tasmania 


ictures) 4c; 2 Jamaica (waterfalls) 8c. 

100 f Bae Hinges ony oe: Reonte wearee 

to 75% dis. 

cat, and $1.00 worth etoonpene free! 

We aS a 3 8 and collections. W Fag 
NDARD STAMP C 

TN LOUIS, MISSOURL 


Finest sheets 50 w 68 pp, 


200 all different stamps. ..... .seeesees z25e 
300 all different stamps ..... atebaae Teves 50¢ 
500 all different stamps ........ socye S. 1.5 
1000 all different stamps .....-...666 sree 4.00 
2000 all different stamps.... -.....- bah 17.50 


——._$$———_— 


all aiff. gets, 10c.; | 
06 


82-page list free. Stamps on approval at 50% com. | 


C. Crowell Stamp Co., 143 Euclid Av.,Cleveland,O. 
RRS RS ee See 


Special Mixtures ! 


AA 1000 mixed (no continentals) will cat. over $20.00_ .79 
BB 1000 ae (only better class) will cat. over $25.00. 
onty $2.00. Approves at 60% com. United States 50%. 
Pp. @& BEA 21 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


| The 


REVENUE STAMPS| 


The New Fad. Send for a selection. Hund- 
reds of different kinds, 1 to 3 cents each. Forei 
. e at 50¢ commission. J. H. BAUE 


ramhall Ave., Jersey City, N. a. 


Packet of 107 stamps for names and ad- 
dresses of two collectors, and 2 cts. 


FREE a i 12e.; 10 Japan 5co; 2 Nyassa 4c.; 


fine foreign 18c.; 1000 fine amines 


States 12c.; 100 _fitterons, | : tg and hinges 9c.; 
sheets 6c. A, d, 50% commission. ‘Wee 
List Free. IFFIN- STAMP ©O., Tiffin, Ohin 


Dime Album, holds 600..10c | 15 var. U.S. Env.........- 050 
4 va. Ganems’s. 02, 2.col.10c | 1000 Mixed Ponius Vsease 2 


0 U.S. Rev., or 50c Omaha sae 

10 U.S. Rev., long.......-. 14 Roman States, BR... .:.060 
D awoiee al ati 2.2: Ise | 1000 Faulttess Hinges... 080 
ll var, Hungary, 1900.. 50 Unused, var. fine...... lbc 
9 var. Bulgaria, 1889..... ti A.P. Nieft & Son, oledo, 0. 
serene enseameseestiets 


BRITISH GOLONIALS Poreace'se 


PP ener 39 2c. 
each order. 35 varieties5c; 60 varieties '0c; 
12c: 75 var. 20c; 100 var. Our ion thi Bargain 

iiete will be sent FREE if you tte: this pee: 
HE BRITISH COLONIAL STAM 
CAN ADA, 


217 218 Temple Building, LONDON, 


STAMPS FREE two stamp collectors and 


2c for postage. 1000 hinges, 8c; 12 U. S. Document- 
ary Revs., 10c; 220 Foreign, fine, 25c. List 600 sets free, 
Agents 50% com, QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


_ 


ritain.) 
xtra on 


A FH @ pesz- 
tiful U. 
ape face 


value, oer for address of collector and return 
postage. ** Gilt-Edge” 50% com. approval 
sheets are the leaders. AGENTS WA : 
Kolona Stemp Co., Dept. B, Dayton, Ohio. 
() PHILATELIC EXCHANGE, 

P.O. Box 72, CINCINNATI, 0. 


STAMPS. 152 different, inelad- 


ing Servia, ete. ce. 
1000 mixed, 25c, Approval sheets. 
50% com. Large pe loe tie of pack- 
if ets,albums,etc. FREE. New Eng. 
Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Discount allowed from our 
approval sheets. Reference 
required. Collections bought. 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, Mex- 

ico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa og Turkey, Per- 

sia, tant. ete. and album onl %, 10c 1000 fine 
2%c. 1000 hinges 10c, 60 diff. U. 

y Aeonts wanted, 50%. 1903 list free. ©. E. Sire: 

N, 6941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Loulg Mo. 


END FOR APPROVAL SHEET 


R CENT DISCOUNT. 


LANCASTER STAMP ©@., Lancaster, Pa. 
100 varieties foreign stamps for 
names and addresses of 2 collectors, 

Postage 2 cents. 1000h 
READ STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


600 ee | finely ss only 10¢; 50 all diff. fine 5c: 100 
es .Corea, ~ etc., 1c; 1 hinges (union) 100; 40 diff, 
S.and Ganad a, 100. ‘Agents wanted 50%, List free. Old 
“stamps Soke Unton Stamp Co., Dept.0, St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS FREE for addresses of collectors. The more 
names,the more stamps. Album, 10 wo stamps and cata. 
105 In-China, a U.8. worth 25c, W. I. &c., 

Bullard & Go, Sta. A, Boston. 


Se. Agts. 50% and prizes. 
FREE to all who apply for 
PAN, 10 Vare: Sirs at 607 commission, 
A weng list of 600 sets and packets free. W. T. 
MeKAY, 678 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J, 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Counterfeits. 


A dealer in counterfeit stamps has been sending 
his circulars to collectors, and readers of THE 
AMERICAN BOY should exercise care in pur- 
chasing alleged rare stamps for a mere tritle, 
These stamps are usually advertised as ‘“‘re- 
prints’’ or ‘‘facsimiles’’ and not as counterfeits. 
They are not reprints in a great majority of 
cases but counterfeits. One of the packets ad- 
vertised is 100 varieties of Confederates for 10 
cents. The stamps in this packet are all un- 
used, but very poorly printed and would deceive 
very few collectors, the impressions in many 
cases being less distinct than the illustrations 
in the catalogues and albums. As a general rule 
a set of rare stamps catalogued at several dol- 
lars but sold for a few cents may be set down 
as counterfeits. The editor of this department 
would like to have information in any cases 
where counterfeit stamps are sold to readers of 
THE AMERICAN BOY as genuine stamps. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


A. B. W., South McAlester, I. T.: The stamp 
you describe is from Sweden.—L. B., Vicksburg, 
Miss.: The Louisiana. Law stamp you describe 
is worth about 5 cents. They are not common 
or very well known, as but few collect them.— 
F. T., South Ottumwa, Ill.: Send your stamp to 
the Scott Stamp and Coin Co., 18 East Twenty 
Third street, New York, and enclose return 
postage and registration.—S. C., West Lebanon, 
Ind.: The 10c Bill cf Lading is catalogued at 
6c. The 3c Proprietary catalogues 20c.—D. M., 
Hillsdale, Iowa: The stamp belongs to the is- 
sue printed to commemorate the Omaha Exposi- 
tion ani is not rare. It catalogues lc.—M. F. 
J., Wayercss, Ga.: There are several check lists 
of pre-cancelled stamps, but we know of no list 
pricing all the varicties. Many collectcrs collect 
them. Write to D. W. Osgood, South Fork, Colo- 
rado, for lists.—S. T., Elgin, ILll.: Any adver- 
tiser in THE AMERICAN BOY can sell you a 
set of the King’s head issue of Great Britain. 
The set, including the 6d, can be purchased for 
4 or 5 cents.—E. G., Monticito, Cal.: From the 
inscription on your stamp we think it is a local 
stamp from Hungary, although it may be a 
revenue.—A. H., Abilene, Kansas: Your stamps 
are worth about 10 cents.—G. W. C., Wheeling, 
W. Va.: The stamp ycou enclose is a newspaper 
stamp of Austria issued from 1863 to 1867. They 
aré very common.—H. T., Northville, Mich.: 
2c Pan-American are worth about 10c per 
100.—C. H. B., Truro, N. S.: See answer to 5. 
T., Elgin, Ill.—L, H. F., Hermon, N. Y.: The 
surcharge on the stamps of India signifies, ‘‘On 
Her Majesty’s Service.’’ The stamp is used on 
otficial correspondence.—O. G. L., Ashley, Ohio: 


| We cannot tell what your old revenue stamps 


post | 


are worth without knowing the inscription in 
the circle under the picture of Washington,— 
M. C. S., West Swanzey, N. H.: The ic brown 
Garfield catalogues 2c There is no 2c yellow 
Jackson postage stamp.—Collector, Philadelphia: 
The letters in the corners of the old stamps of 
Great Britain are known as plate numbers and 


| designate the position of the die when the dies 


| Guiana without a fuller description. 


100 all different free for | 
names and addresses of | 


: | motive, 


are made ap for printing.—M. DeW., Horlocker, 
Kansas: We cannot tell you the issues of the 
envelope stamps unless they are sent for exam- 
ination with return postage. There is no charge 
for examination. There are many varieties of 
nearly the same design.—Stamp Co., Pontiac, Ill.: 
The stamp is a German local.—s. H., Stamford, 
Gonn.: Your stamp is a Mexican revenue.—?P. 
M., Twillingate, Newfoundland: The unused 1d 
Great Britain described are catalogued at 25c 
each. We cannot tell the issue of the British 
The stamp 
you describe was printed in blue but not in 
green. The 8c Newfoundland surcharged le are 
not catalogued used. The surcharged Canada on 
‘the 3c numeral issue can be purchased for le.— 
R. A. W., Salem, N. : The 2c red Confed- 
erate stamp is catalogued at 25c unused. The 
value of the Metropclitan stamp depends on the 
denomination. "The R. C, & W. stamp is cata- 
legued at $2.50. The Hop Bitters stamp cata- 
logues 4 cents. We are unable to place the other 
stamps from your description, Kindly send fuller 
description of the stamps, er the stamps for 
examination.—R. W. L., Orient, N. Y.: The 2c 
Jackson, black, catalogues 5c; 6¢ blue loco- 
2 cents; 3c rose, 1 cent; lic orange, 
Webster, 50 cents used.—R. K. B., Hazleton, Pa.: 
The stamps of Russia surcharged for China cat- 
alogue 38 cents for a complete set unused.—S. A. 
C., Methuen, Mass.: A set of Columbian stamps 
from 1 to 10c can be purchased for 18 to 20e, The 
15c is catalogued at 25c and the 30c is catalogued 
at 35c.—W. M. B., Marion, Kas.: The 5 pence 
Samoa, of which you enclose drawing, is cata- 
logued at 50c if printed in vermilion, and 25c if 
printed in carmine red.—S. C., West Lebanon, 
Indiana.—The red Jackson can be purchased for 
1 cent, Jefferson’s picture is on the 10-cent of 
1870 issue. The and 2-cent Columbians are 
very cheap and can be purchased for 10 cents 
and 5 cents per 100, respectively. Revenues of 
the Civil War bring higher prices if unused, 
although not priced in that condition in the 
Standard catalogue. The 2-cent brown and 2-cent 
green are scarcely worth saving, as dealers pay 
very little for them, You might possibly get 25 
cents per 1,000 for them. Dealers pay from 5 
to 8 cents per 100 for 2-cent Omahas and about 
18 cents per 100 for 1-cent Omahas.—F. R. 
National City, Cal.—The % and 1-penny King’s 
head of Great Britain used, can be purchased 
for 1 cent. The stamp you @end illustration of is 
a Russian local. A die variety is where there is 


| a very slight difference in the stamp from the 


| the inverted net work, unused. 
| been reprinted, 


Ref ow ge must accom- | 


j = ; EE! Astamp worth 12c given fo all new applicants | 


for approval sheets. 
lication, or a note from parent 


ae Pingconsens. 
j AMF. PRICE, Arnold Ave., NE 


T, R.I. 


inges, Soente: | Tne? onicaso, 


first design issued and used. The 50-cent orange 
on unwatermarked paper is catalogued at 35 cents, 
and on watermarked paper at 10 cents, both used. 
111.—The 4-cent Alsace and 
Lorraine catalogues 60 cents unused and $3.50 with 
The stamps have 
and all reprints have the in- 
verted network. The ‘“‘P” of Postes is 214mm 
from the border in the reprints and 3mm in the 
originals; the word Postes measures 12% to 18mm 
on the reprints and 11 to 124%mm on the originals, 


A Rare Stamp. 


There was recently sold in London at 
een auction a Roumania-Moldavia 1854 

ssue. 81 Paris, blue on blue, unused, with 
nearly full gum and large margins. After 
lively competition it was knocked down 
for one thousand, one hundred dollars. 


The Numismatic Sphinx. 


G:. H.°Y.:: () “Your 
Civil War token. (2) 
onial quarter dollar 
Canada in 1822. It sells for half a dollar 
at the dealers.—H. V. H.: .The 1811, 1812 
and 1824 half dollars are worth eighty five 
cents each with the dealer. Your others 
face value only.—A. C.: The $2.00 State 
Bank of New Brunswick is very common 


1863 is @ common 
is a British Col- 
struck for use in 


‘and can be readily obtained for a few cents 
each. Yours, being not dated, never was | 


placed in circulation.—D. M. R., H. IL, Z. 
H. A., W. K., E. D. and A. B.: Your coins 
have no premium to mention. ‘J. B. McF:: 
The 1813, 1822 and 1827 half dollars bring 
from seventy five to eighty five cents each 
at the dealers. Your Spanish silver has no 
premium.—The 5 franc pieces of Charles X 
and Louis Philippe of France, if in fine 
condition, bring $1.50 each at the dealers. 
—Coins that are holed or worn so that the 
inscription cannot be readily made out, as 
a general thing are of no value and do not 
perigee premiums.—There is no premium 
on the 1869 nickel five cent pieces or the 
1853 quarters or half dollars that have the 
arrow point each side the date.—A fine 1875 
three dollar gold piece sells for $5.00. This 
date was only struck at the Philadelphia 
mint and 82,326 were struck. Your other 
coins are common.—J. R. W.: The 1851 silver 
three cent pieces are common, and unless 
fine, bring no premium. We have no par- 
ticular knowledge of buttons, and conse- 


quently cannot assist you in the interest- | 


ing specimens you have found.—The 1804, 
1809 and 1828 haif cents sell for twenty five, 
fifteen and fifteen cents each respectively. 
The 1802, 1804 and 1809 cents, thirty five 
cents, $7. 50 and one dollar each. They must 
be in "good condition. We know of no small 
cents for 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854 and 1855.—Your 
rubbing is from a XXX shilling piece of 
James II. of England. It was struck in 
Ireland after the king 
from the throne,. It is money of ‘‘neces- 


sity,’’ the metal being brass obtained from | 


old cannon, church bells, etc. You will no- 
tice that it bears the month of issue as 
well as the year,-May, 1690.—There are ne 
recent regular issues of our mints that 
bring 
tion of the 1894 S. dime. All other issues of 
the past twenty five years have been in 
such large quantities that they are com- 
mon. 
cept the gold.—R. L. 
number of rubbings of nice coins for a 
collection, but most of them are common. 
Among them is a Japanese oval tempo and 
round current five sen in silver; 
eash and Kwang-tung cash piece. Others 
are from Hongkong, New Foundland, Swit- 
zerland, ete., ete. Canadian paper money 
<M, G. G. 8., Pepe te es ©. Be Le C., 
is worth face value in Detroit.—M. W. G., 
GiB ves. Ci Oe C5 CF RR. end cA; R.: 
There are no premiums on your coins.— 
J. A.t The value of the cents you mention 
depends altogether upon their condition. If 
poor or fair they are worth only face value. 
five to ten cents each. If uncirculated, 
you can add 100 per cent to their face value 
and readily get it, for in this condition the 
cents are eagerly sought after. These re- 
marks will apply to all the cents issued be- 
tween 1816 and 1857. Your rubbing is from 
a common Canadian token for half-penny. 
—R. L. D’Ary: The gold dollars of any date 


a premium, with the single excep- | 


This applies to all our coinage, ex- | 
H. sends us quite a | 


STAMPS, COINS AND Curios] GOIN 


| bust Kruger, on Uv. 8. 


Chinese | 


| Specialty: GREEK and ROMAN COINS, 


| 10 cents, 


‘| KNEW YOU « ee 


had been driven | 


226 


NEW MAY 
BARGAINS 


Edward I Bite 1277 A. D., 40e.; Calif. Gold dol. 1853. 
10; U.S Oo bill, fine 180.; 50 diff. ooips, 1.00; Roman 
coins HAS ay ; 3 Fossi i Sharks teeth, 12c.; Boer 4 pence, 
i Dol) Har, 1798, fine, $2.75; U 8 
. 8, 2c. scarce, l4c.;.0, 8. A. 
.. 160. ; 22 var, gto i} 8. Cents, $1.00; '8 Al. 
i Are! ott Pie. ; Greek Silver coin, 336 B, CO. 0c. Pri 
Lists anda Rare Coin for two 2 cent stamps. i 
ELDER, AB., Sheridan Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE NUMISMATIST 


VOL. XI1L. 1.00 PER ANNUM, 
The only illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
plished on_ the 

Official journal of THs 


Sa. Yio 3c. SP G1 : 


| AMERICAN NUMISMATIST ASSOCIATION. 


Special offers to American Boy readers. 
1, The Numismatist one ro, a od Sarcien n coins to the 
value of one dollar, on receipt of $1.00 plus 10c for postage. 
Six months trial subscription on receipt of 25 cents. 
Jil. Sample copies on receipt of ten cents (none free,) 


Address The Numismatist, Monroe, Mich. 


OLD COINS every Description 


Greek and 
Roman Antiquities for Sale. Datel ue yf re rices 
marked against 25 cents, DO TOR Re “hi 
ARCIS STRASSE 1, MUNICH. SEeRMA 

Hong Kong Mill, Japanese 


ORIENTAL COINS Cash, Chinese Cash, th 


pieces, with 64 page catalogue for 6 cents. W. 
*REANY, 888 uerreo Street, San Franeliseo, Cal. 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


COLORED PLATES OF BIRDS’ EGGS, 85e postpaid. 
CHAS. K. REED, 75 Thomas St., Worcester, Mass. 


Marine Shells and Curios 


My illustra’ catalogue and a showy = mailed for 
Collections of choice shells from 25 cents to 
$1.00. Send for lists. J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla. 


EGG DRILL, BLOW- 


~~ 


Wanted My Goods. Last 
month proved it. 


TRY THESE: 
6 Argentine, og Polgaria, Bo. 7 Ecuador The 5 "96, 25c, 


4 soecachs Humbert 5 Mexico, 
10 Portugal 6 5e.; 15 4p Switzerland, io ioe, 4 Uruguay. 
"6 6 Venezuelan ewfound dland, New So, 


Waites, etc. 25e, Sai anees Hinges 8c. Postage Ex, 
A. C. HAWKINS, 6258 Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
of used and unused 


VASCO DE GAMA, NYASSA, 1901, 

Japan, India, Portugal, Egypt, 
aoe Australia, etc., etc., $1 and §2U. 8S. 
Revenues and 250 Faultless Hinges, all for 10¢,. 
silver and 2e. stamp for postage. 3 entire 
Japanese Postal Cards with each order, 
Better order to-day as stock won't last long. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 444 Park St., AKRON, OHIO. 


DIME BARCAINSI!I! 


If good to fine, then they will bring from | 


now bring a premium, none selling less | 


than $1.75.—Clarence Reynolds: Your rub- 
bing is from a shilling of Seon III. of 
Engiand. It is worth a half dol 

A. Cole: The United States did not issue 
any silver dollars in 1807, so we are at a 
loss to understand just what you want.— 
Alva P. Lawrence: There is no premiums 
on the U. S. silver coins of 1853 with arrow 
heads each side the date.—J. W. Parker: 
Your rubbing is from a common Belgian 
2 cent piece.— A. L, Kizer: The Bank of 
Upper Canada half penny of 1850 is very 
common.—Wayne Seeley: Your coins are 
all very common and hardly command a 
premium.—Arthur E. Twohey: There is 
not much demand among collectors for the 
24% and 5 dollar gold pieces, and few of 
them you would be likely to run across 
would bring a premium.—Rex Bryan: 
There is no premium on the nickel three 
cent piece of 1871. The silver three cent 
piece of same date, if fine, sells for half 
a dollar.—D. E. B.: A good half dollar of 
1839 sells for seventy five cents. George 
III. of England did not issue any copper 
pennies.—Wm. C. Westcott: There is no 
premium on the dollars of 1898, CC mint, 
677,000 of them were issued at that mint.— 
‘. 1. A.: The cent of 1894 is worth just one 
cent and no more—Willie Davis: The 1868 
nickel five oe piece is worth only 
face value—L. L. G.: Your coin is a com- 
mon Spanish silver piece. The old date 
(1774) does not make it any the more val- 
uable.—Bruce Carpenter: Your 1812 half 
penny we presume to be Canadian, as none 
were struck in England of this ‘date. It 
is common.—Jack Stevens: The cent of 
1819 sells for ten cents. Connecticut cents 
of 1787, if in good condition, sell at twenty 
five cents each.—L. . White: The gold 
dollar of 1849 sells at $2.—Arthur S. Traf- 
ford: The 1809 half cent sells for fifteen 
cents. Jay E. French: It is impossible 
from your description to locate or give 
value on your gold coin—Bracy  Turn- 
baugh: Such lists as you inquire for are 
isued by dealers in coin. Write. to some 
of them. The 1894 half dollar is not 
searce, It is nonsense to imagine them 
worth $200 each when over seven and a 
quarter million of them were issued. 


iar.—John- 


| gains. 


| Try them. 


| (girate), etc., only 10 cents, postpaid. 


100 varieties Foreign, Uruguay, Tunis, etc............ 
15 varieties unused sed Chins, Fr. Ools,, @tc,..,..% 60s 65 ioc 
400 Mixed Foreign, Turkey, Mexico, SER Ser 10¢ 
20 Forei ie Fs Revenues, very 0dd............s0s0seseseee 
800 Mixe , many varieties.. gah se 


1000 Hinges ae 10 otenk a 
100 Mixed, Canada, M ap. 
ie British Colonials, a oe 


yom TE ee 


- sheets. 
ete. 


MIXED 

i 00 STAMPS aaty 
C.W. Leonard & Co. : 

18 John BR &t.. 

Detroit, Mich. 

STAMPS at 50% 2 
vera. 
| al Oh 20 : 


offer yet about 6000 varieties. My approval books 


try them.” Ay J, KOENS, Norristown, 


A RARE CANADIAN 


Stamp free to all who send me the names of three or 
more collectors. a nestemie on approval he disegunt. 
Address with stamp, ©. A. Nichols, Jr., H, Chili, RY 


STAMP COLLECTORS. «(ro cress 
Stamps on ap- 
proval 60 per cent. discount to those sending references. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP COMPANY, 
88 Clarkson Street, DORCHESTER. MASS, 


160-VARIETIES CHOICE STAMPS-i60 


Paraguay, Uruguay, poe oo go. only 10c., cat. over 
$3.00, Enclose 2c, come te Price List of many bar- 
$5.00 and $10.00 ills of the Ry of Alabama, 
863 issue, given as premiums. o-da: P 

MIUM STAMP MPANY, SALING, KANSAS. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 4 Fine Unused Portu Rico 
stamps to every applicant for 50% approval books, the best 


| on the market, who sends satisfactory reference and 


return postage. Send 7. cents additional and I will 
include the beautiful Costa Rica 1901, le to 20c¢ bicolored. 
For I7e additional the scarce Chile 1902, 80c and 60c 


_bicolored. Geo. 8. MeKearin, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


PAN - AMERICAN 


100 SOUVENIR STAMPS 10° 


All the Buildings—Four Colors. 
F.A Busch & Co., 528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.¥ 


300 ii Foreign Stamps 10¢, 104 all diff. from 
i Pulgaria, tod is, etc., with album, 
ff. 'U. Australia, le, 
Ah éataiog ‘free. ge Potro Wanted, Stamps 
on approval at 50%. ©. CROWELL STAMP 
co., 48. ‘Euelltd Avenue, Cleveland. Ohie 
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EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 
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“Beat ’em all” 


“King” and “Prince” Air Rifles 


A chofee of names— 
no difference in merit. 


Made in the factory’ where the first Air-Gun was 
bora, The perfected achievement of the inve ntor 
of the air rifle. The handsomest, the handiest, the 
strongest the most accurate shooting ar rifles in the § 
world, Gun like guns which nevef disaopoint. Gen- 
uine steel barrel; rounded walnut stock with pistol § 
grip and trigger guard; handsomely nickeled and 
polished, all parts interchangeable; shoots B. B. drop 
shot or darts. Both single shotand repeaters. Just 
what the boys and girls require, Full of fun without 
danger. 

The “King” or ‘‘Prince"’ Single Shot Air Rifle $1.00 
The “King” or “Prince’’ Repeating Air Rifle $t.a5 
The ‘‘Queen”’ Take Down Single Shot Air Kifle $2.00 
This is the finest Air Rifle made. Comes packed 
in fancy boxes, 4 inches wide, 14 inches long. 
The “‘Chicrgo"’ Single-Shot Air Rifle $1.0 
The first and only breach loading Air Rifle 
made in the world. ; 
Your dealer can supply you, if he will 
not ORDER DIRECT, Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


EVERYONE LOVES The EDISON 
PHONOGRAP 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


THIS 
—~ TRADE » 
Ay _ ’ y, 
omad A duo J 


4 


The Phonograph is pe cg from other 
talking machines by its absolute freedom from scratching: 
| and » Natural tones of music or voice. 

The Phonograph is infinitely superior. 

The Phonograph is sold in 5,000 stores. Call at 
the nearest dealer's and hear the modern Phonograph 
with the new Edison Moulded Records and the New 

| Reproducer. Phonographs from $10.00 to $100.00. 
Records, 50c., $5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York, 83 Chambers St, Chicago,304 Wabash Ave. San Franciseo, 
83 Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 


AMan’s Gun at a Boy’s Price 


Direct from 
the factory 
Freight prep’d 


Single barre] ejector, 30 or 82-in. 
barrel; weight, 74 lbs. Best 
American Walnut stock and 
fore-end. Frame and lock parts best_steel. Thor- 
oughly reliable and a good shooter; $7.50 at retail any- 
where. Guaranteed against defects. Write for cata. 
THE FRANK MINER ARMS CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
4 Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 

" Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 

Lanterns, Solian Harps, Boats, 

from a rowboat toaschooner; al- 

so Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 

ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, 

Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 

pig? i Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 

and many others. Allis made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 2Uu0handsome illus. This great book 
by mail10c, 38for25c. ©. 0, DePuy, Pub, Syracuse, N.¥ 


The “Monarch” is the only Automatic 


sprung by weeds or in casting. 
P olds the fish tighter the more 
s he pulls; fish are caught by 
touching the bait. Small size, 
. * llc; large,lic. Complete set 
of 5 hooks, 50c. Agents wanted. 

A. B. Doering & Co., 177 Stuyvesant Av.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


The boys who learn ventriloquism have lots of fun, can 
give shows, and prove a mystery to everyone. I teach it 

y mail. Easily learned. Stamp for particulars. Address 
©. A. SMITH, 516 Herkimer St., JOLIET, ILL. 
-——_S OC +--+ SC vO" 


TENTS $5.00 ese shoe 


lutely waterproof, 6 and 8 ft. high; 36 and 


\ 49 sq. ft. floorspace. Can be pitched without — 
les, portable, picturesque, serviceable. 


‘or 85 we send tent 10 ft. high and 100 sq.ft. 
} floor space. Send for book 
= Gordon, 5639 Lake St., Chicago. 


~ 
\ 


| cove beyond. 


‘asked Colwell, 


| ward the tent. In 
| mander Schley and several officers and 


Pee FISHHOOK that cannot be} 


et. McFeely & | 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Leaving the Thetis behind to pick up 
Ensign Harlow and his men, who were 
still exploring Stalknecht Island, Schley 
boarded the Bear and that ship followed 
in the track of the steam launch. 

It was half-past eight in the evening 
when the little ironclad launch rounded 
Cape Sabine and made its way into the 
The storm was driving the 
wind furiously through the openings in 


| the land ridges, chilling the men to. the 


very marrow as they eagerly scanned the 
rocky promontory ahead, trying to dis- 
cover some signs of a camp. Suddenly, 
through the dull gray light, so familiar 
to Arctic explorers, there was plainly 
seen on the top of a little ridge some 
fifty yards above the land level, the fig- 
ure of a man struggling against the 
wind. Instantly one of the men in the 
launeh grasped a signal flag and waved 
it. The figure on the rocks’ stooped, 
picked up something, which afterwards 
turned out to be an old shirt nailed to 
an oar, and waved it feebly in reply. 
Then he slowly and cautiously descended 
the steep and rocky ridge and came to- 
ward the boat. Twice he sank exhausted 
and twice he arose and struggled for- 
ward against the wind. As the launch 
struck the island Lieutenant Colwell 
leaped out upon the ice and ran toward 
the stranger, whose hollow cheeks, wild 
eyes and disheveled hair painfully indi- 
eated his intense sufferings. : 
“How many left and where are they?” 
quickly. 
The man stared at him a moment and 


| then replied in a thick and mumbling 


voice: “In the tent, over the hill.” 
Then he muttered half to himself, “The 
tent is down.” To every question asked 
him the man answered with a mono- 
syllable or repeated sadly the words: 
“The tent is down—the tent is down.” 
Placing the man, who was Sergeant 
Long, in the boat Colwell hurried off to- 
the meantime Com- 


men started for the shore in the launch, 
which had returned to the Bear, bring- 


| ing the haggard form of Long. 


The storm had increased and the sea 
was running heavy, making the rock- 
bound coast doubly dangerous, but 
Schley and the men in the launch reached 
the shore safely without experiencing 
anything more serious than a severe 
drenching. Hastily gathering up _ the 
blankets and cans of beef tea, crackers 
and milk which they had brought with 
them, they pressed forward over the ice 
in the direction of Greely’s camp. As 


| they drew near the huge “tepik,” or wig- 
| wam_ tent, 


that sheltered Greely, and 
which had been partly blown down by 
the storm, the sight of valuable baro- 
meters, chronometers and other instru- 
ments strewn about the tent amongst 
the dirt,.ice, rocks and other debris of 
months, told them at a glance that Greely 


| and his party had reached a state where 
| everything, not food and fuel. had ceased 


to have a value. The sight, however, 
that met their eyes as thev entered the 
tent was one of unspeakable horror. 
On the inside of the tent near an open- 
ing, with fixed eyes and open mouth, 


| Jay the motionless form of a man who, 


How Schley Saved Greely 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 223.) 


to all appearances, was dead. Near him 
lay another poor fellow without hands 
or feet, and whose only means of feed- 
ing himself was by a spoon which some 
eompanion had fastened to the stump of 


his right arm. In the center of the tent 
were seated two men who were pouring 
something out into a tin can while over 
in a corner of the tent, on hands and 
knees, a little man with matted beard, 
crawled curiously forward. On his head 
was a bright red skull can and about 
him was wrapped a soiled and tattered 
dressing gown... His. crouching position, 
his mattéd beard, and staring eyes, half 
hid behind a pair of spectacles, would 
have given him a comical appearance 
uncer different circumstances. But it 
was no time for the ludicrous. It was a 
tragedy, not comedy that Schley and his 
fellow officers looked upon. 


“Who are you?” asked one of the party. 

The man in the tattered gown made no 
answer. A look of amazement came over 
his face as he gazed at his rescuers. 

“That's the major,” spoke’ up one of 
the men in the center of the room. 

“Ts that you, Greely?” asked Lieutenant 
Colwell as he extended his hand toward 
the man, who was struggling to stand 
erect. . 

“Yes,” said Greely in a weak, broken 
voice, hesitating and muttering between 
his words: 

“Yes—seven of us left—here we are— 
dyving—like men?” 

Then he fell back, exhausted by the 
excitement and his effort to speak co- 
herently. 

There was not a particle of food of any 
kind in the tent, except three cans of a 
foul-smelling and repulsive looking jelly 
which the seven survivors had made by 
boiling up strips of sealskin cut from 
their cast-off clothing. and upon this 
stuff alone they had subsisted for two 
whole days prior to the arrival of Com- 
mander Schley. 

A fire was quickly built and pots of 
milk and tea were set to boiling. Schley 
signaled the Thetis, which had come in 
sight, to send her surgeon to the island 
with stretchers, blankets and men. 
While these were arriving the rescuers 
turned their attention to the wants of 
the survivors. Restoratives were applied 
to Private Maurice Connelly, of the 
Greely expedition, who seemed like one 


‘dead, and he soon began to show some 


signs of life. Next to Connelly, Lieu- 
tenant Greely and Sergeant Elison were 
the weakest in the party. Elison was 
in a pitiful condition. His feet and arms 
had been frozen off in an attempt made 
seven months previous, when the ther- 
mometer was forty degrees below Zero, 
to secure some beef which had been left 
in 1875 about thirty five miles from camp, 
at Cape Isabella, by an English expedi- 
tion under command of Captain Nares. 
Greely, Connelly and Elison were care- 
fully wrapped in blankets and placed on 
stretchers. Then began the task of feed- 
ing the men. It was the most trying 
ordeal the rescuers had yet experienced. 
The survivors had long before ceased to 
feel the violent pangs of hunger; but 


as they sipped the beef tea and munched 
slowly and deliherately at the crackers 


RUDOLPH FORSTER, 


Copyright 1908, by Waldon Fawcett. 


Newly appointed an Assistant Secretary to President Roosevelt. 


Another young man has just attained by his own unaided efforts a prom- 
inent position in public life at the national capital. The latest energetic young 
American to forge to the front is Rudolph Forster, who has just been 


appointed Assistant Secretary to the President of the United States. 
ster was born in the city of Washington 


Mr. For- 
in 1872 and is consequently only 


thirty one years of age. He was educated in the public schools of the capital 


and later graduated from the Columbian University. 


In 1894 he entered the gov- 


ernment service as a clerk in the U. S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries and 
three years later was detailed for duty at the White House. His ability was 
speedily recognized and in 1900 he was promoted to the post of executive clerk 


to the President. 


When William Loeb, Jr., was recently made Secretary to the 


President it gave an opportunity for Mr. Forster to be advanced to his present 
responsible place as one of the two Assistant Secretaries to the President. 


19: {MAY, 1908. 


the craving desire for food came back 
with all its awful force. Those wrapped 
in blankets held up their pinched faces 
and piteously begged for more _ food, 
while those not so weak, dropped to their 
knees, and holding out their hands 
sought first by begging and then by 
abuse to obtain a few more mouthfuls. 
Even Greely, when forced to give up a 
can of the boiled sealskin which he had 
in some way artfully concealed about 
his person, broke down and cried like a 
child, declaring that he and his men 
had a right to eat what was their own. 
But Commander Schley, acting under the 
advice of the surgeons, turned -a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, and gave 
orders that they be carried at once on 
stretchers to the boats. On reaching 
the boats a fresh difficulty was encoun- 
tered. The wind coming over the ice in 
furious blasts, drove the water in 
sheets before it, dashing it over the rails 
of the boats at every lunge; and no 
amount of care could prevent both res- 
ecuers and survivors from being wet to 
the skin before they were able to board 
the snips. 

On a little slope some fifty yards from 
the tent Commander Schley had noticed 
the rude graves of some twelve or fifteen 
of the members of the Greely expedi- 
tion, who had perished from starvation. 
After the wants of the living had been 
attended to, Schley turned his attention 
to the dead. The bodies were all care- 


fully disinterred and placed on board the i 


ships. Then the clothing, sleeping-bags, 
note-books, guns, scientific instruments, 
and every scrap and relic pertaining to 


. the expedition were carefully gathered 


up. It was long after midnight when this 
work was accomplished and the launch 
returned to the Thetis, bearing the last 
vestiges of the ill-fated Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition. 

The return voyage was saddened by the 
death of Sergeant Elison, who, unable 
to survive the shock of two surgical op- 
erations, died July 8, at Disko Harbor. 
leaving of the original twenty five mem- 
bers ef the expedition but six survivors, 
an awful record of Arctic death and suf- 
fering. i 

On the afternoon of August 2, 1884, the 
Thetis, Bear and Alert, with flags at half 
mast, steamed into the harbor at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, with their 
freight of living and dead. The North 
Atlantic Squadron was there to greet the 
relief ships, and a grand ovation was 
extended to officers and crews by the 
people of Portsmouth, the Secretary of 
the Navy being present to congratulate 
Commander Schley for the prompt and 
daring manner in which he had effected 
the rescue of Greely. 


A Lesson From Lincoln. 


It is human nature to take it easy when 
we can, and with most people big bank 
accounts will paralyze effort and destroy 
ambition. Who can tell what would have 
been the effect on our national history 
had Abraham Lincoln been born in lux- 
ury, surrounded with great libraries, 
free to the multiform advantages of 
schools, colleges and universities and 
manifold opportunities for gculture that 
wealth bestows? Who shalf say whether 
the absence of all incentive to effort 
might not have smothered such a genius? 

What wealthy, city-bred youth of to- 
day, glutted with opportunities for ac- 
quiring knowledge, can feel that hunger 
for books, that thirst for knowledge that 
spurred Lincoln to scour the wilderness 
for many miles to borrow the coveted 
“Lite of Washington,” which he had 
heard that someone in the neighborhood 
owned? 

What young lawyer of our day goes 
to a law school or library with such a 
keen appetite, with such a yearning for 
legal knowledge, as this youth had when 
he actually walked forty four miles to 
borrow Blackstone's “Commentaries?” 

Where is the student in college or uni- 
versity today who experiences that satis- 
faction, that sense of conquest, which 
thrilled Lincoln while lying on the floor 
of his log cabin working out arithmetical 
problems on a wooden shovel by the light 
of a wood fire, or enthusiastically de- 
vouring the contents of a borrowed book, 
as if his eyes would never rest on its 
pages again? 

On reading Lincoln's Gettysburg speech 
and his second inaugural address foreign 
readers exclaimed, “Whence got this 
man his style, seeing he knows nothing 
of literature?’ Well might they exclaim, 
but their astonishment would have been 
still greater had they known that those 
eloquent utterances that thrilled the 
nation’s heart had fallen from the lips 
of éne who in his youth had access to 
but four books—the Bible, “Pilgrim's 
Progress,” Weems’ “Life of Washington” 
and Burns’ poems.—Exchange. . 


Can You Pronounce It? 


Lannfaupwllguyngyllgogerychwyendro- 
bwllllandysiliogogogg is the name of a 
parish on the Anglesea side of the Menai 
bridge, Wales, England, which is the 
only name in everyday use without any 
break or pause. The natives call the 
place Lian fair, but as there are other 
Lian fairs in Wales, some description 
has _ to be added to postal addresses, that 
to Lian fair being pwllgwynayll. More 
commonly the whole is written Llan fair 
P. G. The meaning of this long name 
is as follows: “The Church of St. Mary 
in a hollow of white hazel near the rapid 
whirlpool and to St. Disiliods Church 
near to a red cave.” 


” 
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Fifty-Four New Companies: Ors 
ganized During the Last 
Thirty Days. 


Goldenred Company, No. 11, Division of Kan- 
sas, Topeka Kans.—General Custer Company, 
No. 12. Division of Kansas, Emporia, Kans.— 
Augustus P. Gardner Company, No. 16, Division 
of Massachusetts, Beverly, Mass.—Bob Evans 
Company, No, 25, Division of Iowa, Woodbine, 
Ja.—Golden Eagle Company, No. 17, Division of 
California, Truckee, Cal.—Henry M, Teller Com- 
pany, No. 9, Division of Colorado, Denver, Colo, 
—Big Five Company, No. 4, Division of South 
Dakota,” Canton, S. D.—Goddard Company, No. 
1%,. Division of Kansas, Goddard, Kans.—Bound 
to Win Company, No. 23, Division of New York, 


Akron, N Y.—Gem ofthe Mountains Company, 
No. 38, Division of Idaho, Council, Ida.—The 
Coyote Cempany, No. 15, Division of Texas, 


Colorado, Tex.—Grant Company, No. 26, Division 
of Iowa, Grant, Ia,—Hobson Company, No. 27, 
Division of Iowa, Mat. Vernon, la.—Minnesota 
Gophers. Company, No. 9, Division of Minnesota, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.—William C, Sprague Com- 
pany, No. 28, Division of Iowa, Oskaloosa, la.— 
Robert M. Lafollete Company, No. 16, Division 
of Wisconsin, Blair, Wis.—Williamette Club 
Company, No. 9, Division of Oregon, Indepen- 
denee, Ore.—Bedford Athletic Company, No, 38, 
Division of Ohio, Bedford, O.—H. W. Corbett 
Company, No. 10, Division of Oregon, Portland, 
Ore.—Mary A. Livermore Company, No. 17, Di- 
vision of Massachusetts, Melrose, Mass.—Oxford 
Company. No. 30, Division of Illinois, G@ayville, 
Ul.—Old Hickory Company, No. 10, Division of 
Minnesota, Caledonia, Minn.—Nathan Hale Com- 
pany, No. 5, Division of Connecticut, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.—Prairie Queen Company, No. 16, 
Division of Texas, Temple, Tex.—Little Badger 
Company, No. 17, Division of Wisconsin, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Bomazeen Company, No. 7, Division 
of Maine, Madison, Me.—Hoosier Company, No. 
17, Division of Indiana, Owensville, Ind.—Buffalo 
Bill Company, No 29, Division of Iowa, Fairfield, 
Ja.—Washburn Company, No. 18, Division of Cali- 
fornia, San Jose, Cal.--John Wanamaker Com- 
pany, No. 48, Division of Michigan, Jackson, 
Mich.—Sidney Lanier Company, No. 2, Division 
of Georgia, Columbus, Ga.—Blue Mountain 
Company, No. 11, Division of Oregon, Baker 
City, Ore.—Park City Company, No. 6, Division 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Conn.—William Cc. 
Sprague Company, No. 17, Division of Texas, 
McKinney, Tex.—Buckeve ompany, No. 39, Di- 
vision of Ohio, Cleveland, O.—Hoosier American 
Company, No. 18, Division of Indiana, Milton, 
Ind.—Shackamaxon Company, No. 25, Division 
of Pennsylvania, Turkhannock, Pa.—West Vir- 
ginia Stars Company, No. 5, Division of West 
Virginia, Martinsburg, W. Va.—Western_ Re- 
serve Company, No. 40, Division of Ohio, Cleve- 
land, O.—Hawkeye Athletic Club Company, No. 
30, Division of Lowa, Spencer, la,—Tremont Com- 
pany, No. 24, Division of New York, New York 
City, N. Y.—General Anthony Wayne Company, 
No. 25, Division of New York, Nyack, N. Y.— 
William C. Sprague Company, No. 5, Division of 
New Jersey, Mutherford, N, J.—Seneca @mpany, 
No. 26, Division of New York, Geneva, N. Y¥.— 
Theodore Roosevelt Company, No. 14, Division of 
Kansas, Emporia, Kans.—Jayhawker Company, 
No. 15, Division of Kansas, Eureka, Kans.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin Company, No.. 18, Division of 
Massachusetts, Mansfield, Mass.—Monarch Com- 
pany, No. 31, Division of Iowa, Keota, Ila.—Gen- 
eral John Stark Company, No. 2, Division of 
New Hampshire, Goffstown, N. H.—Andrew Car- 
negie Company, No. 41, Division of Ohio, Ham- 
den Junction, O.—Bengal Tiger Company, No. 19, 
Division of Indiana, Rushville, Ind,—General 
Warren Company, No, 26, Division of Pennsyl- 
vania, Warren, Pa.—Crater Lake Company, No. 
12, Division of Oregon, . Jacksonville, Ore.—Jef- 
ferson Davis Company, No. 2, Division’of Flor- 
ida, Palmetto, Fla.—Rough Rider Military Com- 
pany, No. 61, Division of Illinois, Martinsville, 
lil.—Hamilton Carhartt Company, No. 49, Di- 
vision of Michigan, Detroit, Mich.—The Conven- 
tion Hall of Kansas City Company, No. 10, Di- 
vision of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo. ~ 


Company News. 


SHICKHAOCK OO., No.1, Chandlerville, Ill., recently 
elected the following officers: Capt., Jean Scott; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Harry Theirgate; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Willie C. Schaad. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms suggests that the members of the Order 
have uniforms, with gun or sword, and would 
like hear from other companies on this subject. 
—~GOPHER ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 6, Wi- 
nena, Mirn., has two rooms, one of which is 
furnished with'a bovkease contairfing about fifty 
books, eight chairs, a cozy corner, center table, 
folding table for games, and the walls are decor- 
ated with pictures. In the other room are ‘ve 

’ pair of dumb-bells and five pair of Indian clubs, 
a@ punching bag, rowing machine, chest weights, 
@ Whitely exerciser and a pair of boxing gloves, 
Tt also has a curio cabinet, and has had its 
charter framed. This company has a baseball 
team and a basketball team. The bascball team 
has met with great success, and the boys are 
practicing basketball. and have arranged for 
three games in the near future.—SETH LOW 
COMPANY, No. 16, Tcmpkinsville, N. Y., holds 
its meetings on Friday evenings. It has erected 
a fine club house and is having a pennant made, 
as a friend recently presented the ecmpany with 
a flag pole—GENERAL ULYSSES 8. GRANT 
COMPANY, No. 14, Indianapolis, Ind., is get- 
ting along nicely. It holds its meetings on Fri- 
day evenings at the hemes of the members, and 
has been making a study of the lives of the 
presidents of the United States, taking up one 

at each meeting until it bas about completed 
them. This company will have a strong base- 
ball team this season and a fine gymnasium. It 
has at this writing about $1.50 in its treasury. — 

GRIZZLY BEAR COMPANY, No. 38, Youngs- 
town, O., has 2 fine club room and a_library of 

magazines*and papers. It also has 

-@ small gymnasium, which is furnished with 

punching bag, a Whitely exerciser, fencing outfit, 
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ICAN BOY 


The Great American Boy Army 


FOR AXANLINESS IN AXUSCLE, AXIND AND PFXORALS 


Every Energetic American Boy should be a Member of ‘‘ The Order of The American Boy.” 


GOLD NUGGET COMPANY, No. 5, CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 
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The Order of Ghe American Boy 


A Nationa, Non-Secrer Society ror American Boys, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


‘““THE AMERICAN BOY.’ 


Object:—The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind and Morals. 


The object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friend- 
ships among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral courage, and develop them along 
social, intellectual and moral lines; to cultivate purity of language and 
actions; to discourage idleness, and encourage honest sport and honest work; 
to cherish and emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizen- 
ship; to cultivate reverence for the founders of our country, and to stimulate 


boys to all worthy endeavor. 


Boys desiring to Organize Companies may obtain a Pamphlet from us containing 


irections. 


It 1s sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
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dumb-bells and Indian clubs. ‘This company is 
interested in stamp and curio collecting, and has 
a number of games.—JACOB RIIS COMPANY, 
No. 40, Big Rapids, Mich., recently organized, 
will have a debating society and an athletic 
club, and expects to give parties occasjonally. 
Dues ten cents per month.. The captain writes 
that the boys are very proud of their charter.— 
KANAWHA COMPANY, No. 4, Charleston, W. 
Va, holds its meetings on Friday of each week. 
Company dues, ten cents per month, payable at 
the first meeting in each mcnth. A fine of one 
cent has been imposed on members not paying 
dues at first meeting in each month, and a fine 
of two cents for disorderly conduct during meet- 
ings.—FORT JENKINS COMPANY, No. 15, West 
Pittston, Pa., holds its meetings every two 
weeks. Dues five cents, payable at each meet- 
ing. It has over forty volumes in its library 
and the assistant librarian writes that it ex- 
pects soon to have nearly seventy five volumes, 
This company will hold special exercises on 
AMERICAN BOY Liberty Day. It has organ- 
ized a basketball team.—OLIVET COMPANY, 
No. 13, Olivet, Mich., holds its meetings once a 
rnonth. Dues five cents per month. This com- 
pany held the AMERICAN BOY Liberty Day 
exercises on February 21, and the treasurer 
writes that it went off very nicely. He says the 
boys spend some very pleasant evenings together 
and that the company is progressing finely in 
every way.—GENERAL ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 
COMPANY, No. 14, Indianapolis, Ind., has a 
basket ball team and will have a baseball team 

later.—GOPHER ATHLETIC COM- 
No. 6, Winona, Minn., recently elected 
the following officers: Captain, Randolph H. 
Smith; Secretary, W. P. Tearse, Jr.; Treasurer, 
Wilton Swain.—HENRY CLAY COMPANY, No. 
3, Lawrenceburg, Ky., holds ‘ts meetings every 
second and fourth Friday in each month at the 
office of W. P. Marsh, who is the company’s 
counsel and helps the boys in every way pos- 
sible. The captain writes that the boys are very 
much interested in the work and says they hope 


—— — - —_ = 


scon to have a large company.—SEAR FLAG 
COMPANY, No. 14, Calistoga, Cal., has a fine 
club room at the home of Vice Captain Leslie 
Weeks. Meetings are held every two weeks, 
Dues five cents per month. It has a punching 
bag and will work for other athletic goods as 
premiums, The following are the Officers of the 
company: Captain, Bert Hutchison; Vice Cap- 
tains Leslie Weeks; Secretary, Leslie Crouch; 
Treasurer, Howard Butler; Librarian, Ralph 
Hutchison; Assistant Librarian, Walter Butler; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Dan Kelly.—OCEAN VIEW 
COMPANY, No. 15, San Pedro, Cal., chose its 
name because it has such a fine view of the 
Pacific Ocean. It has a nice club rocm upstairs 
in Harry Weaver's heme and meetings are held 
on Friday evenings at seven o'clock, when, after 
transacting what business there is om hand, thea 
boys play ping-pong, crokinole, checkers, chess- 
india, anl read books and magazines, of which 
they have a great many. The company is sav- 
ing up money for a gymnasium, It has adopted 
a resolution to the effect that it will try the 
best it can to help the American boy cause 
aglong.—CAVALIER COMPANY, No, 12, Oakfield, 
Wis., has had its charter framed. The secre- 
tary promises us a picture of the company 
soon.—STAR OF THE WEST COMPANY, No. 4, 
Elgin, Ore., sends the following revort for Janu- 
ary and February: Number of members taken 
in since January 1, 1903, one; number of mem- 
bers up to March 1, 1903, ten; money taken ‘n 
since January 1, 1903, $2.50; money spent, $1.25 
(for library books). ‘The company has at present 
sixteen good books in its library.—ETHAN AL- 
LEN COMPANY, No. 2, Brattleboro, Vt., holds 
its meetings on the first Saturday in each month. 
It has a fine library, The fcllowing are its of- 
ficers: Captain, Robert Kenney; Treasurer, 
Howard Brown; Secretary, Stewart Brown; Li- 
brarian, Roy Monroe.—GOLDEN GATE COM- 
PANY, No. 16, Alameda, Cal., is an athletic 


company, but will also devcte some time to de- 


bating and other things. In about two months 
the company will have a nice boat house, with 


CHINTIMINI COMPANY, No. 7, CORVALLIS, ORE. 


’ 
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O. A. B. Pennant 


: Eight.Great Days... ~ 


THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY will celebrate by special program the 
following eight great days during the re- 
mainder of this year: 


May 283—AMERICAN BOY TREE 
PLANTING; June W—AMERICAN BOY 
FAIR; July 4-AMERICAN BOY INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY; August 22—-AMERICAN 
BOY CAMP FIRE AND CORN ROAST; 
September 19%-AMERICAN BOY FIELD 
DAY; October 31I—AMERICAN BOY HAL- 
LOWEEN; November 23—AMERICAN 
BO YCONGRESS; December 19—AMER- 
ICAN BOY ANNUAL BANQUET, PUBLIC 
MEETING AND ADDRESS. Every 
member, whether an individual or Com- 
pany member, will look forward to these 
days as red letter days for 1908. 


three rooms and a perch in which to. hold _ its 
meetings.-THOMAS EDISON COMPANY, No. 
42, Albion, Mich., holds its meetings every other 
Wednesday. Company dues, fifteen cents per 
month.—GOLD NUGGET COMPANY, No. _ 4, 
Cripple. Creek, Colo., holds its meetings on Fri- 
day evenings of each week. Dues have been 
fixed at twenty five cents per month, and this 
money will be used to buy good books and ath- 
letic goods.—W. TAYLOR COMPANY, No. 26. 
Louisville, O., expects to cecupy its new club 
room in the Kagey Block en March 1, It is a 
fine room, equipped with steam heat, gas, etc. 
On the evening of February 6 this company held 
a minstrel entertainment and old-time social, 
which was a great success, the total receipts 
being $28. The company has two sets of boxing 
gloves and a punching bag, and as soon as it 
gets located in its new room will have a library. 
On the evening of February 22 the company 
merched in a body to the Progressive chureh 
where a young people’s rally was being held. 
The captain writes: ‘‘The pastor, in his sermon, 
spoke very kindly of use and encouraged us in 
every respect. He used our motto frequently 
in his sermon.’’ He promises us a picture of 
the drum corps and also. a picture of the new 
company club room.—THOMAS B. REED COM- 
PANY, No. 6, Auburn, Me., has had its charter 
framed and hung up in the club room.—CHIEF 
GOODTHUNDER COMPANY, No. 4, Redwood 
Falls, Minn., held ‘its election of officers on Feb- 
ruary 3, with the following result: Captain, For- 
est King; Secretary, Henry Morgan; Treasurer, 
Ralph Kumm; Librarian, Glen Gold. On that 
evening the club held a mock trial. Meetings 
every two weeks at the homes of the members, 
and a literary program is rendered at each meet- 
ing. —GRANT. COMPANY, No. 26, Grant, Ia., 
holds its meetings at the home of the treasurer, 
Dues, one cent a week, with fines limited to two 
cents.—WILLIAM BARRET TRAVIS COM- 
PANY, No. 12, Tyler, Tex., has moved its club 
room and is now nicely situated. This company 
is interested in baseball, and on March 21 
piayed the Tyler Hat team with a score of 39 
to 26 in favor of the O. A. B.’s.—GENERAL 
FRANCIS MARLON COMPANY, No. 37, Cod- 
ding, O., has adopted the proposed constitution 
and by-laws. It has organized itself into a cor- 
respondence club, and its main object for the 
present will be to get acquainted with other 
companies of the order. Meetings once a month 
during the summer. Dues, twenty five cents per 
month.—GOPHER ATHLETIC COMPANY, No, 
6, Winona, Minn., is interested in athletics and 
physical culture. It has a fine baseball and track 
team, and has physical culture exercises every 
Thursday afternoon.—BAY STATE COMPANY, 
No. 7, Springfield, Mass., holds its meetings on 
the first and third Fridays in each month from 
7 to ¥ p. m., in a room in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. The room is a large one, furnished with 
two desks, a fireplace, tables and chairs, and on 
meeting nights the boys play games, have re- 
freshments, and a good time generally. The 
eaptain promises us a picture of his company.— 
G. A. HENTY COMPANY, No. 1, Bnid, Okla., 
is fortunate in having a boy printer in the com- 
pany who prints letterheads and envelopes for 
the members.—BENGAL TIGER COMPANY, No, 
10. Lisbon, Ia., held THE AMERICAN BOY Lib- 
erty Day program on February 20, at the home 
of Private Merrill Ringer. The house was pret- 
tily decorated with flags, bunting, ete. Ad- 
dresses were given by Professor Ogden and Ed- 
itor A. M. Floyd, and the visitors took up a 
collection for the boys. The ‘company has at 
this time $4.50 in its treasury. The boys wear 
blue caps with white letters oh them. This com- 
pany hopes soon to have a club room, with a 
fine gymnasium, library, ete.—SUSQUEHANNA 
COMPANY, No. 17, Muncy, Pa., holds its meet- 
ings at the home of the captain every Thurs- 
day. It expects to have a fine baseball team 
this season.—WHITE OWL COMPANY, No. 16, 
Danville. Ind., is progressing finely, It has a 
elub room and has had its charter framed, and 
the treasurer says the boys are, very proud of 
it.—-ETHAN ALLEN COMPANY, No. 2, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., held its first meeting on March 7, and 
reports a fine time. It will have its charter 
framed.—HENRY M. TELLER COMPANY, No. 
9, Denver, Colo., recently organized, is one of 
the prosperous companies of the order. It has 
a small company paper which is printed on the 
typewriter. The captain writes that the boys 
are very proud of the badges and charter and 
will have the latter framed. At present they 
are practicing for a track team. 


Notice. 


All names of new members should be sent in 
by the captain. Any member can send in a sub- 
scription, but if the new subscriber is to be a 
member of the company the captain should notify 
us to that effect. 


Main Building, Armour Institute of Technology 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, Stat- 
fonary, Marine and Sanitary Engineering; Archi. 
tecture, Navigation, Refrigeration, Mechanical 
and Perspective Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, 
Telegrap y and Telephony, Textile Manufacture 
ing—also 40 Short Engineering Courses. 
—_—— 
In addition to the regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical Ref- 
erence Library (in ten volumes) as a 
help in their studies. 
a 


American School of Correspondence 


\ AT ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, ; 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 


Write for our Free Lllustrated Book. 
“Can | Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


portunities for advancement, As an addi- 


enrolling in the full Electrical beg eet 
Courses are furnished with an Electrica 
Reference Library. We teach Electrical En- 
gineering, Electric Lighting, Electric Rail- 
ways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam En- 
ineering, Mechanical Drawing. 
fome by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. 
A. Edison and others. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER IN. 
STITUTE, Dept. 86, 242 West 28d St., New York. 


LFARN BOOK-KEEPING 


and TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME.) 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and you should not miss it. Up-to-date method, 
any one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and _ places you 
in position to earn good salary at once. Thoroughly 


practical and remarkably vayome. pong tae our graduates | 


secure good positions. Write ay for full particulars, 
Mich. Business Instit.,186 Instit Bldg. Kalamazeo. Mich. 


Be a Proofreader ~' 


Work is private, refined, and 
“7 educative, Women receive the 
ii same salary as men, $16 to 
per week. Proofreaders always 
in demand. Oan learn by mail, 
in spare hours, in 13 weeks, or less time. Instructions 
simple and easy, Only ordinary education required, 
Send today for free booklet, tells how. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
No. 44, The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


P> > oe > ae > 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand 


Courses at Home, by Mail, 
leading to diploma and degree “Bachelor of Ac- | 
counts,” or come and take the course at the Col- 
lege. Boarding in College Building. Terms easy. 
Oatalog free. Write C. J. BURTON, President, 
Mahaska Business College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


ELEGRAPH 


Circular FREE. Wonderful Aute- 
matie Teacher. & Styles. $2 up. 


Omnigraph Co., 6. Miwon: 
SHORTHAND by MAIL 


THOROUGILY Taught by Reporters. Pioneer home 

course, Successful students all over the Pagtieh speak- 

ing world. Catalogue and FIRST LESSON FREE. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 

Box No. 1. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

LIMA, 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 4%" 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientitic Schools, or 
Business, Best advantages at moderate expense, an- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For illus. 
catalogue address REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector. 


{+ Learn the Standard ISAAC 
g PITMAN, the first invent- | 


_ ed and the latest improved. 
Adopted by “The American Boy,” “Christian Herald,” 
and N.Y.High School of Commerce. 20th Cent. Edition, 
complete “Shorthand Instructor,” $1.50. Trial Leason 
Free. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 81 Union Sq., N.Y. 


FREE COURSE INSPANISH 


You can obtain it by re ae for THE SISTER 
REPUBLICS. _ CONTAINS SPANISH LESSONS. 
50 cents a year, FRANK BRADY, Pub., Denver, Col. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


tii When you come te think about going 
ao. away to school send for Catalogue of 
the Leading Business and Shorthand School. 


W Make Youa Present saa Saath soe tear 


. Write at once, big catalogue 
Muste Novelty Ce., Dept. 8, De 


The electrical field offers the greatest op- | 


tional help in their studies, new students | 


at your | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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A Successful Boy. 


Arthur Schade, Baraboo, Wis., age 
twelve, is at the head of his class in 
school, his average grades for some time 
past being .90 per cent. After school 


hours and during vacations he clerks in 

By doing this he has earned 
to buy his own clothes for the 
paid for 


a store. 
money 
last two years 


and his sub- 


ARTHUR SOHADE. 


scription to THE AMERICAN BOY out 
of his own money. Arthur is fond of 
the violin and expects soon to earn 
enough money to buy one. 


Plan of Pupil Government. 


The government of schools by and 
through the pupils themselves has latély 
been receiving much attention and encour- 
agement from thinking educators. 

First, because it is becoming more ap- 
parent that the old monarchical form of 
school government is failing to educate 
properly for the duties of civic life, and 

Secondly, because the successful experi- 
ments carried on in the John Crerar Gram- 
mar School and the Hyde Park High 
School, and other schools of Chicago seem 
to offer a practical way of solving the 
question in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The system in operation in the John 
Crerar School of Chicago was devised by 
Principal John T, Ray of that school. It 
has been in op- 
eration in his 
school of about 
eight hundred 
pupils for three 
years, and its 
adoption by 
many other 
large schools of 
Chicago and 
elsewhere has 
been followed. 
It is said that 


about 50,000 
children in 
various _ parts 


of the United 
States are now 
being success- 
fully governed 
under this 
plan. 
Because of 
the simplicity 
and directness 
of the plan it 
has been found 
to be of prac- 
tical utility in 
JOHN T. RAY. . the elemen- 
tary schools 
where the masses of our children are ed- 
ucated. For this reason it has attracted 
the attention of educators specially. 


To answer the many inquiries coming 
from pupils and teachers Mr. Ray has 
printed a _ little booklet containing the 


Rules for Pupil-Co-operation, with sugges- 
tions for the introduction of the ‘Citizen 
and Tribune Plan,’ which will be sent by 
him to the boys’and girls of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY on receipt of a two cent stamp. 

The following outline of the plan is 
taken from the little booklet: 

1, On the first Monday of each school 
month, a girl and a boy Tribune shall #e 
elected by ballot in each room above the 


second grade, (Second and first grades 
appointed.) 
2. (a) The Tribunes are the official 


spokesmen of the room. To them all com- 
plaints or reports of misconduct shall be 
made by pupils, and from them the teacher 
shall first seek any information pertaining 
to order or discipline. . t 

(b) The Tribune shall receive all com- 
plaints, and invesitgate, caution, advise 
and warn pupils as to their conduct, set- 
tling disputes and protecting the rights of 
the individual and of the school against 


wrong-doers, if possible. 


(c) The Tribune shall report misconduct 
to the teacher only after a pupil has been 
warned. The teacher shall deprive the of- 


| fender of privileges until he goes to the 


ree, | 
it, Mich. | 


Tribune and makes proper pledges of fut- 
ure right conduct, when the Tribune will 
a - have the offender’s privileges re- 
stored. 


Boys in the Home ; Church and School 


. 


3. Pupils are expected not only to do 
right themselves, but to actively assist in 
influencing other pupils to right conduct, 
by personal influence and warning, or by 
reporting misconduct to the Tribune of the 
room to which the offender belongs. 

4. (a) Citizens may be appointed from 
each room after the third week in each 
term to the number of one-half or more 
of the membership, two-thirds elected by 
the pupiis of the room, and one-third, and 
all further additions to be appointed by 
the teacher. 

(b) The Citizens shall be elected or ap- 
pointed from those who excel in personal 
good conduct, and particularly in assist- 


ing in the general good government of 
the school. 
(c) The Citizens are expected to take 


the same active interest at all times, as 
the teachers do, in securing good order and 
right conduct about the school, They are 
to be accorded all possible liberties about 
the school the same as teachers. They 
inay enter the front door at any time; may 
leave the room when necessary, or may 
sit in 
school, 

(d) Citizens shall have the right to vote 
on all matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of the school, and from their num- 
ber, shall be appointed all committees of 
inquiry, ete. 

5. (a) Tribunes or Citizens may be re- 
moved.by the teacher or principal at any 
time for misconduct or lack of attention to 
Citizen’s or Tribune’s duties; 

(b) Teachers may appoint additional citi- 
zens at any time for general good conduct 
or for special praiseworthy acts. 


6. The Tribunes and Citizens shall be 
designated by the wearing of a pin or 
badge. 


7. The Tribunes of the school shall con- 
stitute a school counci] who may advise 
with the principal, when called upon, in 
suggesting regulations for the general 
order of the school. They may appoint 
Marshals or other officers with the ap- 
proval of the principal. 

A pretty and impressive installation cere- 
mony is used every month in installing the 
Tribunes and new Citizens. We give the 
pledge to the “Flag and School,” and the 
“Tribune” and ‘Citizens’ pledge: 

All—We pledge allegiance to the flag (sa- 
luting flag), and the Republic for which 
it stands. One nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice far all. We pledge allegi- 
ance to good citizenship in all schools, that 
Wwe may be the better fitted for citizenship 
in the republic, whose government is “Of 


the people, by the people, and for the 
people.”’ 
First Tribune—(To the pupils)—As Tri- 


bune I promise to do my duties to the best 
of my ability, and I appeal to you to give 
me all the aid you can. Let us be ever 
thoughtful of the welfare of others and of 
our school. Let us be habitually faithful 
in study, courteous in behavior, and honest 
in all things. 

Second Tribune—(To the pupils)—As Tri- 
bune I promise to perform my duties to 
the best of my ability. You can aid me 
greatly by protecting the school from 
harmful conduct. Abstain from such con- 
duct yourselves. Frown upon such con- 
duct in others and be brave and firm in 
rebuking it. In protecting the school, we 
are also protecting ourselves. 

Citizens—As.Citizens of this school we 
pledge that we will at all times try to do 
right ourselves and to influence others to 
do right. We will faithfully assist the 
teachers and Tribunes in securing good 
order and right conduct in the school, 
The principal or teacher then formally in- 
vests the Tribunes and Citizens with the 
pins that are the badges of their offices, 
with appropriate words of advice. 

The installation ceremony is then con- 
cluded by the school rising and singing, to 
the tune of America, the following stanza: 

All honor we will pay 

To heroes who each day 
Are brave and true: 

Each duty do with care, 

Keep from all things unfair, 

Honor the badge you wear— 
Red, white and blue, 


A Young Telegraph Operator. 


At the freight house 
in Decatur, Ill, is a 
young telegraph op- 
erator eleven years 
old, Jerry Sinclair by 
name. He handles 
the telegraph key 
like a veteran op- 
|erator, and further- 

“} more, he does the 
local billing, takes 
eare of the “freight 
received” book, and 
does other work 
about the freight of- 
fice. Not long ago he 
went to Terre Haute 
(Ind.) to take the 
railroad examination 
on the book of rules, 
and the men who did 
the examining were 
astounded to see how 
much he had stowed 
away in_ his 
bbe Mid is now 
regularly on the 
‘roll, Instead of loafing about the station 
as many a oy is in the habit of doing, he 
studied the Morse alphabet, did errands 
for the operator, and, before anybody 
knew it, had picked up the business, 


JERRY SINCLAIR. 


the reading rooms before or after | 


little | 


(MAY, 1903. 


| Book- | 


bookkeeping tharoussiy 
mail, and make absolutely no} 
charge for tuition until we 
lace you in a paying position. 
e have the largest employ 

me ment bureauinthe world. No 


KEEPInc 


| 


i] , 


“How to Succeed in Busi- 
ness.” Everyone should have 


| fae other school can do so mvch 

: : foryou. If you wish to bettes 
: ime yourself, and earn a larger 

| FE it. Commercial Corres. & 

ae pondence Schools, 18 E. 


salary, write for our guaran- 
tee offer and our Free book 
a Schools Bldgs,Rochester,N.-Y | 


t 


PEN MIGHTIER 
THAN SWORD 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, make it 
pay. Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write 
what you think, feel and see—turn it into money, 


Journalism At Home fh 
G) NI 


Not newspaper work only ; we give general 
instruction in literary composition—word 
study, reviewing, reporting, space 
writing, story writing, proof read- 

ing, ete. We give individual in- 
struction. Write for catalog. 


8 ue Correspondence School 

of Sournalism, Majestic 
Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


- B w 
Piano Tuning 
BY MAIL 


During leisure hours. Our Graduates 
are Expert Tuners. Lessons issued 
separately, and paid for as taken. Progress 
is rapid and expense small. Unsurpassed as 
a profession. Write for Free Prospectus 
which explains everything. ‘ 
MUNROE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
Dept. F, Fall River, Mass. 


ELEGRAP 


YOUNG MEN wanted to learn 
Telegraphy and Railway Ac- 
counting and prepare them- 

lves for the RailwayTelegfaph 
Service. Write for free catalog. 


The Railway Telegraph Institute, 
Oshkosti, Wisconsin. 


A Through Home Instruction, 
Small Charge—-Easy Terms. 
Railroads need thousands of instructed 
Firemen annually. GOOD PAY and 
chance to become an Engineer. Help 
to employment on proper qualifica- 
tion, PARTICULARS FREE; Our 
» Instruction and Recommendation 
mare Recognized by Master 

| Mechanics. : =o 
The Railway Educational Association. 
Station B. ¥, BReoOKLYN, N.Y, 


The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest and best 
school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY exclus- 
ively, Practical and Theoretical Course complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Actual construction of electrical instruments, dynamos, 
motors, etc,, taught. Graduates hold good positions 
throughout the world. Opens Sept. 28, Cat. on request to 
W. N. WESTON, Treas., Station G, Washington, D.C, 

We can place you in any reli- 


MEN AND WOMEN able College in the world at 


greatly reduced tuition. All professions, science, arts or 
trades as Medicine, Music, Dentistry,,Photography, Tel- 
egraphy, Business, Engineering, Chiropody, Barbering, 
Hairdressing. Write for particulars mentioning brane 

interested in. United Educational Bureau, Ohicago,1)!. 


PITMAN VIOLINS—Bold 
strong, mellow tone, and 
oF handsome. Send 
toe, stamp for ‘Violin 
RY Facts” z 

= elik Photo, W.J, 
Pitman, Franklin Park, I" 


$15 WEEKLY 


MEN AND BOYS—LEARN BA 
HOME and earn $15.00 weekly. RPERING Ae 
Oo, W. ZUBAR, Box 22, ST. CHARLES, MO, 


; ELEGRAPHY 
10c}! cents for bot tokee HOME 100 
Snapper” and Alphabet, No battery required. In- 
structive and amusing. Morse School, Cincinnati, 0. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 


| and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
| always obtainable. We are the original inetrpotors. by mail. 


| 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Ab 


MAY, 1903.] 


EARN 


An Elegant Suit of 
BOY’S Clothes 


Choice of Colors. 
Light or Medium Weights. 
Sizes 5 to 15 years. 


PERFECT FIT Guaranteed. fe 


We givea nobby suit of boy’s 
clothes, made from stylish 
new patterns and very dura 

ble material for selling only %& 
24 of our Double Faced Steel & 
Finger Nail Files at 10c each. 


We give a strong leather 
case FREE for each_file 
as shown tn cut. THE 
BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 


At10 cents our files sell like bot 
cakes. Never sold for less 
than 25c before. 
COSTS YOU NOTHING. 

Just send name and address 
and we will send files by return 
mail, postpaid. When they are 
sold send us the $2.40 that 
you get for them and same 
day money reaches us we 
willsend your suitin any color and size you order, or 
you can have choice of any premium from our big 
PrrHIS IS AN HONEST OFFER FROM 

S_ Is THE 

MANUFACTURERS. ORDER TODAY—AT ONCE. 


STAR MFG. CO., Dept., AB Star Bldg., CHICAGG 


FOUND ANEW MONEY MAKER 


90,000 sold in Minneapolis. A House- 
hold Necessity that resells in the 
same territory. Millions will be 
9000801, Costs 7c.sel]s for 25c, Beats ov- 
of erything as a money-maker, 
* Agents make 40 to 80 sales a day.Send 5e 
for sample outfit, DOMESTIO MFG. CO. 

Desk 17. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY ic" 


by writing us 

: : a tor card 

and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 a year. 
This is no fraud. Many now in our employ will vouch 
for the trut lof this statement. We are willing to 
guarantee any honest, ereon, without 


energetic 
previous expe ence, trom $1 00 to $1,000 
J. L. NICHOLS & CW., 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


MANY MAKE $2000 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Busi- 
ness at_ home, We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE 
A. M. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


aperville, Ills. 


particulars. | 


—with knowled f | 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted iri ore 


education to work in an office; $60 a month with advance- 
ment; stead; wi Rage must be honest and reliable. 
Branch offices of he association are being established 
in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
The Veterinary Science Association, London, Canada. 


OTHERS ARE 


MAKING 


Selling our goods. WHY DON’T YOU? Every hoase- 
keeper needsthem. Write for booklet A. TALCOTT 
MFG. CO., Nex 6, Station E, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ne Pay Gash ists 


and Girls 
“LUSTRE.” 


for selling 
it right. MFRS. 


It cleans—polishes metals, glass—dees 


INT. ©0., Box 98, PHILA, PA. 


Great opportuni- 
ties offered. Book 
explaining about 
the Ginseng In- 


dustry FREE. Send for it. F. B. MILLS. 
BOX 40, ROSE HILL, NEW YORK. 


Agents wanted to introduce Opportunity 


“a semi-monthly aun by 20th Century et Ere 25 
Cents a Year. Goor o one 
commissions paid and A PRIZE OF $5.0 sending 
largest number of subscribers up to July 1st, 1903, Ad- 
dress, Agt. OPPORTUNITY, Box5/, Spring Creek, Pa. 


MONEY 


ae S 4 Elegantly engraved Silver 
The Latest Aluminum Match Box. | 


Guaranteed to wear—will 


not tarnish as silver, 
Match Box totaal 
we will send sample for 2% cents, ANT 'G. 
COMPANY, 56 Maple Street, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
“Send us 4 cents in stamps with your name and your 
father’s or guardian’s name and business, and we will 
send you a novelty which will interest you. You can 
make money out of it if_you wish to.” BLOOMER 
BROS., Newark, N. Y-, Wayne Co., New York State. 


MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY 


Wanted—Everywhere men to distribute advertising 
matter, tack signs, etc.; no canvassing. Previous ex- 
perience unnecessary. Address National Advertis- 
ing Oo., No. 107 Oakland Bank Bldg., Chieago, Il. 

in a MAGIO LANTERN or 


A SMALL St th f hibiti 
stereopticon for exhibition 
CAPITAL fis Sands fe 
McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


brings good returns if invested 


5 articles in one, Sells on sight. Large Catalog free. 
RICHARDSON MFG, CO., Dept. 12, BATH, N.¥. 


( 
PAID fsioe. fie 


$ zs Bend six le. stamps and secure 
territory to A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 


BOYS MONEY EASILY aistriuttine 


samples. Write for information. 
Israel Bidaman Co., New York. 


To | 
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| dollar a week. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Notes. 


MAYNARD KING, Union Tex., paid his sub- 
scription with money earned by picking cotton. 
—HARRY DeMENT, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
carned the Prager prize of thirty dollars in gold 
given to the best male pupil ‘in the public 
schools. One of the thirty dollars he invested 
in a subscription to THE AMERICAN BOY.— 
CYRUS W. SIMMONS, age seventeen, Wichita 
Falls, ex., says that for a long time his mother 
had been the support of the family and that un- 
til he was fourteen years old he didn’t realize 
that he ought to be doing something himself. 
Then he went to werk in a restaurant at $1.50 
a week, and afterwards got $2.00, and finally 
$3.50. He began with the simplest work and in 
a short time was left in charge of the business 
every night. He now earns enough to buy his 
clothes and his school books and has something 
to give his mother with which to help support 
his sister and three brothers. He earned last 
summer $75.00. Cyrus is in the ninth grade in 
school and at the head of his class.—E. W. 
SUMMERS, Sumpter, Ore., goes to school every 
day and yet succeeds in netting fifteen dollars 
a month acting as messenger boy mornings and 
evenings, sweeping out and dusting an office and 
building fires.—GLENN WELLMAN, bEoulder, 
Colo., makes $1.25 a week selling papers.—W. 
KUROLE, Montreal, Can., got a job in a bowling 
alley putting up pins and makes $3.50 a weck.— 
LELAND ROBINSON, Cawker City, Kans., goes 
to school and after school makes egg cases for 
one of the grocery stores in town. He also 
works in the stere on Saturdays, clearing $1.50 
a week.—HOWARD ZINSER, Oregon City, Ore., 
earned the dollar for his subscription by selling 
eggs from his own chickens, which he says num- 
ber twelve. He is also earning money carrying 
ninety papers every morning. He rises at six, 
starts the fire and goes out and attends to his 
horse and feeds his chickens before breakfast.— 
RAYMOND COLEY, age twelve, Chisholm, 
Tex., has been picking cotton and earned 325. 
He lives in the smallest county of the largest 
state in the United States. Its name is Rock- 
wall, the name being taken from an old rock 
wall found by the early settlers.—J. S. RIM- 
MER, Thrift, Miss., works for his father dur- 
ing vacations and has laid by $26, which he has 
out at 10 per cent interest.—CARL KIDDER, 
Petersburg, Ind., says that his hens lay the 
eggs that bring the money that pays for THE 
AMERICAN BOY.—VICTOR KING, Huntsville, 
Kans., tells an interesting story of how fifteen 
cents grew into $25. Two of his playmates were 
moving away from his town and they gave him 


fifteen cents as a keepsake. His mother sug- 
gested that he invest it and see how much ha 
could make with it in ten years. He bought 
a setting of eggs with the fiftern cents, andl 
traded the chickens for a small pig worth one 
dcllar. Te fattened the pig and sold it with a 
net profit of five dollars. With the money he 


bought a calf which he sold later at $15. Then 
he bought four ceses of eggs at twelve cents a 
dezen and sold them with a profit of five dol- 
lars. With the money he had gotten together 
he bought two calves, which are now about a 
year old and are worth $25. He thinks if boys 
would begin early enough and save and invest 
their money they would make enongh to pay 
for their. education.—JOHNNIE SMITH, Point 
Arena, Cal., last spring bought six calves and 
two pigs. The calves he sold for $52, and the 
pigs for $18, He has now $52 in the bank, with 
which nest egg he expects to make a fortune. 
—ANTHONY GILFOIL, Providence, R. I., earned 
the money to pay for his subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY by selling papers.—SOLON 
RHODES, Azusa, Cal., promised to tell us how 
he succeeded with his farming. He writes that 
he didn’t have very good success, but he is going 
to plant another crop this year. His potatoes 
failed because he couldn’t get water for them. 
He says his experience has taught him much that 
he will put to good use in the future. He had 
about nineteen dollars left after paying all ex- 
penses. He only had an acre of ground. With 
the nineteen dollars he paid for, a scholarship in 
stationary engineering and has some money left. 
—SABIN ELDER, Flemington, Mo., says he 
started in’at work in a store at eight dollars a 
month He had two raises in salary and now 
zets fourteen dollars, and is assistant postmaster. 
Out of this modest salary he has put fifty dollars 


in the bank.—HERBERT RHODE, Minneapolis, 
Minn., earned his subscription dollar chopping 
wood for a neighbor. He made a contract to 


chop wood and carry enough into the house each 
afternoon to last twenty four hours. For doing 
this he gets fifty cents a week, and has twenty 
dollars in the bank. He has been able to pay 
car fare to and from school on cold days, buy all 


his school supplies, and subscribe for THE 
AMERICAN BOY.—HAROLD WEBSTER, Crip- 


ple Creek, Colo., has been saving money for two 
years and has one hundred dollars in the bank, 
twenty seven dollars at interest drawing one 
per cent a month, and twelve dollars in mining 


stocks. This is very good for a fourteen year 
old boy.—JOHN L. REID, Eureka, Kas., made 


forty dollars last summer working in a store.— 
CHARLBPS ROACH, Lisbon, Ia., has bought al? 
his own school books excepting one since he 
started in school, and has bought nearly all of 
his own clothes. He is only thirteen years of 
age and works in a printing offlce when out of 
school. He has fifteen dollars in bank.—CHAS. 
WELLS, Galva, Ill.. works in a store nights 


and mornings and on a farm in the summer. He 
has saved- $72.50, which he has in the bank.— 
CARL BARTLETT, Brooklyn, N. Y., carries 


papers after school hours. This pays his school 
expenses, amounting to from fifty cents to a 
He is ving up money for a 


| new suit of clothes and overcoat, as he says he 
| deesn't like to be of much expense to his parents. 


Agent’s Outfit Free.—Delight, Biscuit, Cake | 
and Doughnut Cutter, Apple Corer, and Streiner. |- 


—RALPH WERNE, Chicagy, Ill., earns five dol- 
lars a month taking care of his father’s horse.— 
A twelve-year-old Overton (Pa.) boy, who does 
not sign his name, writes that he has earned 
enough money to buy a bicycle for himself. This 
coming summer he is going to work in a cream- 
ery, getting eight dollars a month and board. 
He receives nine dollars a year for attending 
church. 


About Taking Care of Lawns 


Thousands of American boys, either for 
their parents or for others, have the 
care of lawns. Here are some practical 
hints that may be put to good service 
this coming summer. 

Watering the lawn in dry weather, un- 
less done daily and well distributed in 
a light spray, produces a hard crust of 
earth, which prevents the dew from 


Boy Money Makers and Money Savers 


reaching the roots of the grass. Do not 
remove the cuttings of the grass during 
warm weather. On a weak sward, or 
one much exposed to the sunshine, the 
constant removal of the cuttings im- 


poverishes the soil, and if the grass be | 


kept short the light clippings will 
searcely be observable an hour or two 
after the lawn is mowed. Nothing en- 


hances the beauty of a lawn so much as | 


shapely cut line edgings. 
use of the shears, 


The constant | 
and the occasional | 


cutting of the edges with a small, sharp | 


or an edging iron, will be found 
necessary. Keep the curves of the edges 
and the straight lines true. Weeds, of 
course, should be immediately removed 
as soon as they appear, as they propa- 
gate themselves rapidly. Go over the 
lawn frequently with a sharp old knife 
and a little common salt or lawn sand, 
pouring a little of the latter into a hole 
made by the cutting out of the weed. 
Plantains may be killed by pouring a 
little of the lawn sand or a lump of salt 
on the center of the plant. 


spade 


The Kind of Boys Wanted. 


In one 
recently there appeared ten “want” ad- 
vertisements specifying the kind of a boy 


wanted, and these are the expressions 
used: “Steady,” “experienced,” “neat,” 


“bright,” “active,” “polite,” “good hand- 
writing.” “with references,” “energetic,” 
“good,” “good character,” “well bred,” 
“earnest,” “means to get on.” Some one 
or more of these was used in every ad- 
vertisement. 


issue of the Chicago Tribune | 


Herbs, roots. barksand berries—known 


for generations as Nature’s most effi- 
cacious tonics and blood purifiers— 
enter into the preparation of 


Rootbeer 


In addition to its medicinal qualities, 
it is also the most delightful temper- 
ance beverage known—the most cool- 
ing and refreshing. A package makes 
five gallons. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail for 25c, Beware of imitations, 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO,, 
Malvern, Pa, 


tion has expired. 
may be missed. 


issued. 


jm Our New Policy 
=SUBSCRIPTIONS== 


EGINNING with the issuance of this number of THE AMERICAN 
BOY, subscriptions will be discontinued as they expire UNLESS RE- 


TO 


NEWED. Renewal slips are inserted in the last number to which the 
subscriber is entitled, calling attention to the fact that his subscrip- 
Renewals should be prompt so that no numbers 
Subscribers can, by watching the expiration date on their | 
address label, renew early and thus be sure of getting all the numbers as 


A NY boy: who is willing to work after school hours on Friday 
and on Saturday can earn as. much money as he wants. If he 
will write to us we will not only tell him how to do it but 


put him in the way of doing it. 


We want boys in every town to Sell 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Hundreds of boys all over the country are making many dollars 


weekly in this work. 
regularly. 
week’s supply free. 


Some are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week 
No money required to begin. 


We furnish the first 


You can start next week if you write now. 


If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s supply and 
everything necessary to start at once, including a booklet showing 
photographs and describing methods of our most successful boy 


agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 415 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


time keeper like his 


in a 


good time for 1 year. 


Full particulars HOW TO BUILD A 15 ft. 
CANOE, nicely printed and illustrated, sent 
upon receipt of 15c: also Yachts and Boats of 
every description designed and built. Address 


ST. JOSEPH BOAT MFG. CO, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


UNCTUREPROO 


SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES E 
EENAILS.TACKS AND GLASS-WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


! NOW SA 9 ve 
LIONLY @P: one PREPAID md 

.0.D. subject to Fat examination anywhere. No 
Beites aired. Ex- QW press paid only when cash 
accompanies order. atalog free, with descrip- 
tion and key to this illustration, 


ice CHICAGO 


SOLE: MANUFACTURERS 
Wen Writing advertisers mention AMKKIVAN BUY, 
= - 


FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO OUR 


FISHING TACKLE DEPARTMENT 


We Offer the Followin 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


SPLIT BAMBOO FLY or BAIT RODS 


—— 10 ft. long, 3 gg Rik extra tip, with cork 
and grasp in grooved w orm, an 
cloth bag, MBs wis Wud OS s ce Vee ¥ abies Nees 5 74 cts 

This Rod cannot be duplicated : 
for twice the money. 

Out out this advertisement and 
send it to me with 25 Cents in 
stamps and I will mail you 1 doz. 
STANDARD GRADE TROUT 
FLIES, and also send our 64-page 
illustrated catalogue No. 819G of 
| Fishing Tackle, Fire Arms and 
Outdoor Goods, and 48-page Book- 
let of War Relics. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York. 


Berner’s “‘Monopole”’ 


AUTOMATIC FISH HOOK 


is a combination of Fish-hook 
and Gaff, Adjustable tension 
for any kind of fishing. 

Sample 10c ; 3 foy 26c, 


Complete outfit, including 
split bamboorod, multiplying 
d - reel, silk line, collapsible land- 
ing net, fishing basket, etc., given as premium to agents, 
Send at once for ores and premium list. 
BERNER & CO., 753 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Breeders of UNNYSIDE 
Shetland S HETLAND 
Ponies PONY FARM 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little Pets for children 
gw constantly on hand and 
® for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for hand- 
somely illustrated pony 
catalogue to ILNE 
BROS., 609 8th Street, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


is made by installing » Hawkeye 
Little cost, little care, { 
80 Daya’ f 


Incubator. 
results sure, profits large. 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention } 


this paper—Hawkeye Incubator | 
Co., Box 89, Newton, lowa. | 


Bs me a me er cr 
i HETLAND PONIES for Children 
a Every boy and 
: : girl should have one. If you are too young to 
are } use a pony buy a baby pony and grow up with 
‘ it. Send for free catulogue. rite to-day. 


: r W. E. WARNER, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


WHITE FANTAIL PIGEONS 


#2.00 per pair. The handsomest, proudest_and most 


ereoetn ay on spat Narr Oy ian oy Bobbie. 2 
to ee a er pair: Safe arriva aran . 
MISS AMY E. GIBBS, NORWALK, OH1O. 
ena ae a +“ “ = a _ 


) The Great Boy's Watch 


To be satisfactory and practical for a boy, a watch must first be an accurate 
ather’s, else it cannot have his confidence; then it 
must be able to stand the hard knocks he will ore it in his playin 
romps, without injuring or affecting its accuracy; 

earance and durable, or he cannot take pride in it or enjoy it long. 
ere is just one watch in the world answering all these qualifications 
and its price puts it within reach of every boy. It is the 


INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 


It is not a boy’s watch alone, but is ideal for many men who 
accurate time and give a watch rough usage. Positively guaranteed to keep 


sent postpaid by us for $1.00. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 5, Bept.+ 


‘ ful things. 
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i and 
astly it must be handsome 


uire | 
Sold at 50,000 stores, probably one in your town, or 


New York, N. Y, 


en Lane, 


How to Train Dogs. 


Dogs, like boys, possess different degrees 
of intelligence, some learning more easily 
than others; some are adapted to one thing 
and others to another thing, and so on. 
Firmness, patience and persistence are 
necessary in the teacher. Don’t begin to 
teach your dog and then stop for a time 
but keep at it till he has learned what you 
want him to learn. Use the same word or 
sign of command every time. There should 
be a judicious use of praise and punish- 
ment. 

Jumping comes natural to a dog. You can 
teach him to jump by putting him in a 
corner and holding a stick so that he can- 
not get out of the corner without jumping 
over it. Start with the barrier a few 


JOHN E. JOHNSON, Kensington, Conn., 
wants to correspond with boys who are inter- 
ested in ducks and Belgian hares.—LEVI TUR- 
NER, Plymouth, Ind., is raising pigeons and 
chickens. Last year he had Belgian hares and 
at first made a little money from them, but 
later didn't have much of a success. He has 
five Buff Pekin bantams, and is also the proud 
ewner ef a goat.—CARL WASSERMANN, Fre- 
rnont, O., lives cn a farm and likes it. He is 
vaising Belgian hares and chickens.—HUGH 
PATTERSON, Pineville, Mo., answers the boy 
who wanted to know where he could get Texas 
ponies, *““They. can be had here and ‘they are as 
‘pretty as peaches.’ ’’—JOHN W. STEUWBE, Co- 
lumbus, O.,.sends us a picture of his dog ‘‘Joe,’’ 
who has a record in harness of 5:30 a mile 
and weighs 63% pounds. He is a black English 
coach dog of good breeding. The picture is too 
dark to bear reproduction.—C,. D. HATTON, 
Andover, O., gives as a motto for poultry rais- 
ers, Beware of the rat. Last summer he had a 
fluck of forty three Barred Plymovth Rock 
chicks and in less than two weeks all but 
twenty six had falien prey to rats. He sold 
six at one dollar apiece and has the remainder, 


which he says he intends to keep,—J. H. 
GREEN, Clayton, Neb., may be able to give 


information to the boy who recently wrote us 
that he wanted to buy ferrets.—-ALBERT HAR- 
GREAVES, Abilene, Kans., is the proud owner 
“of a calf, two colts, two dogs, two guns, and 
$35 in money.—GECRGE WEBB, Jumbo, Ky., 
sends us a photcgraph of himself with a calf 
that he owns which has five legs. The photo- 
graph is not distinct enough to warrant its re- 
production. 
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THE UMPIRE. 


First Prize Photo: Robt, 


inches from the floor and gradually raise 
it. After he has once learned the trick in 
the corner it will be time to teach him in 
the open. After he has learned to jump 
over a cane he will soon learn to jump 
through a hoop. 

Another trick that may be most easily 
taught in a corner is that of sitting up. A 
dog will first need some support for his 
back. To teach him to stand erect on his 
hind feet you will need to exercise consid- 
erable care and patience. This trick you 
will also teach him at first in a corner. If 
he tries to come down on “all fours’’ before 
his lesson is over, tap his chin and the bot- 
tom of his fore paws with the whip. When 
he has learned to stand erect you can begin 
to teach him to walk by holding out a 
piece of meat on a level with his mouth 
and slowly backing away. In teaching the 
fetching and carrying trick, use a rubber 
ball or a small basket or a pad of cloth. 
Put the article between the dog’s teeth 
and make him hold it until you tell him to 
put it down. After he has learned to hold 
what is given him then teach him to carry. 

Dogs are taught to turn somersaults by 
the use of a harness that looks like a 
shawl strap. With this harness the dog is 
turned over by hand at first. A little later 
the strap is used to help him. A back 
somersault is very hard for a dog to learn, 
and only the most advanced scholars can learn it. 

There are some tricks that dogs have that 
should be ‘untaught,.”’ such as barking and 
howling at night. One boy who had a @9z2 
that had this trick put his dog’s kennel 
under a tree, fastened the dog’s collar to 
a stout cord, and passed this over the’ limb 
of the tree into his bedroom window. When 
the dog began to howl the boy pulled the 
cord, which stopped the music. 

Whipping is about the best thing for a 
dog that howls indoors. Some one has 
suggested that to cure a dog of catching 
and killing chickens, whip him with the 
dead fowl and then fasten it to his col- 
lar so that he cannot dislodge it and make 
him carry it there all day. If he:eats eggs 
out of the hens’ nests, pierce two small 
holes in a shell and blow the contents out. 
Then fill it with cayenne pepper and place 
it where the dog will find it. One lesson 


-will be enough. 


The poodle is the best trick dog; still, the 
common dog can be taught to do wonder- 
A dog ought to be ten months 
or a year old before the teaching begins. 
When you start, teach him one thing at a time. . 


L. Von Nieda, Ephrata, Pa. 


How Insects Survive the Winter. 
(Adapted from New York Times.) 


All insects which hibernate select some 
shaded place. Even the eggs and cocoons 
of insects are attached to trees or buildings 
on the shady side. There the sun cannot 
reach them. They would suffer as much as 
the hibernating creatures from the alter- 
nate action of sun and frost. While bugs 
and beetles merely crawl under logs, leaf 
mold and stones to hibernate, the grubs 
and earthworms crawl! down into the earth 
and hide there below the frost line. They 
do not emerge from their underground 
home until spring has thoroughly set in, its 
warmth reaching down even as far as their 
subterranean hiding place. The ants follow 
the grubs and worms, and furnish winter 
quarters for themselves and their larvae 
deep down in the ground, But the ants fre- 
quently wake from their sleep in midwin- 
ter and busy themselves with their treas- 
ures. Their larvae are placed in the lowest 
galleries of their homes, and it is neces- 
sary for them to keep an eye carefully on 
these. They must be fed and kept warm. 
So through the warm days of midwinter 
the ants will bring their larvae up to the 
surface of the ground to enjoy the warm 
rays of the sun, and toward night take 
them back again to the deep galleries. 

The spiders are only half hibernating 
creatures. They do sleep a good deal 
through the very cold weather, but they 
are easily disturbeé) in their slumbers and 
awaken with all their factlties alert. They 
do not bury themselves in the ground, ex- 
cept the trap-door spider, which merely 
weaves a silken covering inside of its un- 
derground home and lives there in winter 
as well as in summer. 

In the winter time the trap-door spider 
will often approach the mouth, of its home 
and sun itself in the entrance. The ordi- 
nary field spiders begin to spin their win- 
ter protection in early autumn, and by _the 
time cold weather comes they have made a 
house of silk for themselves which is im- 
pervious to rain and cold. Inside of this 
silk covering there is perfect comfort, ard 
the spider proceeds to sleep away the long, 
dull, dreary days. 

To most people the caterpillars seem too 
sensitive and tender to appear abroad in 
winter, but if one goes forth in the woods 
and fields on warm winter days, he may 


not only find a few caterpillars about, but- 
e most common 


an occasional butterfly. 


[MAY, 1908. 


eaterpillar which awakens from its win- 
ter sleep is a red-furred creature with 
bands of black around the body. Every 
warm winter day these caterpillars get 
restless and emerge from their hiding 
places, There are several species of com- 
mon butterflies which come forth in win- 
ter and flit around: They hibernate under 
roofs and hollow trees, and their slum- 
ber is broken every time the temperature 
increases. They are the first spring in- 
sects to appear in numbers, coming forth 
to sip the nectar from the March flowers. 
During the winter season they require no food: 

The most interesting of the insects are 
those which lay their eggs in holes in the 
trees and on twigs in the fall, and then 
crawl away to die, having performed their 
mission in life. These insects multiply by 
the millions. 

Eggs can be found anywhere and every- 
where at this time of year. It is only 
necessary to go forth into the woods, park, 
or orchard and make close examinations 
of trees, twigs, weeds, rocks, stones and 
logs. Some of the insects, however, are 
more cautious than others, and they bore 
deep holes through the bark of trees, and 
sometimes an inch into the hard center of 
the wood itself. At the bottom of these 
holes they deposit their eggs and then close 
up the opening with a gluelike substance 
which will shed the water. Thus no mois- 
ture can reach the eggs, nor can the cold 
or creeping enemies find them. The wood- 
pecker is an exception. With its long, 


powerful bill this bird hops around and ~ 


around a tree, and feeds on the eggs of 
the insects, destroying in each 24 hours 
hundreds of thousands of them. These 
birds thus perform a good work for the for- 
ests that can hardly be measured in dol- 
é and cents. 

lathe woods and fields are frequently ful) 
of cocoons and chrysalids at this season of 
the ‘year, holding the young of another 
summer's crop of butterflies, worms and 
caterpillars. The silken covering of the 


cocoons keeps out all moisture and cold . 


and inside the creature thrives in comfort 
and solitary happiness, 


Some Strange Facts. 


The wings of the house-fly vibrate 335 
times a second; those of the honey bee 
440,—There are over fen millign people in 
Italy who cannot read or write.—The 
rreat bulk of chalk is composed of eight 
different species of tiny shells.—AH the 
cork used in the world in a year weighs 
a little over 1,000 tons. The bamboo has 
been known to grow two feet in twenty 
four hours.—Alaska has paid for its cost 
to the government twenty times over.— 
It takes about three seconds for a mes- 
sage to go from one end of the Atlantic 
cable to the other.—Every square mile 
of sea is estimated to contain some 120,- 
000,000 fish. 


The Hero of Prudence Island. 
(Continued from Page 219.) 


“The Rergeant is over there“by the pul- 
pit,” said Herbert, trying to raise himself 
and point across the church; but the next 
moment he fell back from sheer exhaus- 


tion. ‘ 
“What! as weak as that!’ exclaimed 
Captain Baker, looking at him atten- 


tively; “you must have lost a good deal 
of blood.” 

“Tost much blood,” answered Herbert, 
with a faint smile;, “you would have 
thought so had you seen it pour out of 
my side. Look!” and with a jerk from 
his well hand, he threw off the blanket. 

The captain gave a cry of horror. The 
lad had a huge bandage wrapped about 
his body, and it was completely saturated 
with blood. 

Just then a surgeon passed. 

“Ah! Captain Baker, good morning,” he 
said; then nodding towards the boy, he 
continued: 

“It’s no wonder you held out the other 
day, if your men had half the grit of 
that lad. Do you know a ball passed 
clean through him when he fell there on 
the sand, but he reached the boat ahead 
of his pursuers, nevertheless. Then the 
redcoats hit him a second time, breaking 
his left arm just below the shoulder. 

“He bled like a loon, and the inflamma- 
tion had set into both wounds before he 
reached the shore. I thought for a day 
or two we shouldn’t save him; but he’ll 
pull through now. He comes -of good 
stock, captain.” and he hurried away. 

The rough officer looked kindly, almost 
affectionately, down into the face of the 
blushing lad, while drawing the blanket 
over him again; then laying one hand on 
the boy’s brow, he turned to his stricken 
men: ° 

“Lads,” he cried, “you all did bravely, 
and I'm proud of you every one; but here 
is the hero of the Island.” 

Then the wounded and suffering men 
gave a hearty cheer. 
* * * * * * * * 
Herbert slowly recovered, and with his 
company rendered valuable service for 
his country until the war closed. He 
then returned to his native town, where 
he became an honored and useful citizen. 
Indeed he was so well known in his own 
State, and his heroic achievement at the 
battle of Prudence Island was so often 
talked of, there are those living today 
who will, notwithstanding the fictitious 
name TI have given the lad, readily solve 
his identity, and can tell you the real 
name of the young hero whose story I 

have here told. : 


———- 
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Address all communications for 
this department, Uncle Tangler, 
care American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 

Rules.to be observed: Write in 
ink and en but one side of the paper. 
Sign your name to every page. 
Write your address in full on one 
page. Send answers .with all new 
puzzles to be printed. Send original 
puzzles only. We cannot reply per- 
sonally to letters. 

Virgil S. Schory, Waynesburg, 
Ohio, wins the prize for best or- 
iginal geographical puzzle received 
by March 20. 


Westcott, Maywood, wins the 


Til., 


Ralph W. J 
prize for the best list of answers to March Tan- 


gies. He alone of those who answered all cor- 
rectly noted that ‘‘Dives’’ is not ‘‘mentioned in 
seripture.”’ 

w Tangles of especial excellence were re- 
Leaves footer Kenneth Trainer, Frank M. Field, 
Edward Langdon Fernald, J. Eustace Guest, Nels 
W. Kindgren and F. L. Sawyer. 


Acceptable Tangles were also received from the 
following: Arthur Holch, Walter Klein, Clement 
Barnes, F. E. Thomson, Chase Johnson, Sherman 
Spurrier, Lot W. Armin, Forest C. Dana, Wal- 
ter Schneider, Walter Scott Hastings, Will Buck- 
eridge, Vernor Lovett, Albert F, Brennan, Rich- 
ard G. Curtis, Frank Holloway, A. E. Wilson, 
Lancie Dunn, W. F. Downing, Jr., Jesse L. 
Haugh, A. Rambeau, Jr., Robt. D. MacMurdy, 
Royal J. Wilson, John M. Sandel, Vattel Daniel, 
Harry Christopher, Roy Curtindall, Russell G. 
Davidson, Lemvel C. Cook, Holman Pear], Rob- 
ert Raymer, Credon McGann. 


Thirty five others, whose names we withhold, 
sent in contributions that we cannot use. 


Correct answers to all the March Tangles ar- 
rived from Henvis Roessler, Gordon Amdrews, 
George H. Stanbery, Wm. A. Spaulding, Jr., H. 
L. Busch, Sarah Gilles, H. Cordis Carter, Erval 
J. Newcomer, Donald Yarnall, C. Roland Ker- 
baugh, Arthur Crouch, Kenneth Trainer, Frank 
M. Field and Edward Langdon Fernald. 


Thirteen others answered a part of the March 
Tangles correctly. 


GRAND PRIZE OFFER. 


A Stevens Favorite Rifle will be given for the 
best original Fourth of*July puzzle of any kind 
(illustrated puzzle preferred) received by Maye20. 
Announcement of the award will appear in the 
July number. 


An interesting new book will be given for the 


best list of answers to the May Tangles received 


by May 20. 

In “Bible Arithmetic,’’ Tangle Number 42, in 
this issue, and in similar puzzles, it is not suf- 
ficient to give the final answer only (which in 
this case is Isaac’s age), without showing in 
detail the steps which lead to it, and the actual 
figures and mathematical process throughout. 


Every month there are many Tanglers who by 


' their success in answering our difficult puzzles 


and in making very excellent new ones are 
entitled both to prizes and to much praise. But 
that all the deserving ones should be thus re- 


warded is impossible. I am watching with in- 
terest the work of all my boys and girls in their 
friendly rival@y from month to month ae take 
delight in noting their persistence and steady 
improvement. I want you to feel and know that 
your hard work is appreciated by your Uncle, 
even though he doesn’t take up valuable space 
here to say so every time he feels like it. 


Answers to April Tangles. 


$0. (1) Sparrow, spar, row. (2) Bar- 
rack, bar, rack. (3) Herring, her, ring. 
(4) Manage, man, age. (5) Rampart, 
ram, part. (6) Season, sea, son. (7) Ten- 
ant, ten, ant. (8) Warden, war, den. 
(9) Cutlass, cut, lass. (10) Finale, fin, 
ale. 


31. The letter of the alphabet preceding 
the one employed is to be substituted in 
every case, A. for B, ete. The patriotic 
motto thus reads: “Love your country 
and obey her laws.” 


32. Start at the M in the lower left 
corner, the following eleven States will 
appear in order: Michigan, Texas, Kan- 
sas, New York, Iowa, Chio, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Utah, Idaho, Wisconsin. 


88. Life is real, life is earnest. 
And the grave is not its goal: 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth. 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
34. (1) Napkin. (2) Pumpkin, (3) Fir- 
kin, (4) Bumpkin, (5) Lambkin. (6) 


Jerkin, (7) Manikin, (8) Pipkin. (9) Cat- 
kin, (10) Bodkin, (11) Welkin. (12) Pekin. 


35. (1) Barkis, (2) Larkins, (3) Uriah 
Heep, (4) Negus. (5) Dora, (6) Emily, 
(7) Rosa, (8) Steerforth, (9) Trotwood. 


(19) Omer. (11) Nephew, (12) B 
Initials spell Blunderstone. — mma 
36. APTEROUS 37. MOBBY 
PLANERS OBOLE 
TATTLE BOHEA 
is BLEAR 
ORE RN 
US 
8 


Read horizontally and perpendicularly. + 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


NEW TANGLES. 


38. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


The central illustration is to be used in turn 
as the first syllable of the eight words whose 
remaining syllables are depicted in the sur- 
rounding pictures. These eight words entire, 
placed with a certain one at the top and the rest 
in continuous order, will spell by their central 
letters the name of a great historical character. 


—The Gopher. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGONALS, 


Upper left square: 
A Tike in Asia; a 
capital city in 
South America; a 
city in northern 
. 5 Europe; acape on 
the west: coast of 
U. §$.; an_eastern 
city of U. S.; a 
South American 
city. Diagonal 1 to 
2, a Malayan is- 
a oa bak 

pper right 
Tes ek square: A lake in 
Satan gh 9 ew York; the 
largest town of Funen island; a city in South 
Dakota; a terricory of U. 8.; an African lake: a 
city on Lake Huron. Diagonal 4 to 5, a city in 
southern Europe. 

Central Square: 2 to 3, a city of west- 
ern Europe: a South American cape: a 
European country; a New England city; 
a New England city; a city of Ohio 
Diagonal 2 to 6, a state of U. S. 

Lower Left Square: 8 to 7, a sea of 
Purope; a mountain in western Asia: a 
city of Colorado; a river of Ohio; a river 
of South Carolina; a city of western 
Europe. Diagonal 8 to 9, a city of Ger- 
many. 

Lower Right Square: 6, A city of New 
England; a city of India; a capital city 
in OU. S.; an island south of Asia; an 
island on_the Atlantic coast of U. S.; a 
river of Texas. Diagonal 6 to x, a city 
of. Italy. —Virgil S. Schory. 


40. STUDENTS’ F!NIGMA. 


My whole has 18 letters, and is a help 
to students. 

5-16-3-16-7-9 10-15-15 is the piace 
where the Pilgrims in Canterbury Tales 
assembled. 

4-13-17 8-16-12-18-7-16-15-2 is a knight 
in Spencer’s Faerie Queene. 

7-14-3 17-14-18 is the title and hero of 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 

14-3-6-17-14-15 is king of the fairies. 

15-16-15-11-18 is a character in “Oliver 
Twist.” 

1-6-10-17-9 4-13-8-12-2-7-4 is the name 
of three witches in Macbeth. 

—Edward Langdon Fernald. 


41. PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 


The pictures are to be interpreted by words of 
uniform length. Their initials spell the name of 
a holiday (observed in some states) which origi- 


a) a 


Sou ow 6 


Swe A ee ee 


nated with former governor J. Sterling Morton, - 


of Nebraska. 


—Sherman Spurrier, 


42. 


BIBLE ARITHMETIC. 


Multiply the number of chapters in 
Jeremiah by the number of chapters in 
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for selling our New Dew Drop Pendent Pins, the most beautiful 


novelty ever offered, consisting of a richly em 
with attached 


finished bar pin 
Never before shown 
ata Gme, Se are so beautiful and useful. 
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? 

ostpaid, and W 
Ww ur choice of any ofthe § 
and choose. Order atonce. Try it. 


Zechariah; subtract the number of books 
in the old testament; add the number of 
verses in the old testament; multiply by 
the number of chapters in Hsther; sub- 
tract this from the number of words in 
the old testament; add the number of 
chapters_in the old testament; add ‘the 
number of books in the new testament, 
divide by the number of chapters in 
Lamentations; add the year B. C. in 
which Methuselah was born; divide by 
the sum of the chapters in Leviticus, 
Obadiah and Haggai; add the number of 
chapters in Micah; divide by the number 
of years that King Saul poigned: subtract 
this from the number of chapters in the 
new testament; subtract the number of 
verses in the xxiv. chapter of Exodus 
and obtain the number of years Isaac 
lived. —Parson Queer. 


43. METAGRAM. 


I am a period of time; change my head 
and I become successively, a wild animal, 
a fruit, costly, close, to raise, withered, 
to rend, to carry on the person, appar- 
atus, apprehension of evil, to perceive 


by certain organs, and a Shakespearean | 


king. —Russell G. Davidson, 


44, CONQUERORS’ CHESS. 


Find 20 or more conquerors and heroes 
of history in the following by the king’s 
move in chess, which is one square only 
in any direction, repeating no letter 


without first moving from its square. 


—Lee M, Hale, 


45. SYNCOPATIONS. 
Example: Syncopate an infernal being 
and leave to discover. Ans.: Fiend, find. 


1, Syncopate pertaining to themmorning 
and leave the sea. 2. Indian corn, and 
leave a network of bewildering paths. 
3. A wingless parasite, and leave to for- 


feit. 4. Gain. and leave to decoy. 5. : 
dvyplling, and leave stockings. 6. An 
evérgreen shrub, and leave sacred. 


hinder, and leave an animal. 8. A resin- 
ous substance, and leave a kind of fuel. 
9. A Seotch word for child, and leave a 
stable. 10. A plant of the mint family, 
and leave security given. 

—Frank Holloway, 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER 


THAT BOYS’ GREAT BOOK—Tells how to make all 
kinds tovs, boats, traps, etc. 200 iJlustrations, all made 
plain. By return mail 10c., 3 for 2c. our name in 
‘Our Boys’ Exchange,” 1c. ' Tell briefly what you have 
toexchange. AB. LEVE, Box 495, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


43 206 


burnished gold 
imported jeweled lavelier pendent. 


absolutely new. Ladies buy three and four 


Send us your name and ad we sen a 

with &@ Dew Drop Pendents te sell at lon exch, 

PRESTO cae 2! ae ean the present you earn 
we eT, 80) ng 

nothing. LAKE SUPPL Cicada. 


sold send us the $2.40, 
Y¥ CO., Dept. 547 


GEUGRAPHICAL SQUARE. 


1, An Asiatic sea. 2. AngEnglish town. 
3. A gulf south of Asia. “4. A Siberian 
river. W. F. Downing, Jr. 


ANYONE CAN OBTAIN 


THIS MANDOLIN 
BY DOING A LITTLE EASY WORK FOR US 


Why pay $8.00 for a mandolin when you can get this 
mandolin without expense, We give it for selling only 
| 12 boxes of our PHENOL SALVE —a wonderful cure for 


46, 


standard mandolin 

by a few hours’ work. Send us your name and address 

and we will mail you, postpaid, 12 boxes of our salve, 
| WHEN SOLD send us the $3.00 and we will forward you 
| this fine, high grade, full sized mandolin. Wetrust you 
| and take back what you cannot sell. This is an honest 
| offer, honestly carried out. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Reference, People’s Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PHENOL SALVE CO, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH. 


at Clinton Street, one 


att Dynamo and Parts. 
andescent Lamps, drive 
Motor or run small Machine Shop. May 
be used tc charge Storage Batteries. 

All ready to be wound and put together. Has 
6-section ‘commutation; carbon brushes; 14-inch 
steel shaft; brass bearings; shunt-wound; speed 
23,000 revolutions, 50 volts; 4g-horse power. May 
also be used as Motor. Price $14.00. 

Send for complete catalogue. Dyna- 
mos, Motors, Castin ] aud. Tinished 
Parts for Dynamos, Gas Engines, Etc. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Electrical Supplies 
221 E. 4th St., Marion, Indiana, 


LOOK BOYS! 


bend for 24 of our rich pola. 
finished scarf pinsto sell for 
10c.each. When sold send us 
che $2.40 and_you will Earn 
chisSplendid BaseballOutfit: 
Leather eet glove, Lea- 
gue bat and ball , which we 
will send to you immediately, 
Send right away! Pins are 
running short—lots of boys 
areearning baseball outfits, 
The Francis Mfg. Co. 
13-15AlexanderAve., Yonkers,N.¥ 


Earn.a WATCH 


Any Boy or Girl can earn one of these 
handsome and reliable Watches in 
one day by selling 18 packages of 
Bluing, 10c. each. 24 washings to a 
package. Easy to sell because it is 
the strongest and best made. No 
\j money inadvance. We send you the 
$050 you sell them and remit us 
1.80 and we will send the beautiful 
watch prepaid, Your chofee of 100 
premiums. Write us to-day. 
WISEMAN BLUING C®O., 
1120 Vine Street, Burlington, Ia. 


EARN this - 
RIFLE easily 


Cost but 1¢ to shoot 100 times. 
An Air Rifle, Camera, Wach or other 


Grand Rapids, Mfch 


ILWAY INSTRUCTIO 


Send stamp for particulars to J. V. TOP F, PRES. 
N, DETROIT, MICHI nd? Se 


) WANTED for TELEGRAPH SERVICE “gem yr 


We teach you RADS and practically by operating a Railroad in our School. 


Graduates Guaranteed Positions 


GAN, U.S. 


ae 


ra 
ty 
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“nected with the scholarships. 


THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly 
paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price is $1.00 
a year, payable in advance. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. 

Neime during th 
time during the year, 

Payment for The American Boy when 


ubscriptions can commence at any 


sent by mail, should be made in a Postoffice | 


Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. a! 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Expiration. The date opposite your name on 
“your paper shows to what time-your subscription 

is paid. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the pub- 
lishers must be notified by letter when a subscri- 
ber wishes his paper stopped. 
must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name on 
our books unless your Postoffice address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to 
which your paper is sent. Yot 
found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made 
payable to The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Maiestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Eprror. 
GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assistant Eprfor. 


NOTICE 


The Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY 
will pay $3.00 each for Photographs, 
which in their judgment are suitable for 
reproductions front cover designs for this 
paper. The photograph should not be less 
than three inches across and four and a half 
inches up and down. Clear, well toned, well 
defined pictures of live interest to boys are 
solicited. 


The Rhodes Scholarships. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin, the commissioner who 
is charged with the distribution of the 
- Cécil, Rhodes scholarships in the colonies 


and the United States, has returned 
from England, Dr. Parkin. spent several 
weeks at Oxford arranging details con- 
He says: 
“Phere are some two hundred scholar- 


“ships to be distributed in the states and | 
noth been at Oxford for sev- | 
get the wishes of | 
the Oxford authorities on the manner of | 
There are twenty one col- | 


colonies. I have 
eral. weeks trying to 


distribution. 
leges at Oxford and each wants such 
scholarships as are awarded it to come 
under its own peculiar rules of entrance 
and so forth. .Some prefer to have post- 


graduates and- others undergraduate 
scholarships. For the next year I shall 


be kept busy visiting and _ consulting 
with the leading educators of the states 
and colonies as to the best methods of 
selecting candidates for the various 
scholarships which are alloted to their 
several] districts. Each of these scholar- 
ships carries with it $1,500 a year for 
three years, and it 
question just what class of men 
going to apply for them. 
beneficiaries will go to Oxford in the fall 
of 1904, the final awards will be made 
early in that year.” 


are 


Mistress of the Seas. 


Few people are aware that Britain’s 
mistress-ship of the seas is more than 
an assertion, and that it is acknowledged 
by every nation. On entering a foreign 
port marine etiquette requires a man- 
o'-war to salute the national flag by dip- 
ping its own, and in return the host 
lowers its flag. But no foreign ship 
dips the Union Jack until the foreigner 
first dips his colors. In all seas, both 
home and foreign, Brittain claims to be 
saluted first, and this homage is ren- 
dered by every nation as the tribute to 
her sovereignty.—Tit-Bits. 


WE TRUST YOU 


_ 
BOYS, GIRLS, LADIES 

} EAR One of the premiums illustrated 

below or your choiceof0 premiums 
absolutely free for a few hours work. We 
send 20 packages Alpine Perfume to sell at 
10c each. When sold send money, premiums 
will be sent instantly. Premium list and 


instructions with goods. No money required. 
We trust you. Write at once to 


YLER CO. 


All arrearages — 


Your name cannot be | 


is. an interesting | 


| 


i 


As the first | 


| 


Paes). 


MRS. GABRIELLE E. JACKSON, 


Author of “Three Good Cronies,” 
June nuinber. 


to begin in the 


OUR JUNE NUMBER. 


A Hint as to Its Contents. 


Our Fishing Trip. Archie Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s Lively Son. Report of Boston Conference 
on Boys’ Camps, with pictures of exhibits. Pic- 
tures of Juvenal Training for. a Rowing Race. 
The High School 
The Syracuse Pony 

Postage Stamps and Currency. 
jacrosse and Some of the Great 


French Boys and Their Sports. 
House of Representatives. 
Club. Printin 
The Game of 
Players. 
A continuation of the Napoleon Story, the Henty 
Story, Joe Jolly Boy, Fine Deeds by Brave.Boys, 
Shorthand Lessons, Fora Boys’ ''Cireus,” and all 
the departments, together with the first install- 
ment of a new serial by Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
entitled “Three Good Cronies.” The cover of 


the June number will be the handsomest cover | 


ever used by THE AMERICAN BOY. 


furnished. Bestinstruction. 


Competent graduates placed in well paying pusi- | 
tions. Send two-cent stamp. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
40 RANDOLPH STREET, R 405 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRIAL LESSON} 


Learn Shorthand and Tyve- 
writing at home during your 
spare moments. Typewriters 


RAY Reolicraft Model Yacht 


ails on a tight wire; goes about 
automatically at each end; keeps 
in motion as long as the wind blows. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC TOY. 


Fascinating to old and young. Bean- | 


tifully made. Single, $2.50; 
for racing, $4.50, prepaid. 
Send for descriptive booklet free. 
FRANKLIN MODEL SHOP, 
121 W. Sist Street, New York City. 


BOYS 


store? 


patr, 


Does your father keep a 
grocery; drug or notion 


Ican start you in a business that will pay you 
ll, No trouble, fio canvassing. Write for particulars. 


we 
H.B.MARTIN 72 Dearborn St... CHICAGO. 


ur watches. 
ress and we 


We want to introduce 


Send your name and ad 
will send you 20 of our new Photo 
Stick Pins to sell at 10c. each. Send 
us re eo ene tg us| send you pre: 
aid a Go aid fully guarantee 
American movement wateh. ROCK 


ISLAND WATCH ©O., Dept. A, Rock Island, [is 


You may also. Any- 


OOD ARTISTS 00's: aio a: 


rately from copy. or nature by using the Perfect 
Perspective | rawing Screen. bostpaid Loe, 
games or silver. THE PERFECT SCRAP 
BOOK CO., Dept. 26, 895 Broadway, New York. 

Prawing Sereens. Ladies 


are usually most.successful. 


It talks for itself. Outfit only 80¢ postpaid. The Posfect 
Serap Book Co., Dept. 26, 895 Boadway, New York. 


can. make from two to ten 
doHars per day selling our 
New Serap Books 


Printing Press for Sale Cheap 


| A new 7x13 Kelsey Hand-power,. Self-inking Press. T 
want to sell it tozet alarger one, Write for price and 
RK PLACE, 


Printing. He MULLER, Brodit, NY: 


BOYS WANTE 


To Run Branch Mall Order 
Business. Experience not 


iness, Send silver for membership fee tothe Mutual 
Investment Association, Box 73, Metdigakeva, Ky. 


aid. 
ORK. 


ost 


10_ cents, 
NEW 


H. L. SLOAN & ©O,, Graham Bldg. 


SS Oe meale 


Moose Hunting in the Maine Woods. | 


MAKE BIG WAGES. | 


and | 


. necessary. Very little money. | 
Honest businest, no scheme, no secrecy, you save people | 
money instead of cheating them, I start you in the bus- | 


Onr Book, “Boxing and | 
@ @ Wrestling without. a) 
Master,” cxplains the | 

: manly art. of self-de- 
fense. Fully Illustrated, 


“ADVERTISEMENTS HERE PAY, | $4in-2%n,ieloo: Brigting Prewe all"in god orden 


at Home 


Too hard ? 

Write and learn’ how 
we lighten the load and 
clear the road to 


LAW PRACTICE 
In state examina- 
tions, in every state, 
for admission. to the 
bar, our students have 
passed with distinction. 
Our course is endorsed 
by bench, bar and law 
schools. During thir- 
teen successful years we have proved its 
practicability. 
Every man who aspires to the highest 


SUCCESS 
IN BUSINESS 
will be helped im- 
} mensely by our short 
course in Commercial 
Law. The demand 
i of the day is for busi- 
i] ness men with suffi- 
iM cient legal knowledge 
to guide great enter- 
prises safely. No 
) business man can 
iM afford to miss this 
HM Opportunity to en- 

i large his capacity. 


} IN PUBLIC LIFE 


i legal training is almost essential in an 
M efficient executive or law maker, Our 
government must, in all.jts branches, be 
dominated by minds with legal training. 


Send us your name and we will 
M send catalogue, best terms, evidences 
of our students success, opinions of leading 
men and everything needed to convince you 
’ of our sincerity, ability 
and standing. If 
there are special dif- 
ficulties in the way 
of yourstudying law, 
perhaps we can help 
remove them. 
Preparatery Law Course, 
Commercis! Law Course, 
College Law Course, 
Sprague 
Correspondence School 
of Law, 
500 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. — 


This offer is good only til July 1,'03 


DAISY REPEATER . 


(Take Down Pattern.) 


Steel—handsomely nickeled—solid 
black walnut stock —highly pol- 
ished —length 31 inches—magazine 
holds 48 shots—strong shooters and 
accurate toa hair; every rifle tested 
by an expert before it leaves the 
factory. No noise, smoke or dirt 
—unexcelled for target shooting or 
for smal) birds. With a Jittle 
practice any boy can become a 
crack shot, This rifle can be se- 
cured in an hour. Our object is 
to get your friends and neighbors 
to use our Hook and Eyes 


CE. 
We will send you this DAISY 

REPEATER absolutely F 

for selling only 36 cards of “Macey” 
Hooks and Eyes, at 10 cents per 
card (regular retail price), Each 
card contains two dozen Hooks 
and Eyes, and one dozen Invisible 
Loops. Every woman_ uses hooks 
“and eyes. -You can sell more than 
J one card ina house. Dressmakers 

buy Yom five to ten ecards .each, 
We send you assorted sizes and colors. 

Send your name and address, plainly written. We 
will send you the Hooks and Eyes. express prepaid. 
Return to us the money you receive for them, and 
we will cond, you the Daisy Air Rifle the day we re- 
eéive your remittance.’ 

We are perfectly reliable—we refer to any bank 
or business house in Grand Rapids, Send in your 
name today and be tie f.rstin your neighborhood 
to have one of these Atr Rifles: 


. Gold Watch (10 sr. guar- 
Other Premiums anteed) for sellin 2 
cards; League Bull for 2 cards; Silver Chain 
Bracelet for 25 cards; genuine Lemaire Opera 
Glasses, for 30 cards. 


SMACEY HOOK & EYE CO, 


No, 7 Pearl St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


A BO !_ who can shoot well is careful and 

self reliant. The practice of this 
most healthful and enjoyable of outdoor sports 
teaches control of nerves—steadiness and 
deliberation, and éuch qualities of character 
as are invaluable in later life. Our 


“FAVORITE” RIFLE 


IS THE MOST POPULAR RIFLE MADE. 


Stevens Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns 


Are widely*iknown for their ACCURACY 
and reliability. 4 


Nearly all dealers in Sporting Goods can sup- 
ply STEVENS FIREARMS, but we will 
Ship direct (express paid) on receipt of price, 


FREE cnn. 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. 0. Box 2810, 
CHICOPEE FALLS,.MASS., 


Our 121 page Illustrated 
Catalogue sent on request 


* Books, Pic- 
Boys _ tures, Music. 
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We publish some things of special interest to boys. We 
offer them with confidence that they will please. Our 
own reputation is at stake in what we offer over our own 


name, BOO KS 


THREE BOYS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


A Beautifully Bound Book of Mountain 75 cts 


WAVPUEUGS vis chs ood ceorvessas ; 
ON THE FIELD OF HONOR, 


A Good Book Full of Tales of Boy Hero- 
‘ ism on the Field of Battle........... 


MUSIC 


THE JOLLY STUDENT 6! 
A Rollicking Student Song as tified ; 25 cts 


THE AMERICAN KOY MARCH AND 6) 
TWO-STEP, Very popular.............. 25 cts 


PICTURES 


FOR THE BOY’S ROOM 
OLD ABE, THE WAR EAGLE, 
A Beautiful Picture of the Famous Bird. 


THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, " 
In Two Oolors. .. 2.5 ....6.. .eecdere SiS cans: 


| THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


15 cts 
Being Words of the Song in the Hand- 
Writing of Gen. R. A. 


15 cts 
See Mertens Wee: for Boys. one oVane 15 cts 


Any two pictures for 25 cts.; the four for 40 cts. 


Address, _ THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FRE SAMPLES 


TO AGENTS 


15 cts 


Alger........... 


Finished in nickel; beautiful orna- 
y ment, and “it makes you save” 

ks on first coin; opens only at 
each $5.00. Holds 30. Biggest sel- 
ling, most popular Bank in market, 


Girl to be our agent, 
KEYLESS BANK . COMPANY, 
Dept. “D,” DETROIT, MICH. 


| 
21 fonts of Type, all in cases; Brass Rules, Quoins, 3 
ases, Wood Furniture and a _Foot-power Sat bias 


ndon, Conn. 


15 cts 


Famous Basket Bank 


We want every American Boy and | 


FOR SALE priwrixe ovrerr: 


